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James Sully, in an admirable article in the March 
number of The Forum, on Dreams as Related to Litera- 
ture, declares that the primitive childlike longing for 
pure marvel has never been expelled from literature. 
Hence he says, “throughout its history it has ever 
and again been harking back to its first freer and more 
dream-like form. In the drama, in poetry, and in prose 
fiction we detect an impulse to throw aside for the 
nonce the trammels of reality, and to indulge in those 
ampler and more sportive movements which are natural 
alike to the pristine and to the dreaming fancy. It 
would take too long to illustrate fully the various ways 
in which the creative writer has invested his composition 
with a dream-like appearance. Sometimes the dream 
character is not explicitly defined, but gradually im- 
pressed on us by the quality of the contents. This ap- 
plies to a good deal of the more romantic kind of story, 
in which the most astonishing agents, genii, fairies, and 
the rest, play their part, and where the order of events is 
no longer determined by the poor contrivance of natural 
law, but conforms itself to our daring and splendid 
wishes. Who, for example, did not feel, when first read- 
ing The Arabian Nights, that he had entered another 
dream-land, more stupendous and more delightfully 
mysterious than that to which his own dream-fancy lifts 
him? In many parts of Spenser’s Faerie Queen, again, 
the matter and form have in them something unmistak- 
ably dream-like. The strange scenery, the stranger fig- 
ures, the confusion of the hideous and the beautiful, the 
splendid pageants, the hair-breadth deliverances from 
danger—this and much else partakes of the gorgeous 
confusion of the dream. Even Shakespeare, that most 
diligent student of life and most skillful of its delinea- 
tors, was able, when he chose, to give a true dream- 
touch to his compositions. The Tempest, and better 
still the Midsummer Night’s Dream, may be taken as a 
specimen of the more prankish and dream-like move- 
ments of the poet’s fancy. The confusion and topsy- 
turvy of this elf-rule, the delightful absurdities into which 
the sleep-bound personages are drawn—all this affects us 
like a dream. Even in our own day, when fiction is on 
the whole photographic in its realism, we see the story- 
teller now and again rushing wildly off into the lawless 
realm of wonder-land. Passing by such reckless roman- 
cers as M. Jules Verne, one may allude in English liter- 
ature to Mr. Lewis Carroll, who, in his Alice’s Advent- 
ures in Wonderland and Through the Looking-glass, has 
created a realm delightfully akin to dream-land in its 
complete detachment from our familiar every-day world; 
and to Messrs. Anstey and R. L. Stevenson, the former 
of whom in his Vice Versa and the latter in his New 
Arabian Nights and other works, very cleverly imitate 
the more sober workmanship of our dream-fancy by 
palming off on the reader as quite serious narrative the 
most daring combination of miracle and prosaic fact.” 


“In poetic composition proper the dream-form has its 
motive in some lyrical feeling. Now it is the elegiac 
impulse to recall, as to sleeping vision, the form of some 
lost friend, as in Milton’s sonnet on his deceased wife. 
Now it is the wish to indulge some pleasing fancy of 
what might have been, as in Lamb’s charming reverie, 
Dream-children. In other instances it is rather the de- 
sire to imitate some particular dream-effect; for exam- 
ple, the fascinating horror at the deathward rush, as in 


De Quincey’s opium-dream, The English Mail Coach; 


or the dazing impression of illimitable space, as in Jean 
Paul Richter’s dream, Upon the Universe; or the de- 
lightful wonderment at the vast aérial scenery of dream- 
land, as in Shelley’s poem, Marianne’s Dream; or the 
feeling of relief as the first crowded confusion resolves 
itself into distinct and recognizable forms, as in Lord 
Tennyson’s Dream of Fair Women; or, lastly, the min- 
gled delight and terror at the weird witcheries of the 
dream-fancy, as in Heine’s Traiumbilder. One would 
like to know how many of the quaint and fantastic crea- 
tions of the poet that simulate, more or less closely, the 
dream-form, are the product of actual dreams. If all 
poetry is nothing but experience refined and sublimated, 
we should naturally expect the finest examples of dream- 
like composition to be based on actual dream-experi- 
ences. One might have safely hazarded the conjecture 
that Coleridge, De Quincey, Heine, and others were 
good dreamers, even if they had never made known the 
fact. Since, moreover, we know that so magnificent a 
fragment as Kubla Khan floated before the author’s 
fancy in a state of profound sleep, it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that poets may owe many of their finest 
images to the revelations of sleep. The collections of 
dreams bequeathed to us by Shelley and Southey bear 
out the impression that poets are distinguished by the 
finer quality of their dreams. And perhaps Charles 
Lamb was not far wrong when he wrote, ‘The degree 
of the soul’s contrivance in sleep might furnish no whim- 
sical criterion of the guantum of poetic faculty resident 
in the same soul waking.’ This is borne out by the 
confession by Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson as to his 
dreams and the use he has made of them, for, example, 
in the gruesome story, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 





The latest contribution to the discussion of this sub- 
ject of a dream literature is a work by Anna Bonus 
Kingsford, the medical Englishwoman recently deceased. 
The book is edited by Edward Maitland, and is called 
Dreams and Dream Stories. It is bound in dead black 
cloth, and from out the gloom of the upper right hand 
corner of the cover swings a single silver star. Its 
contents are unusual and creepy beyond compare. A 
few of the extraordinary visions are given on page 276 
of this issue. But aside from the startling dreams, and 
scalp-raising ghost stories, the book is remarkable for 
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the prefatory statements of the author as to the con- 
ditions under which the material was evolved. Here is 
a new—or is it the old, old—form of vision? “These 
chronicles of mine are not the result of any conscious 
effort of the imagination. ‘They are records of dreams 
occurring at intervals during the last ten years, and 
transcribed, pretty nearly in the order of their occur- 
rence, from my Diary. Written down as soon as possi- 
ble after awaking from the slumber during which they 
presented themselves, these narratives, necessarily un- 
studied in style and wanting in elegance of diction, have 
at least the merit of fresh and vivid color, for they were 
committed to paper at a moment when the effect and 
impress of each successive vision were strong and force- 
ful in the mind, and before the illusions of reality con- 
veyed by the scenes witnessed and the sounds heard in 
sleep had had time to pass away.” 


“T do not know whether these experiences of mine 
are unique. So far, I have not yet met with any one in 
whom the dreaming faculty appears to be either so 
strongly or so strangely developed as in myself. Most 
dreams, even when of unusual vividness and lucidity, 
betray a want of coherence in their action, and an in- 
congruity of detail and dramatis persone that stamp 
them as the product of incomplete and disjointed cere- 
bral function. But the most remarkable features of my 
experiences are the methodical consecutiveness of their 
sequences, and the intelligent purpose disclosed alike in 
the events witnessed and in the words heard or read. 
Some of these resemble, for point and profundity, the 
apologues of Eastern scriptures; and, on more than one 
occasion, the scenery of the dream has accurately por- 
trayed characteristics of remote regions, city, forest and 
mountain, which in this existence at least I have never 
beheld, nor, so far as I can remember, even heard de- 
scribed, and yet, every feature of these unfamiliar climes 
has revealed itself to my sleeping vision with a splendour 
of coloring and distinctness of outline which made the 
waking life seem duller and less real by contrast. I 
know of no parallel to this phenomenon, unless in the 
pages of Bulwer Lytton’s romance entitled, The Pil- 
grims of the Rhine, in which is related the story of a 
German student endowed with so marvellous a faculty 
of dreaming, that for him the normal conditions of 
sleeping and waking became reversed, his true life was 
that which he lived in his slumbers, and his hours of 
wakefulness appeared to him as so many uneventful and 
inactive intervals of arrest occurring in an existence of 
intense and vivid interest which was wholly passed in 
the hypnotic state. Not that to me there is any such 
inversion of natural conditions. On the contrary, the 
priceless insights and illuminations I have acquired by 
means of my dreams have gone far to elucidate for me 
many difficulties and enigmas of life, and even of relig- 
ion, which might otherwise have remained dark to me, 
and to throw upon the events and vicissitudes of a 
career filled with bewildering situations, a light which, 
like sunshine, has penetrated to the very causes and 
springs of circumstance, and has given meaning and fit- 
ness to much in my life that would else have appeared 
to me incoherent or inconsistent.” 





“T have no theory to offer the reader in explanation 
of my faculty,—at least in so far as its physiological as- 
pect is concerned. Of course, having received a medi- 
cal education, I have speculated about the modus oper- 
andi of the phenomenon, but my speculations are not of 
such a character as to entitle them to presentation in the 
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form even of an hypothesis. I am tolerably well ac- 
quainted with most of the propositions regarding uncon- 
scious cerebration which have been put forward by men 
of science, but none of these propositions can, by any 
process of reasonable expansion or modification, be 
made to fit my case. Hysteria, to the multiform and 
manifold categories of which medical experts are wont 
to refer the majority of the abnormal experiences en- 
countered by them, is plainly inadequate to explain or 
account formine. The singular coherence and sustained 
dramatic unity observable in these dreams, as well as the 
poetic beauty and tender subtlety of the instructions and 
suggestions conveyed in them, do not comport with the 
conditions characteristic of nervous disease. Moreover, 
during the whole period covered by these dreams, I have 
been busily and almost continuously engrossed with 
scientific and literary pursuits demanding accurate judg- 
ment and complete self-possession and rectitude of mind. 
At the time when many of the most vivid and remarka- 
ble visions occurred, I was following my course as a 
student at the Paris Faculty of Medicine, preparing for 
examinations, daily visiting hospital wards as dresser, 
and attending lectures. Later, when I had taken my 
degree, I was engaged in the duties of my profession 
and in writing for the press on scientific subjects. 
Neither have I ever taken opium, hashish or other 
dream-producing agent. A cup of tea or coffee repre- 
sents the extent of my indulgences. I mention these 
details in order to guard against inferences which other- 
wise might be drawn as to the genesis of my faculty.” 
“With regard to the interpretation and application of 
particular dreams, I think it best to say nothing. The 
majority are obviously allegorical, and although obscure 
in parts, they are invariably harmonious, and tolerably 
clear in meaning to persons acquainted with the method 
of Greek and Oriental myth. I shall not, therefore, 
venture on any explanation of my own, but shall simply 
record the dreams as they passed before me, and the 
impressions left upon my mind when I awoke. Unfort- 
unately, in some instances, my waking memory failed to 
recall accurately, or completely, certain discourses heard 
or written words seen in the course of the vision, which 
in these cases left but a fragmentary impression on the 
brain and baffled all waking endeavor to recall their 
missing passages. These imperfect experiences have 
not, however, been numerous; on the contrary, it is a 
perpetual marvel to me to find with what ease and cer- 
tainty I can, as a rule, on recovering ordinary conscious- 
ness, recall the picture witnessed in my sleep, and repro- 
duce the words I have heard spoken or seen written. 
Sometimes several interims of months occur during 
which none of these exceptional visions visit me, but 
only ordinary dreams, incongruous and insignificant after 
their kind. Observation, based on an experience of 
considerable length, justifies me, I think, in saying that 
climate, altitude, and electrical conditions are not with- 
out their influence in the production of the cerebral 
state necessary to the exercise of the faculty I have de- 
scribed. Dry air, high levels, and a crisp, calm, exhila- 
rating atmosphere favor its activity; while, on the other 
hand, moisture, proximity to rivers, cloudy skies, and a 
depressing, heavy climate, will, for an indefinite period, 
suffice to repress it altogether. It is not, therefore, sur- 
prising that the greater number of these dreams, and, 
especially, the most vivid, detailed, and idyllic, have oc- 
curred to me while on the continent. At my own resi- 
dence on the banks of the Severn, in a humid, low-lying 
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tract of country, I very seldom experience such manifes- 
. tations, and sometimes, after a prolonged sojourn at 
home, am tempted to fancy that the dreaming gift has 
left me never to return. But the results of a visit to 
Paris or to Switzerland always speedily reassure me; the 
necessary magnetic or psychic tension never fails to 
reassert itself; and before many weeks have elapsed my 
Diary is once more rich with the record of visions.” 


“ Some of these phantasmagoria have furnished me with 
the framework, and even details, of stories which from 
time to time I have contributed to various magazines. 
Many of my more serious contributions to literature have 
been similarly initiated; and, more than once, fragments 
of poems, both in English and other languages, have been 
heard or read by me in dreams. I regret much that I 
have not yet been able to recover any one entire poem. 
My memory always failed before I could finish writing 
out the lines, no matter how luminous and recent the 
impressions made by them on my mind. However, even 
as regards verses, my experience has been far richer and 
more successful than that of Coleridge, the only product 
of whose faculty in this direction was the poetical frag- 
ment Kubla Khan, and there was no scenic dreaming 
on the occasion, only the verses were thus obtained.” 





“Tt may, perhaps, be worthy of remark that by far the 
larger number of my dreams occurred towards dawn; 
sometimes even, after sunrise, during a ‘second sleep.’ 
A condition of fasting, united possibly with some subtle 
magnetic or other atmospheric state, seems therefore to 
be that most open to impressions of the kind. And, in 
this connection, I think it right to add that for fifteen 
years I have been an abstainer from flesh-meats; not a 
‘Vegetarian,’ because during the whole of that period 
I have used such animal produce as butter, cheese, eggs, 
and milk. That the influence of fasting and of sober 
fare upon the perspicacity of the sleeping brain was 
known to the ancients in times when dreams were far 
more highly esteemed than they now are, appears evi- 
dent from various passages in the records of theurgy 
and mysticism. Philostratus, in his Life of Apollonius 
Tyaneus, represents the latter as informing King Phrao- 
tes that ‘the Oneiropolists, or Interpreters of Visions, 
are wont never to interpret any vision till they have first 
inquired the time at which it befell; for, if it were early, 
and of the morning sleep, they then thought that they 
might make a good interpretation thereof (that is, that 
it might be worth the interpreting), in that the soul was 
then fitted for divination, and disencumbered. But if in 
the first sleep, or near midnight, while the soul was as 
yet clouded and drowned in libations, they, being wise, 
refused to give any interpretation. Moreover, the gods 
themselves are of this opinion, and send their oracles 
only into abstinent minds. For the priests, taking him 
who doth so consult, keep him one day from meat and 
three days from wine, that he may in a clear soul receive 
the oracles.’ And again, Iamblichus, writing to Agath- 
ocles, says:—‘ There is nothing unworthy of belief in 
what you have been told concerning the sacred sleep, 
and seeing by means of dreams. I explain it thus:— 
The soul has a twofold life, a lower and a higher. In 
sleep the soul is liberated from the constraint of the 
body, and enters, as an emancipated being, on its divine 
life of intelligence. Then, as the noble faculty which 


beholds objects that truly are—the objects in the world 
of intelligence—stirs within, and awakens to its power, 
who can be astonished that the mind which contains in 
itself the principles of all events, should, in this its state 
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of liberation, discern the future in those antecedent 
principles which will constitute that future? The nobler 
part of the mind is thus united by abstraction to higher 
natures, and becomes a participant in the wisdom and 
foreknowledge of the gods. . . . The night-time of the 
body is the day-time of the soul.’” 





While the Kingsford dreams are alleged to be natural 
workings of the brain, here is a specimen of the artificial. 
The story is told by a Dr. Wright in his recently pub- 
lished reminiscenses, Other People. Thirty years or 
more ago, he was so fortunate while in Scotland as to 
be invited to dine with De Quincey. “ Fora long time,” 
the author says, “we had been discussing Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, and all the rest, when there glided noiselessly 
into the room, like a shadow, a little weird-looking old 
man, saffron-colored, with unkempt hair, dirty collar, 
long snuff-brown coat, feet sliding about in large india- 
rubber goloshes, and extended to me a wee, fleshless 
hand, like a bird’s claw. At dinner De Quincey spoke 
little. After the ladies had withdrawn he excused him- 
self, took from his vest pocket a pill of opium, as large 
as a small hickory-nut, and swallowed it. In the draw- 
ing-room he dozed for a time, but presently his daughter 
asked him to read something from Wordsworth, whose 
voice and manner he was said to imitate exactly. 
Thereupon she took from a shelf a volume of Words- 
worth’s poetry, opened it at the Ode on Immortality, 
and spread it out on the arm of the chair by her father’s 
side. He rubbed his eyes and drawled his way through 
the poem everlastingly. As he closed the book a strange 
light seemed to glow through his eyes and illuminate his 
face. He began to talk with a voice that seemed to 
flow out of the Unknown—low, mellifluous, ceaseless, 
filling one with awe. We listened almost breathless, 
and soon found ourselves sitting on the floor at his feet, 
looking into his transfigured face, like entranced chil- 
dren. On, on, he discoursed, as I have never heard 
mortal discourse before or since. If one could imagine 
all the wisdom, sentiment, and learning to be crushed 
from De Quincey’s many volumes of printed books, and 
to be poured out, a continuous stream, he might form 
some conception of that long discourse—how long we 
knew not. It was a prolonged and intensified suspiria 
de profundis. When the monologue ceased, I looked at 
my watch and found it was three o’clock in the morning. 
The poor, exhausted old man of genius, whom I felt like 
clasping to my heart, had a tallow dip lighted to show 
me through the trees to the roadside gate. I took my 
leave of the little household, who had entertained me 
with a true banquet of the gods, and walked to Edin- 
burg, beholding on the way the great sun rising from 
the distant sea, and meditating on many things.” 





Edmund Gosse the English professor, critic, and poet, 
has been giving American’s syndicate letter advice as to 
how to read poetry. Among other interesting and in- 
structive things, he says: “Out of those who are readers, 
that is to say, out of the whole educated race between 
infancy and extreme old age, the readers of poetry are 
chiefly drawn, if I may trust my own limited experience, 
from one sex and from one decade. It may be differ- 
ent, I have had reason to believe that it is different, in 
America, but certainly in England, at the present time, 
girls and women take remarkably little interest in verse. 
The readers of poetry are males, and of these very few 
are boys or middle-aged men. I should say that, speak- 
ing roughly, the class which keeps the poets alive is 
young men between 22 and 32. Beiore this age men are 
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crude in sentiment, indifferent to pathos; after this age 
the responsibilities of life, the disappearance of illusions, 
the fatal chase of wealth have robbed them of the power 
of finding a stimulant or even an anodyne in poetry.” 





“To know whether verse is poetry or not—nay, even 
whether it is verse or not—is easier than might be sup- 
posed. Style, that great antiseptic, as Mr. Lowell calls 
it, has kept alive only what is at least fairly good in the 
past, and the reader who confines himself to the recog- 
nized writers up to the last generation will have more 
difficulty in finding bad poetry than good. Every one, 
however, has a just curiosity to read the verse of his own 
day, that in which his own peculiar hopes and fears and 
passions are crystallized. Here tradition cannot help us; 
but if we have familiarized ourselves with what is best 
in the past we shall unconsciously have obtained a 
standard of taste which will enable us, broadly enough 
for practical purposes, to judge whether modern verse is 
really poetry or not. It may aid the reader in perceiv- 
ing why selection by quality is needful if we examine 
what is the nature of the stimulus to obtain which we 
read this emotionally artificial literature which we call 
poetry. We read it, then, to obtain that pleasure which 
is given by the presence in combined harmony of cer- 
tain artistic factors, mainly melody of verse, pictur- 
esqueness of phrase and appropriate novelty of thought. 
The less these or similar qualities are united the less 
genuine is the harmony and the less wholesome is the 
pleasure experienced. If the meter and assonance of 
the verse are above reproach, and if the ideas are never- 
theless vapid or not original, the pleasure is defective. 
If the ideas are new and good, but the meter halts, the 
pleasure is, or ought to be, still less; and this is why 
readers, young readers especially, should be strongly 
recommended to confine themselves as much as possible 
to what is really good. It is undoubtedly beneficial for 
the taste sometimes to read what is known to be first 
rate, with special attention to an analysis of the causes 
of pleasure. For instance,.a sonnet of Shakespeare, a 
lyric of Shelley, a fragment of Milton’s blank verse, is 
above discussion. We do not ask any one whether this 
is good poetry or not. If any one does not appreciate 
it the fault, we are perfectly certain, lies in his own in- 
tellectual palate. But, of course, as a wine taster ora 
tea taster has to be very careful while he is learning his 
trade not to vitiate his palate by drinking trash, so we 
should beware of allowing ourselves to be seduced, on 
fortuitous grounds, by bad verses.” 





“While we make sure of the quality of the poetry we 
read, we must not neglect a responsibility which lies 
more with us than with the poet. The power of verse 
to give us the highest pleasure will be incomplete—in- 
deed, it will be almost non-existent—if we are not care- 
ful to obtain from it the effect which the poet intended. 
Sadly few are those educated persons who read verse 
aloud with dignity and skill. My advice is, learn te read 
poetry judiciously, richly, and clearly aloud, and then 
persevere ‘in reading silently to yourself in the conscious 
way. Every attentive person must have noticed that 
there are two ways of silent reading. One with his eyes 
alone, automatically, rapidly, in the very back parlor of 
the brain; the other is with the lips also, in imagination, 
although no sound is made, with the formation of every 
word, and as if on the very frontier of vocal expression. 
The second of these modes should always be adopted in 
reading poetry to one’s self. Here there is no breath- 
less interest in the facts narrated, no overwhelming ne- 
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cessity to hurry on for information’s sake. It must never 
be overlooked that the sound, the conduct of the metri- 
cal effect, is no matter of indifference. Even in mere 
rhapsodies, divested of all real verse form, such as the 
effusions of Ossian and of Walt Whitman, there is a right 
way of reading and a wrong. Among the great masters 
of meter we may take it as certain that, at all events in 
the characteristic writings, no apparent discord is an 
accident or a fault, but variation introduced for purposes 
of the most refined art. Hence, when the young or in- 
experienced reader comes upon a line which seems to 
him to be difficult or impossible to scan, he should not 
pass it by, or force it to blend itself unwillingly to his 
preconceived notions, but take as much pains to learn 
the poet’s intended effect as he would take in mastering 
a page of Greek or Latin to find out the exact meaning 
of a stubborn phrase. Let him, above all, suppose him- 
self in error sooner than the poet, and let him remember 
that one of the greatest scholars that ever lived, the 
famous Bentley, brought ridicule on himself because he 
could not bend Milton’s text down to the level of his 
own rules—he ventured to set right the music of Paradise 
Lost. It was like correcting a great master because his 
melody did not keep time with a barrel organ, and, 
amazingly clever man as Bentley was, the world has 
never ceased to laugh at his presumption.” 





Discussing the business of authorship and the relative 
value of women and men in literary pursuits, T. W. 
Higginson, in Harper’s Bazar, says: “One writer sets 
out with the proposition that the women who succeed 
are usually women who have some other support than 
authorship. By a little discreet rearrangement of the 
list, by giving husbands to some women who have been 
many years widows, and by assigning successful hus- 
bands where there has actually been something ap- 
proaching bankruptcy, by bringing into conspicuous light 
the well-to-do households and remanding to obscurity 
the single sisters like Miss Alcott, a fairly good case can 
be made out. Nor would it be hard to make out an 
equally good case on the other side. Ease and leisure 
tempt some to write, poverty urges others, and literary 
talent may be found in either class. As a matter of fact it 
makes very little difference, except that perhaps poverty 
is the more potent and permanent stimulus, as offering 
fewer alternative enjoyments. Mrs. Frances Anne Kem- 
ble was said to give her first Shakespearian readings 
under pressure of temporary poverty, and to claim that 
she read for her ‘bread.’ Afterward, when needing it 
less, she was reported to claim that she did it for her 
‘butter.’ On the whole, there are probably as many 
women who work for their butter as for their bread, but 
it never seems to make much difference with their work. 
The essential things are talent and energy; and these 
being given, it must still remain for a time an open 
question whether the talent is only of the sensational or 
of the permanent kind. In the latter case it usually ends 
in being called genius instead of talent, and perhaps in 
securing posthumous fame in place of bread or butter.” 





“Tt is a curious fact that almost all the women authors 
actually named in the essays before me are those whose 
work is obviously perishable, and that the American 
women whose writings are most likely to be read fifty 
years hence—as Helen Jackson and Emma Lazarus— 
are not so much as mentioned in them, although the 
former at least made an independent income by her pen. 
There is the same difference among men. It is often 
necessary to choose—unless nature made the decision 
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before you were born—whether to take your reward in 
money or in fame. At a time when Hawthorne was 
earning with difficulty a few hundred dollars a year, and 
getting perhaps $20 each for tales now immortal, the 
poet Longfellow received a call from ‘Professor’ In- 
graham, who told him that he had brought novel-writing 
to such perfection that he could with little effort turn 
out twenty novels a year and earn $3000, which would 
be equivalent to $5000 to-day. Yet there is no evi- 
dence that Hawthorne ever envied his rival. Ingraham’s 
high-water mark was The Prince of the House of David, 
a sort of anticipation of the still more popular Ben-Hur 
of the present time; but he now appears in the cyclope- 
dias simply as ‘an author of sensational romances,’ 
while Hawthorne’s fame is as fixed and permanent in its 
way as that of Shakespeare. Sometimes, though rarely, 
the two forms of success are combined; but it is of great 
importance to an author’s peace of mind that he or she 
should decide which kind of success is desirable.” 





“The question is not merely whether this or that 
author has made $10,000 or $20,000 a year by writing, 
but whether you would be willing for that sum to have 
done that author’s precise work and no more. I have often 
seen books by which the writer claimed to have made 
$1000, and yet they were books which I should have 
been sorry to shoulder at that price; while I should be 
proud to have written Thoreau’s Week on the Concord 
and Merrimack Rivers, of which the author carried 
seven hundred unsold copies—out of nine hundred 
printed—up to his attic on his back. It is observable 
that most women who write about other women in the 
newspapers seem to think chiefly of the $1000. The 
fact that Mrs. Stowe wrote for the cause of the negroes, 
and Mrs. Jackson (latterly) for that of the Indians, and 
Miss Lazarus for that of the Jews —and that to them 
success was measured by the interest thus inspired— 
does not seem to enter into their account. Then the 
delight of expression, which is so large a part of the in- 
tellectual stimulus of the true writer, is a thing for which 
money affords no measure. Then there is the high 
ambition to do honor to one’s native land, and the 
minor yearning to take rank with the original writers of 
the world. Longfellow wrote in his diary (February 24, 
1853) of Mrs. Stowe, ‘At one step she has reached the 
top of the staircase up which the rest of us climb on our 
knees year after year.’ Such an admission from per- 
haps the most popular American author of his day would 
count to many women for more than money. Then it is 
vain to say, as some of these newspaper criticisms point 
out, that the largest incomes gained by literature do not 
equal those obtained, even by certain women, in trade 
or invention. Of course they do not; but these com- 
mercial successes are balanced by two things: first, that 
they do not lead to the flattering personal admiration 
and affection won through literature; and then that the 
reverse side of the commercial medal is failure.” 





“An anonymous writer in the Fortnightly Review,” says 
the New York Tribune, “discusses the trade of author 
with a special view to the question of its pecuniary re- 
wards. He reaches two conclusions: first, that author- 
ship is handicapped above all professions by the com- 
petition of the dead; second, that the only way by which 
something more substantial than fame can be won in 
literature is by consulting and appealing to the taste of 
the public. ‘here is truth in both these positions, but 
perhaps too much weight is allowed to the former of 
them. The competition of the dead, being that of the 
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best writers, since none other survive, is no doubt for- 
midable, so far as it goes; but it does not go so far as 
this writer seems to think; it does not appreciably affect 
that largest class of readers which demands present 
amusement based on observation of the world as it is to- 
day. As to the second proposition, that the public taste 
must be followed, abundant evidence of its truth might 
be brought forward, and this evidence would tend to show 
that after all the public taste is really seldom formed by 
writers who assume the function of educators, but that it 
follows certain lines related closely to prevailing tenden- 
cies in life and thought. Occasionally some author pro- 
duces a book which hits the general sense immediately, 
and he reaps the reward. The authors who write solely 
for thinkers must always be content with an audience 
‘fit but few.’ It is for amusement that the toiling, 
scrambling, suffering world clamors, and for this it 
always has paid and always will pay most liberally. As 
the general competition grows fiercer from year to year, 
moreover, the demand for lightness, gayety, glitter, 
and sensation naturally increases. Thus it is that the 
stage and the novel both reflect what at first sight ap- 
pears to be a strange access of popular frivolity. The 
recent reaction in favor of sensationalism in fiction has 
been solemnly bewailed by many writers who have seen 
in it nothing but a backward movement in the public 
taste. But the truth is that the sharper the struggle for 
existence becomes the more people not merely seek, but 
require, light and stimulating recreations. Realism has 
been tried and found wanting. Either it is dull to som- 
nolence or it is nasty to nausea, and neither of these 
characteristics appeals to any considerable portion of the 
public. Sensationalism does so appeal, if it is well em- 
ployed, and the more monotonous and fatiguing the gen- 
eral reader’s own occupation the more he tends to take 
delight in bold images. Nor does the general reader 
reject sensationalism on the ground that it is unreal; 
on the contrary, he knows—for he reads the newspapers 
—that everything happens, and not least often the most 
surprising and unexpected things. The world is really 
as full of romance as ever, and all that the reader of 
fiction asks is that this romance shall be adapted to 
pleasant endings, and that the hero and heroine shall 
come out all right in the last chapter. The authors 
who can and do meet the popular taste have their reward, 
and why should they notre After all, literature is a mar- 
ket to which every writer brings his wares. If he has 
made them with a single eye to please himself he has no 
right to complain because the public, to whom they are 
offered, will have none of them. The test of the prop- 
erty value of a book is finally identical with the test of 
all other values. Those who write for posterity or for 
the few of course do not expect present appreciation. 
Those who write for a living are commercial adventurers 
in the last analysis, and they must stand or fall by the 
manner in which they have catered to the taste of the 
majority. This is not hardship, it is not injustice; it is 
the simple operation of a natural law.” 





George S. Boutwell, in the North American Review 
for March, puts the international copyright problem into 
a clear and sensible shape. Be it a question of glory or 
of coin his argument holds good. The essayist asks 
this question: “Who would beaefit by international 
copyright?” and then goes on to say: “ Practically, the 
question is important chiefly in connection with Great 
Britain and its dependencies. The publication of a for- 
eign book in another language is an unusual occurrence 
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in the United States, and a translation made by a citizen 
is entitled to the benefits of the copyright system. As 
between Great Britain and the United States there is 
great inequality. The population of the United States 
is in the ratio of twelve to seven, when compared with 
the population of Great Britain, and in proportion to 
population we would furnish two readers of an English 
book as often as Great Britain would furnish one reader 
of an American book. The ratio of readers would be 
as twenty-four to seven. The fact may not be credita- 
ble to us as a literary people, but it is probable that the 
number of English books copyrighted in America would 
be three times as great as the number of American 
books that would be copyrighted in England. Thus it 
must happen that England would contribute only a mod- 
erate amount to the support of American authors, while 
the United States would contribute at least three times 
as much to English authors. If, therefore, we were pre- 
pared to co-operate with Great Britain in a system of 
protection to the authors of the two countries, we ought 
to. consider whether the advantages are to be equal. 
Can we afford to pay three dollars to English authors 
and writers in order that American authors may receive 
one dollar from the reading public of Great Britain? 
All this assumes that the price of English books will be 
increased in the United States, and that the price of 
American books will be advanced in Great Britain; and 
if this assumption be not just, we may well inquire by 
what means are the authors of either country to be ben- 
efited by an international copyright system. If we apply 
the logic of trade to the case, we are justified in the 
conclusion that the prices of English reprints would cor- 
respond to the prices of American books, while at the 
present time they are sold at much lower rates. The 
competition thus existing affects the price of American 
books and always in favor of the public.” 





As proof of this common-sense argument we quote 
from the London Life of March znd: “It is twelve 
months to-day since Robert Elsmere was published, and 
the statistics of its sale are interesting. At home there 
have been sold of the three-volume edition 3,500 copies, 
and of the popular edition 32,500—a total of 36,000. 
Careful inquiries in America show that 400,000 copies 
have been struck off from the plates in the possession of 
four piratical houses, and to these must be added a large 
number of the authorized edition issued in the United 
States, India and the colonies by Messrs. Macmillan.” 
If this does not illustrate the location of the book mar- 
ket, and the truth of Mr. Boutwell’s statements, we can 
only hope and pray for the experience of the law itself. 





The New York Evening Sun declares that the failure to 
secure an international copyright is doing a good deal to 
strengthen the tendencies of different publishing houses. 
Some houses, as those of Randolph and Armstrong, are 
going deeper into religious publications, Henry Holt & 
Co. into schgol books, Appletons into scientific works, 
George H. Putnam into works on political economy, 
historical biography—as the new editions of Washington’s 
life and Franklin’s works and Washington Irving—and 
history, as in its series of the States; Charles Scribner 
in the closer lines drawn toward literature proper, 
science and biography. The disposition is to exclude, as 
far as possible, works of fiction. Some houses have re- 
linquished fiction entirely. Others publish only enough 
to preserve their relations with the novel-reading public. 


The Paper World discloses the interesting fact that the 
news companies receive an average of thirty new periodi- 
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cal publications every week in the year. They find not 
more than one out of the thirty profitable to handle, and 
not one in thirty is permanently successful. The great 
majority of the new progeny of intellect and enterprise 
hardly get their eyes open before they die. A birth rate 
of thirty a week seems very high. That is 1,560 a year, 
or, looking at it another way, five for every week day in 
the year. A new periodical is born and sent out to the 
news companies to nurse every four hours and forty- 
eight minutes, day or night. How few of the interesting 
little creatures ever cut their eye teeth. But the statis- 
tics procured by the Paper World from the news com- 
panies by no means represent the actual rate of increase 
—says the N. Y. Sun—since comparatively few of the 
new journals started in the United States find their way 
to these agencies of distribution Notwithstanding the 
tremendous mortality among the new born, and the great 
number of older newspapers which drop out of existence 
every year, the net annual increase in periodical publica- 
tions of all sorts—daily, weekly, and monthly, political 
and commercial, heathen and Christian, smart and silly, 
is from 500 to 1,500. It varies much in different years. 
The least prolific year since 1880 was 1882, when the 
net increase was 344. The most prolific year was 1884, 
when the excess of births over deaths was 1,475. Next 
to that came another Presidential year, 1880, when the 
increase was 1,020. In fact, during the past twenty 
years there has been only one year when there were 
more periodical dead ducks than literary fledglings. 





Instead of “the largest circulation,” the newspaper of 
the greatest earthly dignity has “the smallest circulation 
in the world.” It isthe Austrian Kaiser’s Chronicle—the 
most curious publication in Europe. Its proprietor is 
the Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria, who publishes 
it for his sole benefit, and not for that of the public. 
State duties occupy most of his time, and he has little 
leisure to read the Vienna dailies. He wants to know 
not only what goes on every day in the civilized world, 
but also what is said in Europe and America about the 
Austrian Government. To satisfy this desire it would 
be necessary for him to skim through hundreds of papers 
daily, but even then many a pungent notice of himself 
or his Government would certainly escape him. And 
even if he were to employ a staff of clerks to examine 
the papers, and clip out the proper articles, he would be 
little better off, for he would have no time to read the 
mass of material which they would hand to him every 
morning. News, however, the Kaiser must have, and 
through this paper, the Imperial Review, he gets it in 
richer and fuller measure than any other man in the 
world. The construction of the paper is as unique as 
its object. The Imperial News Bureau, which is almost 
a department of state, publishes it at a cost of 200,000 
gulden yearly. The chief of the Bureau, who is a high 
Government official, is assisted by several sub-editors, 
each of whom is in turn assisted by a corps of trained 
clerks. The work begins before dawn, when the chief's 
mail wagon proceeds to the depot for the foreign papers. 
Once in the Bureau they are sorted according to the dif- 
ferent countries or States, and taken to the various sub- 
editors. There is a copy of every leading paper in 
Europe, no matter in what language it may be printed; 
and there are also copies of several minor Austrian 
papers in the different dialects of the Empire. The 
huge pile of papers being arranged, the clerks go to 
work. On any reference to the Austrian Government 
or the Imperial family being found, a blue pencil is 
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drawn through the article. In this manner the readers 
get through their work, after which the marked papers 
are sent to the sub-editors, who read the articles care- 
fully, and condense them. A lengthy criticism may thus 
be reduced to a few lines, though, if very important, lit- 
tle pruning may take place. In all cases, the original 
language and style are closely preserved. It is, of 
course, necessary to translate all foreign articles into 
German, as the review is in that language. 
of translation takes a long time, but cannot be shirked, 
as the foreign criticisms form an essential part of the 
Review. In due time, however, every paper has been 
read, and every article condensed, and now comes the 
last process in the construction of this strange paper. 
It is late at night, for the work is very heavy, and the 
paper must be ready for the Emperor in the morning. 
Men famous for their penmanship do the finishing work. 
The selected articles are given to them and they make 
three copies—one for the Emperor, one for the Foreign 
Minister, and one for the Secretary of State. A fourth 
copy is never made, and a glimpse at one of the three is 
never vouchsafed to any one unconnected with the 
Bureau. The copy for the Emperor is written on beau- 
tiful linen. paper, and at the head of the first page stands 
the finely decorated title, Journal-Revue fiir Sie Majes- 
tat den Kaiser. The copies for the Minister and Sec- 
retary are also written on exceptionally handsome paper, 
but of an inferior quality to that used for the Emperor’s. 
The writing itself is like copper-plate, and no matter 
what the hurry may be, excellence in this respect is im- 
perative. There are usually from sixteen to twenty 
pages in the paper, but in dull times, when criticism is 
scanty, it falls as low as four or five. It is the Emperor’s 
regular custom to read the Review as soon as he rises in 
the morning, and if there is any specially important arti- 
cle in it, he summons his Minister and has a talk with 
him about it. At any rate he reads the journal from 
beginning to end, and thus knows each day how he and 
_ his Government are regarded by the civilized nations of 
the earth. The articles may be oid—as a matter of fact, 
each journal is a day late—but they are new to him. 





A correspondent of the Tribune writes that La Re- 
volte, the Anarchist organ of which Prince Krapotkine 
is editor, is a little sheet, about the size of an ordinary 
prospectus, and is published in a sixth story in one of 
the worst quarters of Paris. Elisée Reclus is one of its 
main supporters, and a broken-down workman is the os- 
tensible printer. This wretched leaflet, which used some 
ten years ago to be published at Vienna, has a larger 
number of correspondents than many a more pretentious 
journal. It gets more news from Spain and Italy than 
from anywhere else, but from the Cape of Good Hope 
to the Argentine Republic there is hardly a place with- 
out a circle with which it is in communication. What- 
ever be the fashion of other journals, its polyglot con- 
tributors hold fast to the old tradition of anonymity. 





Rodolfo Lanciani, in his recently published work, An- 
cient Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries, gives 
interesting information regarding the old books and 
booksellers. The great book market, the Paternoster 
Row of ancient Rome, was the Argiletum, a quarter 
situated between the Roman Forum and the Subura. 
Here the “brarii and the antiguarii, booksellers and 
copyists of old works, kept their richly furnished shops, 
so often mentioned and described by Martial and 
Horace. On either side of the entrance door there were 
hung elaborate advertisements, giving the title and the 
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price of literary novelties. Each of the leading book- 
sellers secured the privilege of the works of a leading 
author. Thus the brothers Sosii were the agents for 
Horace, and Atrectus and Secundus were the publishers 
of Martial, Tryphon of Quintilianus, and Dorus of Sen- 
eca. Editions of one thousand copies were generally 
issued, as certified by Pliny the younger, and appeared 
in various literary markets at the same time: in Athens, 
where the great meeting-place of bibliophiles was in the 
orchestra of the theatre of Bacchus; in Alexandria near 
the Serapaion; in Lyons, and so on. So great was the 
demand for rare books that spurious ones were freely 
put in circulation, a practice strongly denounced by 
Galenus, who complains that he found in book-stalls 
volumes bearing the name of Hippocrates which had 
never been written by the great master. Books were 
not placed upright on the shelves, as with us, but hori- 
zontally. The first illumination of the volume offered 
by the Abbot Ceolfridus to the Holy See in 716, now in 
the Bibliotheca Laurenziana at Florence, represents an 
armarium with open shutters, and with the books lying 
horizontally on the shelves. The same particular is 
represented in one of the mosaics at Ravenna. 
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“Which English authors,” asks a writer in the Pall 
Mall Gazette, “are the richest in supplying Familiar 
Quotations? I am prompted to ask the question by a 
remark in Mr. John Morley’s introduction to the new 
edition of Wordsworth. According to Mr. Morley, 
Wordsworth stands third on the list. ‘Only two writers,’ 
he says, ‘have contributed so many lines of daily popu- 
larity and application. In the handbooks of familiar 
quotations Wordsworth fills more space than anybody 
save Shakespeare and Pope.’ A reference to the last 
edition of Bartlett, which is far the best collection, does 
not quite bear out Mr. Morley’s statement. Here isa 
list of the number of pages filled by some of the authors: 


Shakespeare...... 118 Goldsmith........ g Coleridge ....... 6 
ee 34 Johnson......... 8 Longfellow.......6 
POpe. «oe ccccccees 26 Moore........... 8 Voung «. cccccees 6 
Wordsworth....... BS SCO. ices veces C, Briss cccced 
DYTOR. + 00000 0:0 66.588. TERROR: 0:0 05.004 8 Campbell........ 4 
COMET, 6:« S00 s:0:00:058O: GT v6 woes sncond 9 Cramer. osc cece 4 
i eee 50 Butler......scse0 6 


“The old Testament, it may be interesting to add, 
supplies twenty-one pages of ‘familiar quotations ’—the 
same number as Byron—and the New Testament ten.” 





The following story is told by the Literary Builetin 
regarding the ready comprehension which some people 
profess for everything that Browning has written. One 
lady was talking about the matter with another, a pro- 
found Browningite. “Iam sure,” said the latter, “that I 
understood without difficulty everything that Browning 
wrote.” “And upon the first reading?” asked the 
other. “Certainly.” The first lady took down her 
Browning, turned gravely to one of the most mystical of 
the poems and began to read it wrong end first, that is 
to say, she read the last line first, and then the next to 
the last line, and kept on till she.had read the whole, 
finishing in an animated delivery with the first line of 
the poem. She lent to the rhyme, more or less dubious, 
of the poet the music, quite undeniable, of her voice; 
and the new disciple of Browning drank it all in with 
eager ears. “There!” the reader said when she had 
finished, “do you mean to say that you understood 
that?” “ Perfectly,” said the other; “nothing could be 


more luminous than those glorious lines, which march 
from their introductory statement to their irresistible 
conclusion like the advance of a splendid army.” 
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CHOICE VERSE-SELECTED FROM THE MAGAZINES 












Love's citadel is strong, beloved, 
But not of senseless stone ; 
Though forced so wearily to wait, 





The Watch at the Sepulchre—Edinburgh Herald 


(The Roman sentinel in soliloquy) 














From east to west I’ve marched beneath the eagles, tip 
From Pontius unto Gaul, A beggar, by the shining gate, 
Kept many a watch on which by death surrounded, I know it opens soon or late, 
I’ve seen each comrade fall ; fogue ae tat mye: 
Fear? I could laugh until the rocks re-echoed, O, patience, heart! O, peace, my heart ! 
To think that I should fear— Who feasts with Love, must drink of grief; 
Who have met death in every form unshrinking— The draught is bitter past belief, 
To watch this dead man here! But Love is sweet, and Life is brief, 





Oh, peace, my heart! 





In Dacian forests sitting by our watch fire, 










I’ve kept the wolves at bay ; ti 

On Rhetian Alps escaped the ice hills hurling, a ania Mrs. Margaret Wood 
Close where our legions lay ; I saw this monstrous grave the earth 

On moonless nights upon the sands of Libya, Shake with a spasm as though of birth, 
I’ve sat with shield firm set, And shudder with a sullen sound, 

And heard the lion roar ; in this forearm, As though the dead stirred in the ground. 
The tiger’s teeth have met! And that great angel girt with flame 

Cried till the heavens were rent around, 











I was star-gazing when he stole upon me, “Come forth, ye dead !’’"—Yet no man came. 
Until I felt his breath, Then there was silence overhead ; 
And saw his jewel eyes gleam; then he seized me, But far below the ancient dead 
An instant met his death. Muttered as if in mockery ; 
My weapon in his thick veined neck I buried ; And there was darkness in the sky, 
My feet his warm blood dyed. And rolling through the realm of death, 
And then I bound my wound and till the morning, Laughter and some obscure reply, 





With tongues that none interpreteth. 





Lay couched upon his side. 





Here—though the stars are veiled—the peaceful city, Song of the Rising Lark—Eleanor Louisa Hervey 
Lies at our feet asleep ; : 
Round us the still more peaceful dead are lying, I was woke in the grass 
In slumber yet more deep ; By the delicate pass 
A low wind moaning glides among the olives, Of & gesenner tread. 
Till every hillside sighs, With a start, with a spring, ’ 
But round me here the moaning seems to mutter, Up I fled! up I fled! 
And gather where He lies. Lake, forest, and valley before me spread, 
Dingle and meadow-ring, 













And through the darkness faint pale beams are flying, Shingle and lea, 

That touch this hill alone ; Glimmer and shimmer and ripple of sea. 
Whence these unearthly lights and whence these shadows, Higher, higher, 

That move upon the stone? My wing’s desire! 





If the Olympian Jove awake in thunder, Higher, higher, higher, higher, 
His great eyes I could meet ; Small as spines on the thistle 

















But His—if once again they looked upon me— The white spires bristle, 
Would strike me at his feet! No wider, no taller, 
He looked as if my brother hung there bleeding, se and smaller. 
igher, higher, 
And put my soul to shame; rah : 
' 2 . . My wing’s desire ! 
As if my mother with His eyes was pleading, - , F 
s Up the fire-mountain, by fountain and fountain 
And pity overcame Of fire! 
But could not save; He who in death was hanging, : 
On the topmost cone 
On the accursed tree— A white eagle’s feather is wavi ] 
Was he the Son of God? for so in dying, gre = 
; Higher, higher, 
He seemed to die for me. ter vlna Diahea? 
And all my pitiless deeds came up before me; Reis, sePrnagepelg ‘ 
: Let me swim, let me swoon 
ne FES Cee, SESH In the rush of the whirlwind that swirls ‘neath th 
What if He rose again and I should meet Him ? . - ee Lee Serene Cone 
Sites cael to tania Higher, higher, higher, higher !— 
anil Oh! the drive of the rack. 
The Beggar—Clara G. Dolliver—Overland Still! Still! Still! Still! 





The rush and the thrill 









I know not if 't were best, beloved, 
That you and I should part, Bess sae beat; 
I only know, a little while In the strife 
You made me happier with your smile ; Breathlessly, deathlessly, 
Some bitter tears you did beguile, Pe cons 4 ns paar atl 
And stilled my hungry heart. Gin tan the ted cigute 






I know not if ’t were best, beloved, Let me soar, soar, soar 
The idyl should be done ; Through the golden door. 

From grudging Fate’s reluctant hand Higher, higher, 

I took the gift, as thirsty sand My wing’s desire ! 

Drinks in the rain, when all the land Higher, higher, higher, higher !— 
Has blistered in the sun. The delight, the delight ! 
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Sweet, sweet, sweet, sweet !— 
After the rush 
What a calm, what a hush! 
After the roar, 
So to soar, so to soar 
Through the golden door! 
No higher, no higher, 
My wing’s desire! 
I should faint in the fire. 
Light upon light, 
Heat upon heat, 
Bright upon bright, 
Sweet upon sweet ; 
Silence on silence floating out stealingly, 
Hushfully, feelingly, 
After the whirlwind not a pulse-beat ! 
All asleep, asleep, 
Asleep in the still, 
Folded deep ; 
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Asleep in the still of the broken will 
Touched by the universe tenderly, healingly, 
All around 
Not a sound, 
Left or right, 
Not a sight, 
Only the stars sailing fleet after fleet, 
Still as night, 
Lapsed in supineness, 
O! the divineness, 
After the whirlwind not a pulse-beat! 
Light upon light, 
Heat upon heat, 
Bright upon bright, 
Sweet upon sweet, 
Wings in the wilderness, worlds at the feet, 
Sweet ! 
Sweet ! 
Sweet ! 


“The Norway Sheep”—All the Year Round 


The fierce wind breaking from his bond comes roaring from the west ; 
On every long, deep rolling wave the white horse shows his crest, 

As if a million mighty steeds had burst their masters’ hold ; 

For the wild white sheep of Norway are coming to the fold. 


The storm-drum shows its warning sign ; the sea gulls swoop and cry; 
The fleecy clouds are driven fast across the stormy sky ; 

Along the sands the fresh foam-gouts in ghastly sport are rolled ; 

For the wild white sheep of Norway are coming to the fold. 


Wistful the fisher seaward looks, out from the great stone pier, 
Wistful he stands, the breakers’ call along the cliffs to hear, 

To hear across the flowing tide, the ceaseless rock bells tolled, 
While fast and fierce the Norway sheep are coming to the fold. 


“ The wife and bairns will get no bread from yonder sea,” he thinks, 
As his idle coble by the staithes strains at its cable’s links ; 
Small use to bait the lines, or see the broad brown sails unrolled, 
When the wild white sheep of Norway are coming to the fold. 


“God guard the ships at sea to-night,” the stern old sailors say, 
Straining keen eyes across the waste of heaving, tossing spray, 
Recalling many a bitter night of storm and dread of old, 

When the wild white sheep of Norway were coming to the fold. 


Oh! there is many an aching heart, here in the red-roofed town, 
As wives and mothers hear the blast come wailing from the down; 
Who knows what tale of death or wreck to-morrow may be told ? 
For the wild white sheep of Norway are coming to the fold. 


The Last Letter—Frank Dempster Sherman—Century 


Long years within its sepulchre 
Of faintly scented cedar 

Has lain this letter dear to her 
Who was its constant reader ; 

The postmark on the envelope 
Sufficed the date to give her, 

And told the birth of patient hope 
That managed to outlive her. 


How often to this treasure-box, 
Tears in her eyes’ soft fringes, 
She came with key and turned the locks, 
And on its brazen hinges 
Swung back the quaintly figured lid 
And raised a sandal cover, 
Disclosing, under trinkets hid, 
This message from her lover. 


Then lifting it as 't were a child, 
Her hand awhile caressed it 

Ere to the lips that sadly smiled 
Time and again she pressed it ; 

Then drew the small inclosure out 
And smoothed the wrinkled paper, 

Lest any line should leave a doubt 
Or any word escape her. 


Still held the olden charm its place 
Amid the tender phrases— 
Time seemed unwilling to efface 
The love-pervaded praises ; 
And though a thousand iovers might 
Have matched them all for passion, 
A poet were inspired to write 
In their unstudied fashion. 


From “ Darling” slowly, word by word, 
She read the tear-stained treasure ; 

The mists by which her eyes were blurred 
Grew out of pain and pleasure ; 

But when she reached that cherished name 
And saw the last leave-taking, 

The mist a storm of grief became, 
Her very heart was breaking ! 


I put it back—this old-time note, 
Which seems like sorrow’s leaven— 
For she who read, and he who wrote, 
Please God, are now in heaven. 
If lovers of to-day could win 
Such love as won this letter, 
The world about us would begin 
To gladden and grow better, 


-~ 
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Mr. Charles Dudley Warner is very tall, with a sol- 
dierly bearing and a fine, philosophic face and head. 
He is a famous “tramp,” and with one or two congenial 
pedestrians roams over the Adirondacks and gratifies his 
fondness for angling in many a mountain stream. Mr. 
Warner’s copy is clearly written in violet ink, and al- 
though he never rewrites a MS. there are scarcely six 
erasures to as many pages. His working hours, from 
ten until three, he spends in his comfortable study at 
home, the walls of which, covered with plain cartridge 
paper, form the artistic background to several fine pict- 
ures, and at half-past three Mr. Warner goes out to the 
office of the Hartford Courant, of which he has long been 
the successful editor. Mr. Warner was among the con- 
tributors to the old Knickerbocker and Putnam Maga- 
zines—his first article being written for the latter. He is 
full of sympathy and encouragement for young authors, 
and though, like most men in his position in the literary 
world, he is bored to madness by letters from ambitious 
young writefs and requests for his opinions on their vir- 
gin efforts, he nevertheless answers most of them kindly 
and truthfully, just as he would have liked to have had 
some literary light beam kindly on him in his earlier 
efforts. Fame came to Mr. Warner immediately on the 
publication of My Summer in a Garden, in which the 
author seems to have caught and held the joyousness 
of that out-door atmosphere, of which he is so fond. 





Madame Ragozin, who is engaged in compiling a work 
on old Oriental Monarchies, of which some papers have 
already appeared in the Putnams’ Nations Series, divides 
her time between New York and San Antonio, Texas, 
where she has aranch. Madame Ragozin is a Russian 
by birth and speaks English with a faint, delicious ac- 
cent. She is very tall, of fine presence and a charming 
conversationalist, who is deeply appreciated on the very 
rare occasions when she forsakes her studies to appear in 
society. Her culture is remarkable and her views 
broadly philosophic. She has collected a number of 
rare volumes and her library is a real delight. 


F. L. Stanton, the Southern dialect and character 
verse writer, is a handsome Georgian, thirty years of age. 
He is a printer by trade, and wooed the Muse at the 
case. His writings did not attract much attention until 
he drifted to Smithville, Ga.,—a little town of 400 inhab- 
itants—and began the publication of the Smithville 
_News, a weekly with exactly 400 subscribers. Young 
Stanton set the type, pulled the hand-press, kept the 
books, ran down delinquent subscribers, edited the paper 
and sang in the church choir on Sunday. He made the 
News an entirely original humorous weekly, after the 
manner of the Arkansas Traveller. The press of the 
State began to take notice of his work, and finally Joel 
Chandler Harris, of the Atlanta Constitution, was at- 
tracted to it. He began copying Mr. Stanton’s poems 
and sketches into the Constitution, placing them 
prominently on the editorial page. The New York 
Press, Texas Siftings, the Arkansas Traveller, and other 
newspapers followed suit, and asked exchange. Harris 
wrote to Stanton from Atlanta and gave him great 
encouragement. The poem, When Jim was Dead, 
struck a popular chord. Weary the Waiting was copied 
throughout the United States. Another poem, origi- 
nally published in the New York Weekly, found its way 





across the water and was copied into the London Budget 
with favorable comment. These fortunate happenings 
gave Stanton a start. He soon found that he could not 
fill orders for poems, and set type and edit even a little 
newspaper. So he abandoned the News and accepted 
an editorial position on the staff of the Rome, Ga., 
Tribune. Writing to a friend, Mr. Stanton says: “ What 
little education I have was got by hard study at night, 
never having had any school advantages worth record- 
ing. I shall have a weakness for poetry as long as I 
live. I feel every line I write, and would not write 
unless I did. Recently the Georgia Cracker published 
a sketch of me with my picture. This set me back at 
least a year in the estimation of my friends—so artistic- 
ally was the work done—but I have almost recovered 
from the sketch, and am slowly convalescing from the 
picture. I enjoy life up here in the mountains, whether 
climbing their steeps a-foot, cantering through the val- 
leys on horseback, or hunting quail with dog and gun.” 


Miss Amelia B. Edwards is visiting America, about 
the only place left on the face of the civilized globe, for 
Miss Edwards to visit. For the English authoress is an 
indefatigable traveller. For several years past, while in 
the service of the Egyptian Exploration Society, she has 
wandered nearly the length of the Nile. A description 
of the tribes who live along the banks of the historic 
stream is among her most interesting work. Miss Ed- 
wards is probably one of the most versatile writers of 
the day, and her pen treats of romance, poesy, arche- 
ology, and history. She has a strong, handsome face and 
a finely shaped head, and carries herself with dignity and 
ease. Her home is in Bristol, England, a lovely, quiet 
spot to which she retires, as to a haven of rest, after her 
months of wandering. Miss Edwards usually devotes 
two years toa novel. She sketches her plot, then am- 
plifies, and elaborates and alters until it suits her sense of 
the consistent as well as the artistic, and if, by chance, 
she desires to introduce a scene with which she is her- 
self unfamiliar, it is her custom to either make a flying 
trip of investigation to the $pot in question or, if this is 
impossible, to read up carefully until its details are en- 
graved on her mind. As for her characters, they are 
purely fictitious creatures of her mind, and she confesses 
never to have taken one of them from real life. She is 
a famous pedestrian and has laid out in her grounds at 
Bristol a walk, or rather a track, over which she covers 
two miles daily—be it storm or sunshine. 





Julian Ralph, writing of Arkell—the publisher of the 
Judge and recent purchaser of Frank Leslie’s Illustrated 
Weekly—says: I suppose there is not another man in 
the world like “Billy” Arkell. He is the son of a 
wealthy Englishman who makes paper bags at Canajo- 
harie, in the State of New York. The first startling 
thing that ever conjointly happened to the world and 
young Arkell was a kerosene explosion, in which he was 
so seriously hurt that it was necessary for his doctors to 
borrow pieces of the complexion of the babies of the 
neighborhood to be engrafted upon the unfortunate little 
sufferer. In this way he was rehabilitated, and in this 


way he became in appearance unlike any other man on 
earth. Upon this fact two distinct theories are built by 
men of scientific turn, to account for Arkell’s unique and 
notable characteristics. One theory is like that of 
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Laurence Sterne by which hé seeks to show that some- 
thing that happened before young Shandy was born in- 
fluenced that gentleman’s character and after life. The 
other is that since young Arkell is built up of parts of 
nearly a hundred of the babies of his birthplace, it natur- 
ally follows that he is as smart, as eccentric, as witty, as 
enterprising, and as remarkable in all ways as if he were 
one hundred Americans in one. He is so remarkable 
that unless he eventually owns the whole earth he never 
can make a bigger sensation than he produced all 
through his boyhood in the little town of Canajoharie, 
beginning with the kerosene explosion and ending with 
his starting out to sell his father’s paper bags. Canajo- 
harie would not have been known but forhim. “He 
was a tremendous success on the road selling goods,” 
says one of his fellow-townsmen. “It did not matter 
whom he applied to, he always sold a bill of goods. The 
man might not want paper bags, or might have all he 
wanted, it might be a minister or a manufacturer of 
ploughs, or railroad president who could not possibly use 
a paper bag, but Billy always sold to him, just the same.” 
Young Mr. Arkell in time made the acquaintance of 
Anthony J. Drexel, the banker, just as he has since 
made the acquaintance of every other great or rich man 
in the State of New York. He will naturally end by 
knowing all such persons all over the world, and it will 
be a good thing for them, for it is worth any man’s while 
to know Arkell. He let Mr. Drexel into a grand finan- 
cial scheme, in which Mr. Drexel put in the money and 
Arkell the experience. Unfortunately, the bottom fell 
out of the venture and Drexel lost the money he put in. 
Not so with Arkell. Instead of losing he increased his 
experience. He went off by himself and reflected. In 
time he returned to Mr. Drexel and said to him, “See 
here, one good turn deserves another; I let you into a 
little thing and it failed. Now some men would go off 
and give their next scheme to some one else, but I am 
not that sort of person. I will now interest you in 
something by which you will get more profit than if the 
first thing succeeded.” This second scheme was the 
purchase of the once ancient, but now youthful and vig- 
orous, Albany Evening Journal. It was purchased, he 
was made editor, and Mr. Drexel made a profit on that 
investment as long as he lived. After that young Mr. 
Arkell began to swing for himself. He laid out his 
present plan for buying New York city, a piece at a 
time. He bought Judge, a broken down caricature of a 
paper, and has made it a good property. He bought a 
slice of Fifth avenue, and now he has bought the Leslie 
Weekly. He is a short, stout man, of cylindrical form, 
with a round, genial, face, and enterprise and vivacity 
enough to run a Western city. He is 35 years old. 





Andrew Lang’s earliest literary triumph was a pure 
translation of the Odyssey which he made in conjunction 
with Mr. H. S. Butcher. This prose breathed the spirit 
of poetry which found orthodox expression in the pref- 
ace and stamped Mr. Lang as a poet. He confirmed 
this impression by the Ballades in Blue China, and 
other delightful poems followed in swift succession. He 
is very tall, thin and delicately built, and his striking face 
with its somewhat sharp features and the nervousness of 
his manner betray the student who has sacrificed the 
physical to the intellectual. And indeed Mr. Lang has 
accomplished an enormous amount of mental work. To 
his translations of the classics, which are considered as 
faithful to text and spirit as those of any writer, and his 
poetical works, have been added valuable papers on 
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mythological subjects and the literature of France; sev- 
eral entertaining novels, contributions to prominent 
English periodicals—among the latter, the Letters to 
Dead Authors—and the Daily News, which now prints 
at léast two of his leaders each week, always recogniza- 
ble in their crispness of style and delicacy of humor. 


Miss Effie Douglass Putnam, whose dainty verses, 
dressed in white and green, appeared at Christmas time, 
is in Boston, the guest of Mrs. William Lamont Wheeler, 
the author of a delightful book, Stray Leaves from New- 
port. Miss Putnam is a tiny little woman, with delicate 
features and pathetic eyes expressive of all the sweetness 
and sympathy which distinguish her poems. She is a 
graduate of the Convent of the Sacred Heart at Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, and a cultivated musician. She is es- 
pecially devoted to the harp, and Escaroula, the famous 
Spanish painter, has made a picturesque study of the 
little poetess, seated before the harp, which he calls A 
Song Without Words. The Putnams are a talented 
family—the father, Doctor Charles Putnam, is one of the 
leading physicians of Flint, Michigan, and his second 
daughter, Loretto, is studying art in Paris. Miss Effie 
Putnam’s verses, Margaret, and The Singerg Story, are 
exquisitely fresh, natural and graceful. Both the poems 
from which the little volume takes its name are suggest- 
ive of Tennyson—both are tender and musical but the 
poem, Post Nubila Jubila, is perhaps stronger than either 
and has pathos and power as well as melody. 


Mrs. Mary E. Bryan receives from the Munros a 
salary of $5,000 a year for the editing of their famous 
Fashion Bazaar and is paid extra for her stories. The 
latter are, usually, serials and written with the utmost 
rapidity and facility of expression and an ease at “ plot- 
ing” which sometimes enables the writer to turn out 
three at once. Madge, Kildec, and Her Own Sin, which 
are just completed, were all written at the same time 
and the lightning speed at which Mrs. Bryan prepares 
MSS. is characteristic of this animated little Southern 
woman. She lives with her son on E. 14th St. but owns 
a farm in the South, which is under superb management 
and stocked with fine cattle. Mrs. Bryan is a typical 
Southerner, petite, mignonne, and dark-eyed, with lovely 
shoulders and aristocratic feet and hands. She has curl- 
ing brown hair which she wears short, dresses hand- 
somely but picturesquely and is frequently mistaken for 
the sister of her tall, handsome son. 


The London Star says: “There are now, as perma- 
nent residents in London, two of the most prominent and 
important literary members of the Russian Revolution- 
ary party. Stepniak still, after the manner of the true 
conspirator, veils his name and identity; and though he 
is familiar to many people—and especially in the pub- 
lishing offices—there is nobody yet who has ever been 
told his real name. Even his address is known to but 
few. Prince Krapotkin, on the other hand, though he 
lives a retired, leads by no means an unknown life. He 
and his wife, who shares his opinions and has endured 
much of the terrible suffering through which he has had 
to pass, are to be seen daily in the pretty town of Har- 
row. The Prince paid this office a visit the other day to 
complain of some remarks that had appeared in an 
American journal, and that seemed—though they were 
not intended—to cast some doubt on his character. As 
everybody knows the history of his sufferings and sacri- 
fices for the cause he holds dear, the protest was scarcely 
necessary. Like most men of strong opinions, Prince 
Krapotkin is gentle in manner and appearance; and 
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half an hour’s conversation is sufficient to reveal to even 
a dull eye the depths of honest adherence to opinions 
which lie underneath. He is a rather small and a very 
thin and delicate-looking man. He has a long beard, 
the head is completely bald, and his sufferings in prison 
have evidently weakened his frame. He has very fine 
eyes—soft, frank, almost tender; and they beam kindly 
and appealingly upon you through glasses.” 


A pathetic story is told of Philip Welch, the humorist, 
whose death deprives the New York press of one of its 
most popular, and successful fun makers. Although at 
the time of his death Welch realized an income from his 
work amounting to $7,000 a year, he was not at first 
so fortunate, and, like many other humorists, his most 
successful joke was written in his gloomiest hour. When 
a stranger in New York, penniless, and with a wife, a 
little child, and a big Newfoundland dog dependent 
upon him for support, he bade a temporary adieu to the 
wife and child, and taking the other devoted member of 
the family with him, went about endeavoring to pawn 
the great brute for whatever he would bring This 
novel scheme for raising money failed utterly, and poor 
Welch retwrned to his mean lodgings and wrote up his 
day’s adventure; the ridiculous side of which struck his 
fine sense of humor, even in that miserable moment. 
That one article, instantly accepted, and bringing him in 
orders for more, laid the corner-stone of success. 








Edgar Saltus, the pessimistic, atheistic, realistic writer 
of fiction of the French school, is small, slender, dark 
and melancholy, and prides himself on his lack of “ man- 
ner,” his total depravity, and his tailor. He is one of 
the best-dressed men of his generation, and, although 
handsome enough to find favor in the eyes of most 
women, he is convinced that in the drawing-room, as in 
the literary field, there is nothing like unadulterated 
wickedness to carry a man to the summit of Nineteenth 
Century success. Mr. Saltus strolls into a salon with a 
scowl on his brow, a pout on his lips, and a latent sneer 
quivering about his nostrils. He sinks into the nearest 
chair, after the briefest greeting possible to the most lib- 
eral code of etiquette, and relying on his loveliness to 
attract the feminine moth, he awaits his chance to say 
something audacious. Evidently this method is a suc- 
cess, for an enthusiastic feminine admirer describes Mr. 
Saltus as “too audaciously, atrociously, sweetly wicked 
for any mortal use!” It is said of this sweetly wicked 
author that, asked by his hostess at a recent dinner, 
who he considered the most interesting character in fic- 
tion, he covered his fair questioner for an instant with 
his dark, inscrutable gaze and replied, briefly—‘‘ God.” 


In all the gossip about Edgar Saltus, his elder brother 
—or rather half brother—Frank has been somewhat 
overlooked. Mr. Frank Saitus is quite another type— 
outwardly, at all events. He is big and blonde and gen- 
erally leonine of aspect—a Columbia College student 
who finished his education abroad and there cultivated 
his musical talent, which is very great. Indeed he is 
said to be one of the best amateur pianists living, but 
his gifted fingers rarely wander over the ivory keys for 
the benefit of society and his talents shine principally in 
Bohemia. He intends settling fro #em at Milan to su- 
perintend the publication of his life. of Donizetti, on 
which he has been engaged for years. He wrote it first 
in English, then a French translation, then a German, 
then an Italian version—which will give some idea of 
Mr. Frank Saltus’ ability as a linguist—and he intends 
to publish the various MSS. simultaneously in the differ- 
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ent musical centres of the world. As a versifier this Mr. 
Saltus is a delight. There is music in his metre; elo- 
quence in his words; thought and purpose in his lines. 


During the month last past, Mary Louise Booth, Edi- 
tor of Harper’s Bazar, has stepped out of the ranks of 
the literary toilers forever, and solved the mystery of the 
beyond. The industrious life of this talented woman is 
a study in success. She was born in Yaphank, Long 
Island, on April 19, 1831. Her father, William Chat- 
field Booth, a descendant of John Booth, who came to 
this country in 1649, established the first public school 
in Brooklyn. Mary Booth’s mother was a granddaughter 
of an exile of the French Revolution. When but a 
mere child, Mary Booth displayed great literary tenden- 
cies. Her tastes inclined naturally toward the study of 
languages and natural sciences. Before she reached the 
age of 20 years she began the work of translations and 
had compiled several books, The Marble Workers and 
The Clock-Maker’s Manual being still standard with 
the craft. The work which gave Mary Booth national 
reputation was done during the civil war. Just after 
Sumter’s gun had been fired she received an advance 
copy of the Count de Gasparin’s famous Uprising of a 
Great People. She took it at once to Mr. Scribner 
and urged him to publish a translation, but he told her 
the war would be over before it could be brought out. 
Finally he said if the manuscript could be ready in a 
week he would publish it. By writing almost 24 hours a 
day, only stopping for food, she completed her task. 
The work was read from one end of the country to the 
other, and created the greatest enthusiasm. Charles 
Sumner wrote to her: “It is worth a whole phalanx in 
the cause of human freedom.” She received grateful 
letters of thanks from Lincoln, Philips, Garrison, and 
other great men of the time. Socially Miss Booth was 
a woman in the broad and catholic sense of the word. 
Her life was a delight to all; her death a desolation. 








Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Blake, the Boston writer who 
signs three modest initials, M. E. B., to some of the most 
poetical prose and truly poetic poesy, is the wife of a 
leading physician and the mother of several children 
who find no rival in the literary work which engrosses 
only a portion of this author’s time. Besides a volume 
of verse, Mrs. Blake has published—in connection with 
her intimate friend, Mrs. Margaret Sullivan, of Chicago— 
well known in the ranks of journalism as an incisive and 
brilliant editorial writer—a book entitled Mexico: Pic- 
turesque, Poetical, Progressive, which is valuable as well 
from its authenticity as for its literary charm. Although 
a member of the Boston School Board, a literateur, and 
in much demand socially, Mrs. Blake seems to have 
plenty of time to devote to her home, which is most at- 
tractive, and one of the features of her daily life is a 
tramp through the woods in the suburbs of Boston with 
her children, or an equal amount of time spent in a 
nursery romp. M. E. B.’s work is to be judged, so far, 
by the quality rather than the quantity, as she is one of 
the very few writers of to-day who write only when they 
have something to say and that to the purpose. 


Gertrude Franklin Atherton, the author of the satirical 
society novel, Hermia Suydam, is a Californian by birth 
but of Southern antecedents, deflected from the North. 
Stephen Franklin, her grandfather—a nephew of the 
immortal Benjamin—was a wealthy Louisiana planter 
who went to California in the pioneer days of 49. A 
warm friend of Wm. C. Ralston, he became associated 
with him in the founding of the Bank of California. Mr. 
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Franklin was the bank’s first secretary and through all 
the vicissitudes of this famous institution he has stood 
to his position, a genial, generous, and honored gentle- 
man. His favorite granddaughter is a worthy scion of 
the stock. She has the natural audacity of the Califor- 
nian, the intellectual breadth of the Southerner, the un- 
compromising character of her Northern blood. She 
lives quietly with her maid in an unpretentious uptown 
flat and writes what she knows to be the truth regarding 
the environment of her characters, regardless of profes- 
sional criticism, and obedient only to her convictions. 
She is now engaged in putting the finishing touches to a 
book written before the misunderstood Hermia Suydam 
was even planned. It is a California romance. 
Probably no writer is more closely identified with New 
York journalism or with New York city, than “Joe” 
Howard, the famous newspaper correspondent, and it has 
been said of. him that he receives more bows to the 
block in a walk down Broadway than any other news- 
paper man in town. Mr. Howard lives in Irving Place, 
and although his office is in the Tribune building, he 
does nearly all his writing at home in the immense 
square room which he calls his study. Literally he does 
not write—for he rarely takes the pen in his own hand 
and employes a woman stenographer to take his notes 
and amplify his views on paper. He has no especial 
method for the composition of his widely read letters 
and scarcely ever has his subject in hand until the 
moment for dictation arrives; but he has the most pro- 
nounced methods in the choice of his subjects and he 
writes avowedly for the people. Perhaps this is one 
reason why Mr. Howard’s work is so valuable to news- 
paper editors that he has scarcely time to fill his many 
engagements—for after all, it is the people who read. 


According to a writer in Harper’s Bazar Mrs. Henri- 
etta Stannard, the lady known to the public as “John 
Strange Winter,” owes her phenomenal success in a 
large measure to the infinite pains she has taken to make 
her work thorough and finished in style. She voluntarily 
subjected herself for many years to a severe literary ap- 
prenticeship before publishing her first book. Having 
passed her life in a garrison town, amid unique opportu- 
nities for becoming familiar with army men and man- 
ners, most of the characters in Bootles’ Baby, and other 
military tales are studies from life. Ruskin says that we 
owe to her “the most finished and faithful rendering 
ever yet given of the character of the British soldier.” 
John Strange Winter was born in York in 1856. She 
is the only daughter of the Rev. H. V. Palmer, who at 
the time of his death was rector of St. Margaret’s, York. 
Her great grandmother was Hannah Pritchard, a cele- 
brated actress of the last century, to whose memory a 
monument has been erected in Westminster Abbey. 


Mlle. Leona Queyrouze, one of the sweet-voiced 
Creole poets, has reéstablished the salon of the days of 
her French ancestors in Paris, and holds a little literary 
court on Wednesday evenings at her curious old house 
in New Orleans. This old Creole home is a wonder in 
its way—with high walls and ponderous doors, stern, for- 
bidding of aspect, but sheltering one of the loveliest 
of gardens, and dwelling-rooms rich in antique furni- 
ture, tapestries and curios, and whose windows look 
through trellises of vines and flowers to the flower-beds 
below. One salon is furnished in the true Directoire 
style, after which the Nineteenth Century is now reach- 
ing so covetously, with furniture brought from France 
by the forefathers of Mlle. Queyrouze during the reign 
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of Louis Quatorze. Nothing here has been changed. 
The room remains intact as it was furnished by ancestral 
hands and everything it contains is an heirloom in this 
old Creole family, from the chair used by Napoleon, his 
autograph letters, and a clock which once told the hours 
in the Imperial chamber, to the chess-board and game 
which belonged to Paul Morphy. Leona Queyrouze was 
the first of aristocratic Creole women to shake off the 
prejudices and exclusiveness of her race and to enter 
into any public interest or movement. Her public ad- 
dress on Patriotism and Wagner marked an epoch in the 
emancipation of Creole women from generations of pride 
and prejudice. She is a wonderful linguist and an ad- 
mirable musician—her tender, pathetic voice being par- 
ticularly adapted to the weird cadences of the old Creole 
songs, of which she is very fond. Her poems are signed 
Constant Beauvais—a family name—and many of them 
have been translated by Mollie Moore Davis. 


Miss Julia Constance Fletcher, who is best known as 
the author of Kismet, lives in Italy. She wrote Kismet 
when scarcely eighteen years of age and it is decidedly 
her best effort, although Mirage, written shortly after- 
ward, has much of the same delicate charm. Both books 
were suggested and are strongly colored by her journey 
up the Nile and through Syria and surpass in literary 
and artistic merit any of her subsequent work. Her last 
novel is called, in unconscious imitation of a widely dif- 
ferent writer, The Truth About Clement Kerr. Miss 
Fletcher is delightful as an essayist, and since her resi- 
dence at Venice, where she enjoys the frequent com- 
panionship of her friend, Robert Browning, she has de- 
voted herself to translations from the Italian and has 
written a most interesting Life of Leopardi. She has 
dropped her nom de plume of George Fleming and signs 
herself simply Constance Fletcher. She is about thirty- 
five and has reconciled in her pleasing personality the 
usually foreign attributes of a clear, dark brunette com- 
plexion, Irish blue eyes, and the palest flaxen hair. 








Mr. Gladstone rather prides himself upon his capacity 
for reading several novels at the same time, and keeping 
the thread of each plot clearly in hand. His memory 
is naturally phenomenal and he has always cultivated it 
assiduously by just such practice. His powers of concen- 
tration enable him, also, to put aside every consideration 
except the one of importance at the moment, and he 
thus carries and weighs separately, and with such appar- 
ent ease, the several questions—among them the Irish 
and the Turkish—one of which would seem enough to 
engross his mind entirely. The Premier is never em- 
barrassed of manner or of speech in the house, and his 
mind acts with perfect method in obedience to the will 
which has so carefully trained it. This mind, it seems, 
is quite above the petty consideration of personal criti- 
cism, and in return for an author’s copy of the Book of 
Erin, one of Mr. J. M. Davidson’s series of the Book of 
Kings, in which Mr. Gladstone is severely criticized, the 
Premier sent a courteous note of thanks saying that he 
had read the volume with pleasure and interest. 


The Rev. A. T. Worden, the Poet-Preacher, who fills 
a pulpit creditably twice every Sabbath, writes for the 
Albany Journal and Judge on week days, and is respon- 
sible for that singular and interesting book, Napoleon 
Smith, was intended to follow in the footsteps of his re- 
spected father as a tiller of the soil. His divergence 
from this original intention has been marked and not 
inglorious. He received a partial education at the vil- 
lage school at Prospect, but has been steadily adding to 
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the initial store of knowledge every day since, being an 
acute observer of men and things, and something of a 
philosopher concerning their ways. When still a youth 
he left his father’s farm and went to Minnesota, where he 
remained until the war broke out. Then he enlisted in 
the Second Minnesota Infantry, served three years, was 
honorably discharged, and some time later joined the 
Second U. S. Dragoons and participated in the Indian 
wars under General Custer. He returned to farming at 
Prospect, after years of wandering, and finally was con- 
verted to the Baptist faith and became a Minister of the 
Gospel. He is eloquent, and admired by his congrega- 
tion. Napoleon Smith was written anonymously. 
Benjamin J. Lossing, the historian, is still devoted to 
literary pursuits in spite of the seventy-five years which 
have whitened his thick hair and set his kindly, quiet 
face in a frame of silver. He began life on a farm, 
afterward learned the watchmaker’s trade at Pough- 
keepsie, and his love of literature leading him toward 
study and scribbling, he first contributed to the news- 
papers, then edited the Family Magazine, and eventually 
entered the field of history in which he has so success- 
fully figured. Mr. Lossing’s home is on Chestnut Ridge, 
overlooking New York and Connecticut, with the Cat- 
skills to the west and the Berkshire hills in the eastern 
distance. The house itself is quaint, homely, and hos- 
pitable, and the library and study of the historian occupy 
a square, fire-proof building which assures the safety of 
the many valuable books and curios in Mr. Lossing’s 
possession. Ina queer old carved cabinet are preserved 
a bit of a curtain that came over in the Mayflower, and 
a fragment of the flag of Fort Sumter, a piece of a dress 
worn by Mary Washington, and a fac simile of the 
Emancipation Proclamation; and among the books is a 
volume which once belonged to Miles Standish, and 
contains his autograph, in faded ink, on the fly leaf. 





Rosamund Dale Oliphant, the widow of Laurence Oli- 
phant, intends writing the life of her husband, and this 
biography will include an extended notice of his first 
wife, who was not only devoted herself to the cause of 
Scientific Religion, but was the first to interest Laurence 
Oliphant in the doctrines of Harris. With the able:as- 
sistance of two Glasgow professors, who are enthusiastic 
converts to the new faith, Mrs. Oliphant intends, also, 
to carry on her late husband’s work at Haifa. 





Whittier, although eighty-one years old, gives little 
sign of age. He is somewhat deaf, and his hair is 
white, but his keen eye, erect carriage, and quick, alert 
mind are much as they were in his younger days. Once 
ahead of his times—as witness his espousal of Negro- 
emancipation, Indian education, and female suffrage—he 
is still abreast of it, and takes a deep and unflagging in- 
terest in current events and research. A friend says of 
him that he is an illustration of Emerson’s saying, “ Let 
a man plant himself on his instincts, and, in time, the 
whole world comes round to him.” A good story is told 
of him. During the civil war no pen was more actively 
employed for the threatened African than hisown. One 
day a small but heavy box arrived from Lookout Moun- 
tain for the poet. As he opened it he was greeted by a 
peculiar array of iron points. His niece cried out in 
alarm and begged him to investigate no further; she 
was sure it was an infernal machine sent by the revenge- 
ful Southerners. To satisfy her he had it buried in the 
garden, and the next day received a letter from a friend 
saying that he had sent him an inkstand curiously 
modelled from Southern balls and Northern bullets, all 
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gathered from the famous Tennessee battle-field. The 
“infernal machine” was promptly dug up and has since 
held the post of honor on the poet’s desk in the Garden 
Room. Whittier is wont to say that he cannot under- 
stand the popularity of Maud Muller; it was dashed off 
in a hurry, and received little thought. But it contained 
the note of human nature that is the vital source of 
all popularity, for in every life there is a “might have 
been.” His favorite poem, however, is My Psalm. 


Mrs. Lucy Bettia Walford, the English novelist, says 
she was very diffident about her earliest literary attempts, 
and destroyed about twenty MSS., in succession, as soon 
as they were completed. Mrs. Walford’s father was the 
author of The Moor and the Loch—a sporting work 
which is regarded as a classic of its kind, and her mother 
had written some verse, but all this was before Mrs. 
Walford arrived at the writing age, and she neither re- 
ceived nor asked advice and encouragement from the 
parents from whom she undoubtedly inherited her talent. 
After her marriage, however, she finally found courage 
to send “Mr. Smith” to Mr. John Blackwood, but sent 
it anonymously. The story was accepted, and when Mr. 
Blackwood ascertained who was the author, he en- 
couraged Mrs. Walford to continue her writing under 
her own name. She has since given the world over 
twelve successful novels and several biographical sketches. 


M. Paul Blouet, or Max O’Rell, as he is perhaps more 
familiarly known, is a stout, dark, rather fine looking 
Frenchman, with the fierce moustache and goatee pecul- 
iar to many of his countrymen, and quick, curious blue 
eyes—one of which he covers constantly with a monocle. 
Perhaps the least French thing about him is his accent, 
which is slight and not especially characteristic of his 
mother tongue, and would not betray his nationality as 
quickly as his personal appearance. M. Blouet was in- 
tended for the army and graduated from a military school 
in Paris with high honors. He proved a gallant soldier, 
became a prisoner at Sedan, during the war against Ger- 
many, and after his release took part in the fight be- 
tween the Paris Commune and the military, and was 
wounded severely. This necessitated his retirement 
from the army, and a year or so later he became the 
London correspondent of a Paris paper. He has also 
been a teacher at St. Paul’s, which doubtless furnished him 
with the material for his amusing lecture Some School- 
boys I Have Known. M. Blouet has married an English 
lady, and his home is in London. His library overlooks 
Regent’s Park and is a beautiful room, furnished with 
an exquisite taste and containing many choice books. 
Madame Blouet translates all her husband’s works, with 
his assistance, from the original French into English. 


Mr. Austin Dobson is forty-eight years of age and an 
Englishman. From his father he inherits a dash of 
French blood which manifests itself, perhaps, in a cer- 
tain literary vivacity, but assuredly not in his appearance. 
Here, Mr. Dobson is throughly English, with the sturdy 
frame, ruddy skin and blonde hair of the Saxon and a 
pair of honest eyes which meet another’s squarely. He 
was educated in his father’s profession—that of civil en- 
gineering—and pursued his studies at Beaumaris, Coven- 
try, and Strasburg, but developing a taste for art, he after- 
wards entered the School of South Kensington with the 
view of becoming a painter. He evinced great talent in 
his designs, but failing to improve as he had expected, 
he eventually renounced art as a profession, and after 
the publication of his poem, Une Marquise, in Trollope’s 
Magazine, St. Paul's, gave himself to literature. 
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RANDOM READING—CURRENT THOUGHT AND OPINION 





Is Marriage a Failure ?—New Orleans Times-Democrat 

No report has given rise to more comment, and more 
deservedly so, than that of Mr. Carroll Wright, Commis- 
sioner of Labor, on the subject of divorce. The news- 
papers have discussed this matter before, and frequently 
expressed the opinion that divorces were getting far too 
frequent in this country; but they were hampered in 
their discussion by the fact that they did not have suffi- 
cient data. They knew that divorces had increased, but 
as to what the increase was they did not have the slight- 
est idea. Mr. Wright supplies the missing information 
and gives the figures as to divorces from 1867 to 1886: 


States. Divorces Marriages to one Divorce. 
Granted, 1870. 1880, 

AISDAGEB.. 0.0 cc Ec ceveccccessccs 5,204 1,652 795 
PIII, os 60 00 60.0000 655005008 237 1,690 307 
Arkansas... 22000. cesccccccece 6,041 810 326 
CaROPGR. 6occc cccvcvecssscces 12,118 355 239 
COLTER... ..0.ccccccccceseccsee 3,687 232 136 
Connecticut. ....ccccccccccccce 8,542 246 340 
Dakota... .coccccccccccccccce 1,087 pane 328 
PI os oc sccccced seseses 289 23,627 5,541 
Dist. Columbia. .......0cccccce 1,105 638 508 
FR ais 66:0:0-050 00d 48d K 50008 2,128 622 341 
Georgia ... 2.00. sccccccsccees 3,959 1,896 1,152 
BE cow eteeceteede +t¥00 369 292 248 
PR aiahs 665.0 dnd 00.64 5:0909 9:6 36,072 407 271 
eer err re 25,193 271 262 
FOB 606. 02.6 000 os ccccescccuseve 16,564 395 306 
pS ee Pee ee 7,191 435 425 
Kentucky. .......0+-e00- 10,248 678 549 
DE bs sbicscmapececsess 1,697 4,579 1,629 
Ee nee ee ee 8,412 331 204 
Maryland. .......ccseccccccece 2,185 1,757 1,380 
Massachusetts. .......00ces00s- 9,853 681 566 
TEM ic cecce ss wesc en 18,433 403 269 
PN airtancs Lios<ewewss 3,622 1,001 647 
Missiasippl ........scccenescscecs 5,040 1,840 498 
RE eee ee ee 15,278 662 400 
pS ee esr 822 257 180 
NG 5555 ode oo be seoe se ox 3,034 774 431 
TROON Sab.ch 6st beneecad ss 1,128 265 170 
New Hampshire............... 4,979 369 186 
OD ee ee 2,642 1,924 1,583 
PE in sincnsee vesv neces 255 16,077 2,615 
diss, 9-0ne0s at dienes 15,355 1,133 I,I51 
je eres 1,338 4,938 3,149 
RU bb pth nsec eee wens sogins 26,361 507 389 
Eee Ree ee 2,609 248 175 
ee 16,020 1,068 851 
ES eee ey rere 4,461 203 190 
SOU CAPOUBR. ... 0.6 ccccccccccs 163 133,359 ese 
Ws ie dng dcesecetncase 9,625 836 428 
WON a5 h5 4s epi wise Scbeess< 11,472 949 382 
PU bet tssec Seas ccccncses 4,078 185 219 
Wb bce dewdeacaow 3,238 380 455 
Wnt ehenchekenecunecesa 2,635 3,734 1,743 
ry 996 279 202 
WOES WHMIS o.5. 0s ccuscccccscs 2,555 1,044 974 
Wa ove cwhived ices 9,988 503 464 
Was caching chides uses 401 122 173 
ane DR 66550 obs xnce ses 328,716 664 479 


This report shows a very bad condition of affairs. Di- 
vorces are increasing instead of falling off, and to-day 
one out of every twenty marriages winds up in a divorce 
court. In some of the States and Territories it is even 
worse. In Idaho, one in ten marriages is a failure; in 


Maine, Rhode Island and Vermont one in eight; in 
Nevada and Wyoming one in six. The question, “Is 
Marriage a Failure?” might well be asked in these States 
and Territories, and the situation is growing more seri- 
Ous every day. 


In New Hampshire and several other 


States, divorces doubled during the decade between 1870 
and 1880. Viewing the matter geographically it is seen 
that the South makes a far better showing than the rest 
of the country. South Carolina is first, Delaware second, 
North Carolina third, then follow New Mexico, Virginia 
and Louisiana in the infrequency of divorce. We notice, 
with some regret, that divorces are becoming more fash- 
ionable in this section than formerly, and that three 
times more people are separated in Louisiana to-day than 
in 1870. The West, and particularly Illinois and In- 
diana, was regarded of old as the home of the divorce, 
but New England now enjoys that distinction, and it is 
in “the land of steady habits” that husbands and wives 
find the greatest difficulty in living together. The sub- 
ject is a serious one. In nineteen years, the number of 
divorces has increased 157 per cent, or twice as fast as 
the number of marriages. If this rate of progression is 
kept up—and the indications are that it will be—the 
coming century will see a majority of marriages prema- 
turely ended. It is scarcely to be wondered at in view of 
these facts that the New York Herald and other papers 
should be calling for a Federal law on this subject. The 
better course, however, would be to induce the several 
States to pass more stringent laws. The world recog- 
nizes the necessity for divorce, and nearly all countries 
grant these separations. The danger is that they may 
be made too easy, and thus aid to break up marriages 
instead of affording the relief they are intended to grant. 
As things stand now, this is one of the greatest national . 
evils, the most destructive to home life in America. We 
are worse, infinitely worse, in divorces, than any country 
on the globe; and no other nation looks with so little 
respect upon the sanctity of marriage. Germany comes 
next to us in this matter, but all Germany gives but twice 
as many divorces as the single State of Illinois. Chi- 
cago alone separates more couples than are separated in 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Italy, Sweden and Canada; 
and the United States exceeds all Europe in this matter. 
It is time to call a halt. One of the more encouraging 
features is that an immense proportion of these divorces 
are granted for trivial reasons—incompatibility of temper, 
quarrels, drunkenness, etc. While it is to be regretted 
that trivialities should destroy so many marriages, it is 
some satisfaction to know that greater evils are not at 
the bottom of this trouble, and that crimes and demor- 
alization are not helping to break up the American home. 
The March of the Mongol—London Daily News 

The vast progress of China in recent years is set in a 
striking light in an article which, under the title of The 
March of the Mongol, has been contributed by Mr. W. 
B. Dunlop to the new number of the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review, and reprinted in pamphlet form. Mr. Dunlop 
dates the new movement from the period soon after the 
suppression of the Taiping rebellion, when the Chinese 
Government first established the Imperial Maritime 
Customs, which, under the wise and energetic control of 
Sir Robert Hart, the Inspector-General of Customs at 
Peking, has attained so remarkable a development. It is 
significant of the shrewdness of the Chinese that they 
perceived the advantage to be derived from dismissing 
the native collectors and appointing trustworthy foreign- 
ers in theirroom. The experiment was justified by a 
large and immediate rise in the amount of the revenue 
from customs duties, which has ever since been steadily 
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increasing—a considerable part of the surplus having been 
employed in erecting lighthouses along the immense sea- 
board of China, which has now one of the best lighted 
coasts in the world. It is a sign of the new spirit that 
guides the counsels of the Government that there have 
been erected during the last year or two many thousands 
of miles of telegraph wires radiating through the empire. 
It is now possible to telegraph from London to Peking 
or Chung King, the principal town of the rich and fertile 
province of Szechueh, a city nearly fifteen hundred miles 
in the interior of the country. Meanwhile the extension 
of the Chinese telegraph system is, we are told, proceed- 
ing at a rate which may shortly astonish even American 
telegraphists. Railway extension is more difficult and 
necessarily slower; but against this has to be set the 
splendid system of internal water communication. The 
total coast trade in foreign-built vessels, outward and in- 
ward, amounted in 1886 to the enormous sum of seventeen 
million tons. Here again the Chinese are well aware of 
the advantages to be derived from employing foreigners. 
Only a certain portion of the foreign commerce of the 
empire comes within the jurisdiction of the imperial mari- 
time customs; but this portion reached in 1886 the hith- 
erto unprecedented amount of forty-one millions ster- 
ling—still a trifling amount when we consider that China 
proper is estimated by the imperial statisticians, with the 
assistance of the best native authorities, to have a popula- 
tion of three hundred and eighty-nine million souls. The 
only practical obstacle to a trade of startling dimensions 
between China and the outside world seems to be the 
old “ Likin” system of internal transit dues, some notion 
of which may be derived from the fact that on the great 
west river trade route between Canton and Pesé, a dis- 
tance of nine hundred miles, merchandise is said to have 
to run the gauntlet of nearly one hundred customs bar- 
riers. The Government, however, has shown significant 
signs of being alive to this evil, which it has already mit- 
igated to some extent, in the teeth of vested interests, by 
allowing the Likin charges in certain cases to be com- 
muted by a fixed payment for a “transit pass.” The 
improvement in the system of national defence is still 
more striking. Huge arsenals under foreign direction 
are springing up in various directions, and the vast army 
of China is being gradually supplied with weapons of the 
latest pattern, while great battalions are being inces- 
santly drilled and disciplined by European officers. The 
Chinese navy already consists of twenty-six foreign built 
men-of-war, some of them large and powerful iron clads, 
and about one hundred gunboats, built in the arsenals of 
the empire. Referring to the notorious industry and en- 
terprise of the Chinese abroad, Mr. Dunlop prophesies 
that when the subjects of the Celestial Empire enjoy,under 
the new and more enlightened policy, the same privileges 
and opportunities at home as are afforded to them 
abroad, there will be no room for doubt as to what is to 
be the dominating power of the future in far East Asia. 
Unnecessary and Preventable Patns—Globe-Democrat 
How large a proportion of our pains are unavoidably 
necessary? It is not extravagant to say that four-fifths 
of all the aches and pains of humanity are brought on us 
by recklessness and heedlessness. I would set down one- 
half of these to bad fashions, and the other half to care- 
lessness in our habits. Suppose we begin at the head 
and go tothe feet Headaches are rarely, if ever, known 


by savages. They are rarely, if ever, known by children 
brought up on fruits and cereals. They are mostly de- 
pendent on impaired digestion, overloaded stomachs and 
kindred abuses; or to hot, close rooms, and breathing 
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carbonated air. The cure for headache is rational diet, 
abundant exercise, good nature and pure air. I should 
add one more cause—the habitual exhaustion of the 
system by abuse and intemperance. I have among my 
patients a woman of eighty, who came to me complain- 
ing of headaches of an incurable sort. Her physician, 
owing to her age, had advised the use of Bourbon. The 
stimulant exhausted her vitality by stimulation, and left 
her daily with a tired-out brain. The one thing she 
did not need was stimulants. I have tried the experi- 
ment with children, and find that if from their infancy 
they are prevented from indulging in cakes and pastries, 
and are indulged in an abundance of ripe fruits, cereals, 
milk and pure sugar, they never know what a headache 
is. The stifling and poisoning effect of bad air, of close 
and over-heated rooms, is understood better than it was 
one generation ago. Colds in the head are not caused 
by a draught of cold air, if we are not first over-heated 
and made unduly sensitive to common fresh air. In ad- 
dition, or in connection with the causes above named, 
our literary classes also are compelled to endure a vast 
amount of brain trouble from the lack of good sense in 
their habits of study. They should simply let their 
brains rest while their stomachs are at work, and their 
stomachs rest while their brains are at work. But we 
cannot leave the head when we leave the brain case, for 
there are years of agony in nearly every man’s mouth 
history. The decay of teeth may not be wholly prevent- 
able with our present heredity, but I am positive that 
nine tenths of our toothaches are preventable by proper 
care from the outset. Decay in teeth begins at a very 
early age, and might be prevented largely by the simplest 
means. The cause is not always neglect of cleanliness, 
but it is acidity of the stomach, caused by improper food. 
A thoroughly sound digestion should be secured for every 
child. It is the one duty that precedes morals, because 
a dyspeptic child cannot be a saint. Church and Sunday 
School should be preceded by the toothbrush, and cat- 
echism is more than counterbalanced by cake and pastry. 
The majority of Americans suffer from catarrh. The 
finest field for quackery is peddling nostrums as cures 
for the nasal and throat organs that suffer from this in- 
flammation. Ourclimate is certainly provocative of such 
diseases, and it is the most difficult of all things to prevent 
more or less of the pain that associates with this mis- 
chief. But I believe my neighbor is right who says it 
has ever been his determination that none of his children 
should be launched in life with a chronic catarrh. The 
disease is preventable, even in our worst climates, like 
that of Boston. It is almost invariably the consequence 
of a neglected cold. Throat diseases follow in the same 
line. The throat should be clothed. Our lungs will easily 
take care of themselves, and of all the rest of the body, 
if warmly clothed with woolen and protected from foul 
air. I am compelled, as a physician to breath air that 
I would not be able to live in by the hour. One house 
in ten is properly ventilated—not more than that. I am 
aware that diseases of the lungs and throat are caused 
often by habits that devitalize the blood and body. But 
what again have we but another preventable mischief? 
For it is literally true of Americans that necessary star- 
vation or lack of nourishing food is so rare as not to be 
necessarily estimated. But there are habits namable and 
unnamable, which so rob the blood of vigor that at some 
point the system must suffer, if it do not speedily fail. 
The law of all indulgence is temperance. Excess in 
any direction destroys. Thousands of mothers are driven 
toward the grave from the day of marriage. As to the 
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whole long list of fevers, they are now so well traced to 
their causes, that they can also justly be classed as pre- 
ventable. These fevers breed in bad water, and are 
befriended by bad air and bad food. There are houses 
in which three or four consecutive families die off before 
the unsanitary conditions are mistrusted and hunted out. 
Science, in discovering the germ theory of disease, has 
set us on a track of complete mastery over plagues and 
wholesale destroyers. The time will come, long before 
the end of another century, when men will consider a 
case of diphtheria as a crime, and a fever as asin. We 
are getting pretty well rid of the “visitation-of-God” 
theory. There is no God in a foul breath and an ulcer- 
ous lung. Providence is seen only in health and in life. 
But before the day of deliverance can reach us there must 
be a gospel of cleanliness, such as the world has now not 
a dream of. We are living in nastiness, and the worst 
of it is, we do not see or know one-hundredth part how 
dirty we are. The most curious phase of modern science 
is the universal hunt for those minute and universal 
forms and forces that haunt human existence and destroy 
at every turn. We no longer dread animal foes. Man 
reigns supreme against all possible assaults of rival creat- 
ures. What we have to dread is the microscopic. These 
enemies science pursues in every retreat and learns to 
destroy in every breeding place. But as yet the work is 
only begun. The last item of news from the laboratory 
is that the deadliest of bacteria live and multiply on the 
bank notes that we handle. Probably there is not a 
viler article that we ever touch than a bank note. Car- 
ried in the pockets of the most leprous and loathsome, it 
passes through the pocket of the refined. We would 
not think of taking a pocket handkerchief that had made 
any such round without washing and fumigating. We 
could not be induced to put on the shirt of a tramp, but 
the money of the diseased and contaminating goes, with- 
out a thought, into our inner pockets. What disease we 
hug we do not think or care. Modern life has created 
new demands and shifted the responsibility of earning 
a living upon a different set of organs. The eye and 
brain are now overtaxed, while the muscles of the limbs 
rarely get the full development that they formerly ob- 
tained. The result is that our eyes are weakened, and 
our brains give way under pressure. Can we complete 
the readjustment so that these organs can be delivered 
from a new class of pains and work healthily? This is 
not the simple question we imagine. In one way or 
another every race on earth has failed to secure per- 
fectly healthy or sane brains. Every race has its insan- 
ity. Some tribes live in a state of fixed hereditary 
mental disturbance of a dangerous sort. In most cases 
races are insane in a comparatively harmless way. Our 
own stock is far from having made a success of the brain. 
It was nature’s last gift to animal life—a delicate and sub- 
tle organ. When the frontal brain bulged out and began 
to control the whole living economy, it was a question 
if any being or race of beings could be brain-possessors 
and supremely thinkers, and not in some way subvert 
the organ of gray and white cells. So far no race can 
be said to be entirely rational. The bulk of every race 
is decidedly irrational, and few people have brains en- 
tirely sane and sound. Can we, then, ever command the 
brain in absolute health, and at the acme of what sucha 
material organ may be and do? I do not doubt that 
races will rise, under the process of selection—not alto- 
gether natural selection—that will be as ideally complete 
in reasoning power as the Greek was ideally complete 
in his zsthetic taste. This must come in connection 
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with a better balance of our organic structure, and a 
scientific knowledge of how to use ourselves. Brain dis- 
ease is not a law of nature. I have recently heard a fine 
discourse on the value of pain—a general statement of 
considerable value. The argument runs after this man- 
ner: Pain is an educator; it is intended to bring out 
certain strong elements of character. Ease is not de- 
sirable, except under sharp limitations. Man is con- 
structed to need evils. Pain is a warning, a deterrent. 
This is all well enough, so far as it goes. The only 
trouble with it is that it is a partial statement. If pain 
is a deterrent, its only and real object is to prevent the 
commission of folly. When it has accomplished that its 
mission is ended. It is valueless except as it accom- 
plishes that end. In and of itself pain is not desirable. 
The only desirable condition of the body is that of 
health, and that is painless, or so nearly free of pain that 
we do not designate the friction pain, nor speak of our 
normal sensations as suffering. If our preacher would 
complete his argument, it would be, pain, if it deters, 
prevents a repetition of that which causes pain. When 
the cause is thus removed pain is no longer present. Pain 
is a consequence of a broken law, and has no other voca- 
tion than to prevent us from breaking laws. How much, 
then, need we suffer? Clearly the most of our pains are 
preventable. We are throwing away our years by heed- 
lessness and by a lamentable disregard for the simplest 
laws that govern our well being. The result is that the 
really fully lived and well-worked part of a man’s exist- 
ence is reduced from three score and ten to a good deal 
less than half of that. The average man and the aver- 
age woman lose in sickness, pain and in waiting on the 
preventable pains of others a full half of existence. I 
know nothing more pitiful than a life bound by the laws 
of altruism to exhaust itself in caring for an invalid. 
This state of things, when preventable, is a great wrong. 
Force of Character—From The Baltimore Sun 

There are two essential elements of force of character 
seldom possessed by pretenders—self-control and a spirit 
of fairness. No man can be really strong who has not 
learned to control himself. He cannot master others, 
except in a brutal or dishonest way, until he has first 
mastered, not merely learned how to conceal, his own 
temper. In fact the bully or any other pretender rarely 
ever attains permanently a position in life which belongs 
to real merit. He is oftener seen in subordinate posi- 
tions, and is recognized by his propensity to give instead 
of take directions; to complain when in some exigency 
more is required of him than usual; to criticize when he 
cannot shirk, and to impose in various other ways upon 
those around him. Nor can his influence be of a lasting 
kind unless he is disposed to be fair and honest in deal- 
ing with antagonists. He may have these qualities and 
yet be without force of character; but having them, he 
is possessed of two of the primary elements that make 
up the leader or ruler of men. Contrary to general 
belief, then, the man of real force is never a bully, is 
never arbitrary or unjust, is never passionate, though he 
may be, and generally is aggressive, and may, as occa- 
sion requires, give exhibitions of temper that is, never- 
theless, kept in perfect control. Force of character 
brings with it self-reliance and an imperturbable manner. 
Just as the really courageous man remains cool in the 
presence of danger, the self-reliant man keeps his tem- 
per under provocation because he feels confidence in 
himself. The coward grows excited and loud-mouthed 
to conceal his real feelings. The arbitrary man, accus- 
tomed to force his views upon others, loses confidence 
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in and control of himself when he fails to make his 
usual impression. It is at such a moment that real force 
of character begins to tell; it is then that the self- 
contained and self-respecting man dictates his terms and 
asserts his power But it is then also that he must exer- 
cise that forbearance which comes of honest purpose and 
a spirit of fairness if he must retain his ascendancy, for 
reason must approve the terms of peace, else there will 
be repeated revolts. The consideration of what is the 
true and what is the misleading sign of force of charac- 
ter is of advantage not only in enabling one to put a just 
estimate upon men, but because all of us conscientiously 
or unconscientiously adopt types which we seek to imi- 
tate, and it behooves us not to make the mistake of fol- 
lowing a bully instead of a brave man, of looking up to 
the overbearing instead of those who are just, self- 
reliant, persistent, and whose force of character is shown 
not by the way in which they trample upon other peo- 
ple, and ignore their rights and opinions, but by their 
manner of obtaining ascendency through the constant 
exercise of justice, reason, firmness, and self-control. 
Developing a Deaf Race—The New York Tribune 

In a recent letter to Senator Hale upon the collection 
of statistics for the next census regarding the defective 
classes, Professor Alexander Graham Bell brings to light 
some very curious facts. It will no doubt surprise many 
to be told, at a time when so much progress is being 
made in the treatment of deaf mutes, the blind, the idi- 
otic and the insane, and in surmounting the barriers 
which so long cut them off from the world, that their 
number is increasing much more rapidly than the popu- 
lation. The census returns of 1880 showed an increase 
in thirty years of 400 per cent, while the increase of popu- 
lation was only a little over roo per cent. Professor 
Bell declares that a careful examination of the census 
figures shows that in the case of deaf-mutes this is not 
an increase due to a more accurate enumeration, but a 
real and marked growth This is demonstrated by ex- 
amining the statistics of population by ages. It is found 
that there is a larger proportion of deaf-mutes among the 
younger persons than among the older, and that there 
is, in fact, a steady proportionate increase, going down 
the scale of age, until quite young children are reached. 
In 1850 there were reported 9,803 deaf-mutes out of a 
population of 23,000,000, while in 1880 there were re- 
ported 33,878 out of a population of 50,000,00o—an in- 
crease more than double that of the population. Of those 
born deaf who were living in 1880 nearly one-third were 
under twenty years of age, and nearly one-half were under 
thirty. There has been a great increase in recent years 
in the number of deaf-mutes who were not born deaf, 
but this is attributed to an epidemic of cerebro-spinal 
meningitis, which is expected to pass away as other 
epidemics have done. The great increase among con- 
genital deaf-mutes is ascribed to intermarriages. These 
began about seventy years ago, and have now become 
so common that Professor Bell believes that not less than 
go per cent of the marriages of deaf-mutes are with deaf- 
mutes. Out of 1,443 cases of marriage, the statistics of 
which he has collected, only 5 per cent were with hearing 
persons. Deaf-mute children born of deaf-mute parents 


are now numbered by hundreds, and the proportion of 
deafness among the offspring, where this system of inter- 
marriage is continued, goes on increasing. There are 
cases on record in which deafness has been handed down 
in this way through three, four, and even five generations. 
A number of distinguished scientists, most of whom are 
experts on heredity, such as Professors E. D. Cope, 
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Alpheus Hyatt, W. H. Brewer, Simon Newcomb, W. 
R. Brooks, and Dr. Bowditch, of Harvard, agree with 
Professor Bell in thinking that if this custom is main- 
tained, it may result “in the formation of a deaf variety 
of the human race in America, in which all or most of 
the children will be born deaf.” This is a startling pos- 
sibility in evolution backward in an enlightened age. 
The deaf-mute finds in the deaf-mute the quickest com- 
prehension and sympathy, and it is easy to see why they 
choose their life companions among their own kind. 
Unheard Music—Max—The Cleveland Leader 

It is almost a trite saying that man’s profoundest 
thoughts are rarely spoken, that the sweetest music 
which ever thrilled the composer’s soul was never written 
or audibly sung. In such words as these we acknowl- 
edge man’s limitations and pay a tribute to his power of 
conception above his ability to execute. But when we 
turn to nature this is changed. In none of her works 
does the execution seem less perfect or noble than the 
idea which it embodies. Indeed, even her minutest plan 
is so perfect that man is at a loss to conceive of anything 
more complete. As he studies nature he comes to feel 
that his powers are but a narrow zone running through 
creation, a pathway on each side of which is a vast un- 
explored realm into which he can never take more than 
a few short, uncertain steps. But each step outside that 
pathway opens his mind to wonders hardly imagined be- 
fore. His senses are able to seize upon such a small 
fraction of what is going on in the universe about him 
that he cannot even guess at half its glories, and so it 
happens that man has never heard the most universal 
music that the world knows. Had not the mind given 
the senses powerful aids in the telescope, microscope, 
spectroscope, and other instruments, and added to them 
the powers of reason, no one would have ever imagined 
that there was music in each ray of light. Yet so it is. 
A ray of light, physicists tell us, is essentially the same 
as a sound wave except that it has a vastly greater num- 
ber of vibrations and travels with so much greater ra- 
pidity that it appears to the senses as light instead of 
sound. Were our auditory organs a billion times more 
delicate and acute we could hear as well as see the red 
rays of light; and if then doubled, the most delicate 
tints of violet would be audible. To one familiar with 
the wonderfully delicate mechanism of the ear, it is 
almost impossible to conceive how it could be made more 
delicately. Perhaps it could not without a correspond- 
ing increase in the space occupied by it, though the 
Mighty Ingenuity that fashioned it in all its amazing 
minuteness can hardly be judged by what appears to us 
as limitations. It was something more than a poetic 
figure that Charles Dudley Warner used when he said: 
“We might hear the sunshine falling on the leaves were 
our natures only pure enough.” In any former age it 
would have passed as a striking poetic fancy, too subtle 
in its speculation for a work-a-day world, too beautiful 
to find a place in other than a poet’s mind, yet to-day 
scientific research has demonstrated it. It is part of 
what we call science—poetry too, if you wish—the poetry 
of science. It is an instance of what science does when 
it touches poetry. In the wider field of knowledge the 
poet’s conceptions become more sublime, his ideas more 
far-reaching, more lofty, more full of grandeur. It is, 
indeed, a new conception this gives us. The air is liter- 
ally filled with music. The varying lights and shades of 
a summer’s day is a continuous orchestra more wonder- 
ful than any Thomas can organize and direct. The 
babbling of brooks, the rustle of leaves, and the ripple 
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of the waves is thunder beside this music of light. Were 
the human ear capable of hearing that music, in very 
truth the music of nature, how coarse and heavy even 
the softest strains of the artificial music that we know 
now would seem! With this new idea in mind, the ray 
of sunshine becomes a magical thing, a painter’s auto- 
matic brush and a singer’s ceaseless song in one. The 
morning sky at sunrise with its soft tints of violet and 
blue, of rose and orange, ushers in the day with a pict- 
ured anthem as pure and delicate in every tone as are 
those matchless colorings. The azure of the mid-day 
upper sky breathes a monotone, a strange, peculiar com- 
position in a single octave. The rays of light falling all 
about us patter on the leaves, and beat against pane and 
wall with as harmonious a melody and more brightly and 
delightfully than the gentle cadence of the rain upon the 
roof, or the spatter of the summer shower among the 
trees. They flash from mirror, and are reflected from 
the waves, and the music ceases not. It is almost pos- 
sible to fix upon resemblance between the sunlight of 
different seasons of the year and the music of various 
composers, and not at all hard to imagine something 
Wagnerian in the July sunshine. Day dies out, the unity 
of sunshine gives place to the fragments of sunset light, 
painting the western sky in colors which no man can 
copy. The myriad rays of light are broken up into their 
elemental colors. They combine and recombine, inter- 
mingling with and shading into each other in complica- 
tions more marvelous by far than the deepest mazes of 
any music ever heard by human ears. The eye never 
wearies of looking at them, nor if they were heard, would 
the ear tire. We can imagine something of what music 
that must be, but no simile will express it. Even the 
imagination in its loftiest ranges seems at a loss to con- 
ceive of anything so wonderful as the music of sunset. 
With all its glory of color it must be an ecstatic concert 
in which every conceivable variety of tone is mingled, 
now in wonderful harmony, again with bursts of strength 
like the protests of King Sol against the conquest of 
night, and at last fading away in the low, tender tones 
that mark the death of another day. Is not this a won- 
der, a marvelous thing, surpassing the highest imaginings 
of the humble mind unlearned in the knowledge which 
science has given us? Beyond all human orchestration, 
unlike all human music, must this be. It is not limited 
to our own solar system, but pervades the universe. The 
fixed stars, suns of other systems, add their volume to 
the sunlight’s sounds until they penetrate the furthest 
depths of space. The great works of Mozart, Handel, 
Beethoven, Wagner, and all the galaxy of musicians 
whose compositions have charmed the world, majestic as 
they must always be, are dwarfed and insignificant beside 
this unwritten, unheard, continuous music of the spheres. 

Concerning Class Distinctions—The Westminster Review 

The passionate belief in equality, always cherished by 
the truest hearts, far from ever having been warranted 
by the facts of life, has remained a dream to which the 
very nature of things seemed destined to deny fulfillment. 
And though time may yet prove the dream to have been 
prophetic, we must admit that there is little in the pres- 
ent social outlook to justify the hope. Yet upon this 
hope, and the energy with which men work to realize it, 
depends the fate of class distinctions, for it is only as 
real equality grows that social barriers can possibly dis- 
appear. Unequally favoring conditions of life will always 
produce unequally favored classes, the distinction be- 
tween whom can never become a distinction without a 
difference, but must continue as a great gulf fixed which 
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not all the generous souls in the world will suffice to 
bridge; and it is by helping or hindering equality of cir- 
cumstances that we determine the fusion or differentia- 
tion of classes. Inequality is indeed the mainspring of 
evolution. Natural selection decrees that the race shall 
be to the swift and the battle to the strong; that the 
weak shall be swept from the course as soon as their 
breath gives out. More than half of life’s runners are 
handicapped from the start and doomed to fall short of 
the goal. So clearly has science proclaimed this truth, 
that sentiment can no longer ignore it. Inequality, 
moreover, is found to be not the result of a lapse from 
an angelic stock, but of the slow ascent from a less illus- 
trious ancestry, to be removed, if removed at all, not by 
miraculous aid, but by the gradual working of natural 
law. The new saying may be a hard one, but this ad- 
vantage it has over the old, that, whereas formerly all 
might be hoped but nothing assured, now, upon the basis 
of consistent law, we know what may be hoped from 
what has been assured. Thus if, from a survey of the 
past history of the world, we perceive in evolution a ten- 
dency to cast down the mighty from their seats and to 
exalt them of low degree, we may trust to the future for 
a continuance in the same lines, and for an evil present 
may draw consolation from a worse past. If we admit 
that the inequality of environment which determines class 
distinctions does not result in the best of all possible 
worlds—is hurtful to the rich, hideous for the poor, and 
hampering to the development of the mass of men who, 
in order to attain to the material goal of the rich, take 
upon them of their own free will that yoke of excessive 
labor which is the curse of the poor—our desire must 
surely be to help on the work of equalization by all legit- 
imate means. We cannot ignore class distinctions as 
long as they are real. Social barter of thought and affec- 
tion is difficult for people with different rates of exchange. 
Not equality, but inequality is monotonous. We have 
only to ask whose society charms us most, to acknowl- 
edge that similarity of environment, of education, and of 
interest is what lends variety to intercourse. Unlike 
traditions have taught unlike tongues, and the social in- 
stinct will always attract us to those who best understand 
what we say. Equality of environments does not, of 
course, mean sameness, but that all shall be in conditions 
equally favorable to growth. The greater the scope for 
development, the greater the differentiation. Given two 
cabinet ministers and two colliers, and the chances are 
that the former will differ from one another more than 
the latter. A George Eliot and a Charlotte Bronté are 
more unlike than their respective housemaids. The flora 
of lands where sun and soil are kind is more varied than 
in regions of rock and snow. Each class finds the other 
a weariness, because of the centripetal tendency of each 
toward a local centre. The printing-press and the 
steam-engine have done much to widen these; education 
improved and diffused will do more; and true and gen- 
erous feeling will do most of all, by urging us to strive 
after gentleness, justice, love, and sympathy, and the 
many touches of nature that make the whole world kin, 
and show each to the other inclosed in one vast circle by 
the bounding line of a common destiny. When the 
stream of life has shrunk to the shallows of routine, such 
distinctions may affect its course; but when, with some 
noble purpose, it is flowing deep and strong, are they not 
borne away? When sorrow tears from life the mask of 
daily custom, and we behold ourselves all alike sad 
seekers after light among the shadows, does not soul 
cling to soul irrespective of the garb of circumstance? 
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Sharing AU—All the Year Round 


Dear, it is twilight time, the time of rest ; 
Ah! cease that weary pacing to and fro; 
Sit down beside me in this cushioned nest, 
Warm with the brightness of our ingle glow. 
Dear, thou art troubled. Let me share thy lot 
Of shadow, as I shared thy sunshine hours. 
I am no child, though childhood, half forgot, 
Lies close behind me with its toys and flowers. 
I am a woman, waked by happy love 
To keep home’s sacred altar fire alight ! 
Thou hast elected me to stand above 
All others in thine heart. I claim my right, 
Not wife alone, but mate and comrade true: 
I shared thy roses, let me share thy rue! 


Bitter? I know it. God hath made it so; 

But from his hand shall we take good alone, 
And evil never? Let the world’s wealth go,— 
Life hath no loss which love cannot atone. 
Show me the new hard path that we must tread 

I shall not faint nor falter by the way ; 
And be there cloud or sunshine overhead, 
I shall not fail thee to my dying day. 
But love me, love me, let our hearts and lips 
Cling closer in our sorrow than in joy; 
Let faith outshine our fortunes in eclipse, 
And love deem wealth a lost and broken toy. 
Joy made us glad, let sorrow find us true; 
God blessed our roses, he will bless our rue. 


Weary the Watting—F. L. Stanton—Smithville News 


“ There’s an end to all toiling some day, 
But its weary the waiting—weary ! 
There’s a harbor, somewhere, in a peaceful bay, 
Where the sails will be furled and the ship will lay 
At anchor—somewhere, in the far away— 
But its weary the waiting—weary ! 


“ There’s an end to the troubles of souls oppressed 
But its weary the waiting—weary ! 
Sometime in the future, when God thinks best, 
He'll lay us down tenderly to rest, 
And roses ‘ll grow from the thorns in the breast— 
But its weary the waiting—weary ! 


“ There’s an end to the world with its stormy frown— 
But its weary the waiting—weary ! 
There’s a light somewhere that no dark can drown, 
And where life’s sad burdens are all laid down; 
A crown—thank God—for each cross a crown !— 
But its weary the waiting—weary !” 


Love's Economy—E. Nesbit—Leaves of Life 


Love filled my cup with tears and wine ; 
I drank the mingled draught divine— 
Glad to the soul that it was mine. 


Love crowned my head with thorn and rose ; 
Such wreaths of rose no thorns disclose ; 
Only the happy wearer knows. 


Love gave me ashes, gave me bread, 
Fed on the soul on which it fed, 
And kissed my heart until it bled. 


Love gave me sunlight, gave me rain, 
Love taught me pleasure, brought me pain, 
And scourged my soul with loss and gain. 


Yet did the gain so far outweigh 
The infinite loss, that till to-day 
I never wished my pain away. 


Because I thought that you at least, 
Wore only roses at our feast, 
And heard a song that never ceased. 


But now I know that you, as I, 
Hear knells in all our revelry, 
And, not for passion only, sigh ; 


That you, too, bear a heavy cross, 
And sway ’twixt sense of gain and loss, 
And, rent by tempests, turn and toss. 


I know not whether, for your sake, 
I would not choose this chain to break, 
And—dream-bereft—meet life awake. 


And you—what would you choose? Who knows? 
Since each one to the other shows 
Only the wine—the smile—the rose. 


Comforted—Marg. J. Preston—Congregationalist 


We know that into outmost space, 
Snatched sheer of earth, the spirit goes 
Alone—stark—silent : but who knows 

The awful whitherward ?—the place 
Which never deepest-piercing eye 
Had glimpse of, into which we die! 


Who knows ?—God only: on His Word 
I wholly rest, I solely lean,— 
The single voice that sounds between 
The Eternities!_ No soul hath heard 
One whisper else, one mystic breath 
That can reveal the wy of death. 


I think of all who’ve passed the strife ; 
Pale women who have failed to face 
With bravery of common grace, 
Their daily apprehensive life, 
Who yet with straining arms stretched high, 
Through ecstacy, could smile and die ; 


Of little children, who would scare 
To walk beneath the dark alone, 
Unless some hand should hold their own, 
Who've met the Terror unaware, 
Nor knew while breathing out their breath, 
The angel whom ¢hey saw was Death ! 


And I am comforted; because 
The love that bore these tremblers through 
Can fold its strength about me too ; 

And I may find my quailing was, 
As theirs, a phantom that will fly, 
Dawn-smitten, when I come to die. 


Therefore, I cleave with simple trust, 
Amid my hopes, amid my fears, 
Through the procession of my years,— 

The years that bear me back to dust,— 
And cry, “ Ah, Christ, if thou be nigh, 
Strong in Thy strength I dare to die!” 


The Brothers—William H. Hayne—The Commonwealth 


‘* Death and his brother Sleep.” —Shelley. 


Just ere the darkness is withdrawn— 
In seasons of cold or heat— 

Close to the boundary line of dawn 
These mystical brothers meet. 


They clasp their shadowy hands 
As they listen each to each, 

But never a mortal understands 
Their strange immortal speech. 
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Lf it Could Be—Manchester Advertiser 
If I could hold your hands to-night, 
Just for a little while, and know 
That only I, of all the world, 
Possessed them so. 
A slender shape in that old chair, 
If I could see you here to-night, 
Between me and the twilight pale — 
So light and frail, 
Your cold white dress, its folding lost 
In one broad sweep of shadowy gray ; 
Your weary head just drooped aside, 
The sweet old way, 
Bowed like a flower-cup dashed with rain, 
The darkness crossing half your face, 
And just the glimmer of a smile 
For one to trace. 
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If I could see your eyes that reach 
Far out into the furthest sky, 
Where, past the trail of dying suns, 
The old years lie; 


Or touch your silent lips to-night, 
‘And steal the sadness from their smile, 
And find the last kiss they have kept 
This weary while! 


If it could be—oh, all in vain 
The restless trouble of my soul 
Sets, as the great tide to the moon, 
Toward your control! 


In vain the longing of the lips, 
The eye’s desire, and the pain ; 
The hunger of the heart. O love, 
Is it in vain? 


The Dreams of Long Ago—/J. S. i{cGroarty—Weéitlkesbarte Record 
From Memory’s crowded closet-place, like faded leaves, sometimes, 
I gather these old dreams of mine and kiss them o’er with rhymes. 
And my foolish tears upon them will glisten like the dew 

That used to gem the flowers which the old, sweet mornings knew. 
I know the faded leaf hath lost the balm to soothe again 

The heart that smarts from sorrow and from dagger-thrusts of pain, 
And I know that every dream of these will only bring regret, 

Yet ’tis sweeter to remember than it could be to forget. 

So I listen to the murmur of the brook’s enchanting wave 

Singing mystic songs of glory that the distance never gave. 

And I watch the summer rainbow down the heaven's vista bend 
That vanished like the treasures that were hidden at the end. 

The birds that sang at morning, the noon-hum of the bee, 

The trees, the flowers, the waters—oh, they all come back to me; 
Come like the tender glances that made sweet my mother’s eyes, 
And leave me like she left me when she fled to Paradise. 


“ What I'd Do.’ —New Orleans Picayune 


“ What will ye do, love, when I am going, 
With white sails flowing 
The seas beyond ; 
What will ye do, love, tho’ waves divide us, 
And friends will chide us 
For being fond ?” 


“ Tho’ waves divide us, 
And friends may chide us, 
In faith abiding, I'll still be true— 
I'll pray for you on the stormy ocean 
With deep devotion, 
That’s what I'll do.” 


“What would ye do, love, if distant tidings 
Your fond confidings 
Should undermine ; 
And I, abiding ’neath foreign skies, 
Should think other eyes, 
As bright as thine?” 


“Oh! name it not, love, tho’ guilt and shame 
Were on your name 
I’d still be true ; 
But that heart of thine—should another share it, 
I could not bear it— 
That’s what I’d do!” 


“What would ye do, love, if home returning 
In hopes high burning 
And wealth for you ; 
If my bark that bounded on foreign foam 
Should be lost near home— 
What would you do?” 


“So thou wert spared I'd bless the morrow 
In want and sorrow 
That left me you ; 
And I'd welcome thee from the stormy billow 
This heart thy pillow— 
That’s what I'd do,” 


Before the Dawn—Sam. M. Peck—Atlanta Constitution 


Before the dawn begins to glow 
A ghostly company I keep; 
Across the silent room they creep, 
The buried forms of friend and foe. 
Amid the throng that come and go 
There are two eyes that make me weep, 
Two dear, dead eyes—I love them so! 
They shine like starlight on the deep, 
And often when I am asleep 
They stoop and kiss me, bending low— 
And then the dawn begins to glow. 


Then and Now—Mary McGuire—Boston Transcript 


I was so small they lifted me to see 

Her still, white face, lying ’mid folds of lace, 
In that hard bed. 

They told me she was dead— 

The little friend whom I 

Had loved so much. 

I shivered at the touch 

Of the pale hand—I could not understand— 
Not then. 

And when again, companionless, I strayed 
Through sunshine bright, and saw the yellow light 
Like billows pass 

Across wide fields of grass 

Where we had played ; 

I turned aside and covered up my face— 
Remembering that dark space— 

And wondered why God made her die 

And let me live. 

It rests me now—the memory I keep 

Of that hushed face; no bloom in life’s dark place 
Seems fair to me 

As death’s white mystery— 

That slumber deep. 

O little playmate of life’s margin years, 
(Alas! these tears,) 

I wonder why God let you die, 

And made me live ! 
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STRANGE VISIONS—-DREAMERS AND THEIR DREAMS* 





The Doomed Train: 

I was visited last night by a dream of so strange and 
vivid a kind that I feel impelled to communicate it. 

It seemed to me that you and I were two of a vast 
company of men and women, upon all of whom, with 
the exception of myself—for I was there voluntarily— 
sentence of death had been passed. I was sensible of 
the knowledge—how obtained I know not—that this ter- 
rible doom had been pronounced by the official agents 
of some new reign of terror. Certain I was that none 
of the party had really been guilty of any crime deserv- 
ing of death; but that the penalty had been incurred 
through their connection with some régime, political, 
social or religious, which was doomed to utter destruc- 
tion. It became known among us that the sentence was 
about to be carried out on a colossal scale; but we re- 
mained in absolute ignorance as to the place and method 
of the intended execution. Thus far my dream gave me 
no intimation of the horrible scene which next burst on 
me,—a scene which strained to their utmost tension 
every sense of sight, hearing and touch, in a manner un- 
precedented in any dream I have previously had. 

It was night, dark and starless, and I found myself, 
together with the whole company of doomed men and 
women who knew that they were soon to die, but not how 
or where, in a railway train hurrying through the darkness 
to some unknown destination. I sat in a carriage quite 
at the rear end of the train, in a corner seat, and was 
leaning out of the open window, peering into the dark- 
ness, when, suddenly, a voice, which seemed to speak 
out of the air, said to me in a low, distinct, intense tone, 
the mere recollection of which makes me shudder,— 
“The sentence is being carried out even now. You are 
all of you lost. Ahead of the train is a frightful prec- 
ipice of monstrous height, and at its base beats a fath- 
omless sea. The railway ends only with the abyss. 
Over that will the train hurl itself into annihilation. 

“THERE IS NO ONE ON THE ENGINE!” 

At this I sprang from my seat in horror, and looked 
round at the faces of the persons in the carriage with 
No one of them had spoken, or had heard those 
awful words. The lamplight from the dome of the car- 
riage flickered on the forms about me. I looked from 
one to the other, but saw no sign of alarm given by any 
of them. Then again the voice out of the air spoke to 
me,—“ There is but one way to be saved. You must 
leap out of the train!” 

In frantic haste I pushed open the carriage door and 
stepped out on the footboard. The train was going at a 
terrific pace, swaying to and fro as with the passion of 
its speed; and the mighty wind of its passage beat my 
hair about my face and tore at my garments. 

Until this moment I had not thought of you, or even 
seemed conscious of your presence in the train. Hold- 
ing tightly on to the rail by the carriage door, I began to 
creep along the footboard towards the engine, hoping to 
find a chance of dropping safely down on the line. 
Hand over hand I passed along in this way from one car- 
riage to another; and as I did so I saw by the light 
within each carriage that the passengers had no idea of 
the fate upon which they were being hurried. At length, 
in one of the compartments, I saw you. “Come out!” 

* From ‘‘ Dreams and Dream Stories "— Anna Bonus Kingsford 

—See Editorial Comment, page 275. 
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I cried; “come out! Save yourself! In another minute 


we shall be dashed to pieces! ” 

You rose instantly, wrenched open the door, and stood 
beside me outside on the footboard. The rapidity at 
which we were going was now more fearful than ever. 
The train rocked as it fled onwards. The wind shrieked 
as we were carried through it. “Leap down,” I cried to 
you; “save yourself! It is certain death to stay. Be- 
fore us is an abyss; there is no one on the engine! ” 

At this you turned your face full upon me with a look 
of intense earnestness, and said, “ No, we will not leap 
down. We will stop the train.” 

With these words you left me, and crept along the foot- 
board towards the front of the train. Full of half-angry 
anxiety at what seemed to me a Quixotic act, I followed. 
In one of the carriages we passed I saw my mother and 
eldest brother, unconscious as the rest. Presently we 
reached the last carriage, and saw by the lurid light of 
the furnace that the voice had spoken truly, and that 
there was no one on the engine. 

You continued to move onwards. “Impossible!” I 
cried; “it cannot be done. O, pray, come away!” 

Then you knelt upon the footboard, and said,—“ You 
are right. It cannot be done in that way; but we can 
save the train. Help me to get these irons asunder.” 

The engine was connected with the train by two great 
iron hooks and staples. By a tremendous effort, in mak- 
ing which I almost lost my balance, we unhooked the 
irons and detached the train; when, with a mighty leap 
as of some mad supernatural monster, the engine sped 
on its way alone, shooting back as it went a great flam- 
ing trail of sparks, and was lost in the darkness. We 
stood together on the footboard, watching in silence the 
gradual slackening of the speed. When at length the 
train had come to a standstill, we cried to the passengers, 
“Saved! saved!” and then amid the confusion of open- 
ing the doors and eager talking, my dream ended, leaving 
me shattered and palpitating with the horror of it. 


The Bird and the Cat: 

I dreamed that I had a beautiful bird in a cage, and 
that the cage was placed on a table in a room where 
there was a cat. I took the bird out of the cage and 
put him on the table. Instantly the cat sprang upon 
him and seized him in her mouth. I threw myself upon 
her and strove to wrest away her prey, loading her with 
reproaches and bewailing the fate of my beautiful 
bird. Then suddenly some one said to me, “ You have 
only yourself to blame for this misfortune. While the 
bird remained in his cage he was safe. Why should you 
have taken him out before the eyes of the cat?” 


The Counsel of Perfection: 

I dreamed that I was in a large room, and there were in 
it seven persons, all men, sitting at one long table; and 
each of them had before him a scroll, some having books 
also; and all were grayheaded and bent with age save 
one, and this was a youth of about twenty without hair 
on his face. One of the aged men, who had his finger 
on a place in a book open before him, said: 

“This spirit, who is of our order, writes in this book, — 
‘Be ye perfect, therefore, as your Father in heaven is per- 
fect.’ How shall we understand this word ‘ perfection’? ” 
And another of the old men, looking up, answered, “ It 
must mean wisdom, for wisdom is the sum of perfec- 
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tion.” And another old man said, “ That cannot be; for 
no creature can be wise as God is wise. Where is he 
among us who could attain to such astate? That which 
is part only cannot comprehend the whole. To bida 
creature to be wise as God is wise would be mockery.” 

Then a fourth old man said:—“ It must be Truth that 
is intended. For truth only is perfection.” But he who 
sat next the last speaker answered, “ Truth also is partial ; 
for where is he who shall be able to see as God sees?” 

And the sixth said, “ It must surely be Justice; for this 
is the whole of righteousness.” And the old man who 
had spoken first, answered him:—“ Not so; for justice 
comprehends vengeance, and it is written that vengeance 
is the Lord’s alone.” 

Then the young man stood up with an open book in 
his hand and said:—“ I have here another record of one 
who likewise heard these words. Let us see whether his 
rendering of them can help us to the knowledge we 
seek.” And he founda place in the book and read aloud: 

“ Be ye merciful, even as your Father is merciful.” 

And all closed their books and fixed their eyes on me. 


The City of Blood: 

I dreamed that I was wandering along a narrow street 
of vast length, upon either hand of which was an unbroken 
line of high straight houses, their walls and doors re- 
sembling those of aprison. The atmosphere was dense 
and obscure, and the time seemed that of twilight; in 
the narrow line of sky visible far overhead between the 
two rows of house-roofs, I could not discern sun, moon, 
or stars, or color of any kind. All was gray, impenetra- 
ble, and dim. Under foot, between the paving-stones of 
the street, grass was springing. Nowhere was the least 
sign of life; the place seemed utterly deserted. I stood 
alone in the midst of profound silence and desolation. 
Silence? No! As I listened, there came to my ears 
from all sides, dully at first and almost imperceptibly, a 
low creeping sound like subdued moaning; a sound that 
never ceased, and that was so native to the place, I had 
at first been unaware of it. But now I clearly gathered 
in the sound and recognized it as expressive of the in- 
tensest physical suffering. Looking steadfastly towards 
one of the houses from which the most distinct of these 
sounds issued, I perceived a stream of blood slowly ooz- 
ing out from beneath the door and trickling down into the 
street, staining the tufts of grass red here and there, as it 
wound its way towards me. I glanced up and saw that 
the glass in the closed and barred windows of the house 
was flecked and splashed with the same horrible dye. 

“ Some one has been murdered in this place!” I cried, 
and flew towards the door. Then, for the first time, I 
perceived that the door had neither lock nor handle on 
the outside, but could be opened only from within. It 
had, indeed, the form and appearance of a door, but in 
every other respect it was solid and impassable as the 
walls themselves. In vain I searched for bell or 
knocker, or for some means of making entry into the 
house. I found only a scroll fastened with nails upon a 
crossbeam over the door, and upon it I read the words: 
—‘ This is the Laboratory of a Vivisector.” As I read, 
the wailing sound redoubled in intensity, and a noise as 
of struggling made itself audible within, as though some 
new victim had been added to the first. I beat madly 
against the door with my hands and shrieked for help; 
but in vain. My dress was reddened with the blood 
upon the door step. In horror I looked down upon it, then 
turned and fled. As I passed along the street, the sounds 
around me grew and gathered volume, formulating them- 
selves into distinct cries and bursts of frenzied sobbing. 
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Upon the door of every house some scroll was attached, 
similar to that I had already seen. Upon one was in- 
scribed:—*“ Here is a husband murdering his wife;” 
upon another:—“ Here is a mother beating her child to 
death;” upon a third: “This is a slaughter- house.” 

Every door was impassable; every window was barred. 
The idea of interference from without was futile. 
Vainly I lifted my voice and cried for aid. The street 
was desolate as a graveyard; the only thing that moved 
about me was the stealthy blood that came creeping out 
from beneath the doors of these awful dwellings. Wild 
with horror I fled along the street, seeking some outlet, 
the cries and moans pursuing me as Iran. At length 
the street abruptly ended in a high dead wall, the top of 
which was not discernible; it seemed, indeed, to be 
limitless in height. Upon this wall was written in great 
black letters — “ Zhere is no way out.” Overwhelmed 
with despair and anguish, I fell upon the stones of the 
street, repeating aloud—“ 7here is no way out.” 





The Panic-struck Pack-Horse: 

Out of a veil of palpitating mist there arose before me 
in my sleep the image of a colossal and precipitous cliff, 
standing sheer up against a sky of cloud and sea-mist, 
the tops of the granite peaks being merged and hidden 
in the vapor. At the foot of the precipice beat a wild 
sea, tossing and flecked with foam; and out of the flying 
spray rose sharp splinters of granite, standing like spear- 
heads about the base of the solid rock. As I looked, 
something stirred far off in the distance, like a fly crawl- 
ing over the smooth crag. Fixing my gaze upon it I be- 
came aware that there was at a great height above the 
sea, midway between sky and water, a narrow unpro- 
tected footpath winding up and down irregularly along 
the side of a mighty cliff ;—a slender, sloping path, horri- 
ble to look at, like a rope or a thread stretched midair, 
hanging between heaven and the hungry foam. One by 
one came towards me along this awful path a procession 
of horses, drawing tall narrow carts filled with bales of 
merchandise. The horses moved along the edge of the 
crag as though they clung to it, their bodies aslant to- 
wards the wall of granite on their right, their legs moving 
with the precision of creatures feeling and grasping every 
step. Like deer they moved,—not like horses,—and as 
they advanced, the carts they drew swayed behind them, 
and I thought every jolt would hurl them over the prec- 
ipice. Fascinated I watched,—I could not choose but 
watch. At length came a gray horse, not drawing a cart, 
but carrying something on his back,—on a pack-saddle 
apparently. Like the rest he came onstealthily, sniffing 
every inch of the terrible way, until, just at the worst 
and giddiest point he paused, hesitated, and seemed 
about to turn. I saw him back himself in a crouching 
attitude against the wall of rock behind him, lowering 
his haunches, and rearing his head in a strange manner. 
The idea flashed on me that he would certainly turn, and 
then—what would happen? More horses were advanc- 
ing, and two beasts could not possibly pass each other on 
that narrow ledge! But I was totally unprepared for the 
ghastly thing that actually did happen. The miserable 
horse had been seized with the awful mountain-madness 
that sometimes overtakes men on stupendous heights,—- 
the madness of suicide. With a frightful scream, that 
sounded partly like a cry of supreme desperation, partly 
like one of furious and frenzied joy, the horse reared him- 
self to his full height on the horrible ledge, shook his 
head wildly, and—leaped with a frantic spring into the 
air, sheer over the precipice, and into the foam beneath. 
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His eyes glared as he shot into the void, a great dark 
living mass against the white mist. Was he speared on 
those terrible shafts of rock below, or was his life dashed 
out in horrible crimson splashes against the cliff-side? 
Or did he sink into the reeling swirl of the foaming waters? 





A Dream of Disembodiment: 

I dreamt that I was dead, and wanted to take form 
and appear to C. in order to converse with him. And it 
was suggested by those about me—spirits like myself, I 
suppose—that I might materialize myself through the 
medium of some .man whom they indicated to me. 
Coming to the place where he was, I was directed to 
throw myself out forward towards him by an intense con- 
centration of will; which I accordingly tried to do, but 
without success, though the effort I made was enormous. 
I can only compare it to the attempt made by a person 
unable to swim, to fling himself off a piatform into deep 
water. Do all I would, I could not gather myself up for 
it; and although encouraged and stimulated and assured 
I had only to let myself go, my attempts were ineffectual. 
Even when I had sufficiently collected and prepared my- 
self in one part of my system, the other part failed me. 

At length it was suggested to me that I should find it 
easier if I first took on me the form of the medium. 
This I at length succeeded in doing, and, to my annoy- 
ance, so completely that I materialized myself into the 
shape not only of his features, but of his clothing also. 
The effort requisite for this exhausted me to the utmost, 
so that I was unable to keep up the apparition for more 
than a few minutes, when I had no choice but to yield 
to the strain and let myself go again, only in the oppo- 
site way. So I went out, and mounted like a sudden 
flame, and saw myself for a moment like a thin streak of 
white mist rising in the air; while the comfort and relief 
I experienced by regaining my light spirit-condition were 
indescribable. It was because I had, for want of skill, 
de-materialized myself without sufficient deliberation, 
that I had thus rapidly mounted in the air. 

After an interval I dreamt that, wishing to see what 
A. would do in case I appeared to him after my death, I 
went to him as a spirit and called him by his name. 
Upon hearing my voice he rose and went to the window 
and looked out uneasily. On my going close to him and 
speaking in his ear, he was much disturbed, and ran his 
hand through his hair and rubbed his head in a puzzled 
and by no means pleased manner. At the third attempt 
to attract his attention he rushed to the door, and, call- 
ing for a glass, poured out some wine, which he drank. 
On seeing this, and finding him inaccessible, I desisted, 
thinking it must often happen to the departed to be dis- 
tressed by the inability or unwillingness of those they 
love to receive and recognise them. 





The Metempsychosis: 

I was visited last night in my sleep by one whom I 
presently recognized as the famous Adept and Mystic of 
the first century of our era, Apollonius of Tyana, called 
the “ Pagan Christ.” He was clad in a gray linen robe 
with a hood, like that of a monk, and had a smooth, 
beardless face, and seemed to be between forty and fifty 
years of age. He made himself known to me by asking 
if I had heard of his lion.* He commenced by speaking 
of Metempsychosis, concerning which he informed me 
as follows :—‘ There are two streams or currents, an up- 





* This was a tame captive lion, in whom Apollonius is said to 
have recognized the soul of the Egyptian King Amasis, who had 
lived 500 years previously. The lion burst into tears at the recog- 
nition, and showed much misery.—(Author’s note.) 
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ward and a downward one, by which souls are continually 
passing and repassing as on a ladder. The carnivorous 
animals are souls undergoing penance by being im- 
prisoned for a time in such forms on account of their 
misdeeds. Have you not heard the story of my lion?” 
I said yes, but that I did not understand it, because I 
thought it impossible for a human soul to suffer the deg- 
radation of returning into the body of a lower creature 
after once attaining humanity. At this he laughed 
out, and said that the real degradation was not in the 
penance but in the sin. “It is not by the penance, but 
by incurring the need of the penance, that the soul is 
degraded. The man who sullies his humanity by cruelty 
or lust, is already degraded thereby below humanity; 
and the form which his soul afterwards assumes is the 
mere natural consequence of that degradation. He may 
again recover humanity, but only by means of passing 
through another form than that of the carnivora. When 
you were told that certain creatures were redeemable or 
not redeemable, the meaning was this: They who are 
redeemable may, on leaving their present form, return 
directly into humanity. Their penance is accomplished 
in that form, and in it, therefore, they are redeemed. 
But they who are not redeemable, are they whose sin 
has been too deep or too ingrained to suffer them to 
return until they have passed through other lower forms. 
They are not redeemable therein, but will be on ascend- 
ing again. Others, altogether vile and past redemption, 
sink continually lower and lower down the stream, until 
at length they burn out. They shall neither be re- 
deemed in the form they now occupy, nor in any other.” 


The Execution: 

I was to be shot. No bandage was put over my eyes. 
I stood facing the file of soldiers in the middle of the 
quadrangle, and noticed that the officer with the drawn 
sabre placed himself at the extremity of the line, com- 
posed of six men. In that supreme moment I also 
noticed that their uniform was bright with steel accoutre- 
ments. Their helmets were of steel, and their carbines, 
as they raised them and pointed them at me, glittered 
with the same burnished metal. There was an instant’s 
hush while the men took aim; then I saw the officer 
raise his bared sabre as the signal to fire. It flashed in 
the air. With a suddenness impossible to convey, the 
whole quadrangle blazed with an awful light. It crossed 
my brain with instantaneous conviction that this amazing 
glare was the physical effect of being shot, and that the 
bullets had pierced my brain or heart, and caused this 
frightful sense of all-pervading flame. “It is over,” I 
said, “that was the bullets.” But presently there forced 
itself on my dazed senses a sound—a confusion of 
sounds—darkness succeeding the white flash—steady- 
ing itself into gloomy daylight; a tumult; a heap of 
stricken tumbled men lying stone-still before me. Then 
it all burst on me with distinct conviction. The storm 
which had been gathering all the morning had culmi- 
nated in its blackest and most electric point immediately 
overhead. The file of soldiers appointed to shoot me 
stood exactly under it. Sparkling with bright steel they 
stood shoulder to shoulder, a complete lightning con- 
ductor, and at the end of the chain they formed, their 
officer, at the critical moment, raised his shining, naked 
blade towards the sky. Instantaneously heaven opened, 
and the lightning fell, attracted by the burnished steel. 
From blade to carbine, from helmet to breast-plate it 
ran, smiting every man dead ashe stood. They fell like 
a row of nine-pins. The electric flame licked the life 
out of seven men in a second—not one moved again. 
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LOVER OF THE QUEEN* 





General Gilbert de Motier, Marquis de La Fayette, 
possessed at Auvergne his old family chateau, Chav- 
aniac—a huge, strongly-built, clumsy and characterless 
pile. Not far away rose rugged cliffs, covered by a tall 
growth of chestnuts and beeches. Beneath the green 
night of these forests swarmed the toilers of the wood. 
Dwelling in huts, working side by side in the open air, 
were the charcoal makers, the resin workers, the plank 
sawyers, the stave cutters, the makers of sabots. 

Among them was a young sabot maker who neither 
sang nor worked with the rest. He was an orphan and 
a dreamer, reserved and taciturn. Apart from the others, 
he silently cut, shaped, pointed and polished his sabots. 
His name was Razon, signifying, in patois, Reason; but 
as he had such strange ways, lived alone and spoke little, 
the peasants gave him the nickname of Darazon, or “ The 
Simpleton.” And when, after awhile, it was discovered 
that beneath a rusty old musket on the wall of Darazon’s 
hut there was pinned atiny picture of Marie Antoinette, 
his companions laughed and whispered among themselves 
and called him Darazon, the lover of the Queen. 

One day General de La Fayette arrived at Chavaniac 
from Paris. It was just at this time that the Court of 
France was amusing itself 4 la pastorale, at Trianon, 
and great lords and ladies masqueraded in the garb of 
shepherds and shepherdesses, millers and milkmaids, and 
thrust their aristocratic feet into wooden shoes—dainty 
ones, to be sure, but still genuine wooden sabots. And 
it was Marie Antoinette, herself, who wore the first pair. 

All this the Marquis recounted to the groups of peas- 
ants in the forest, where he went, good Marquis that he 
was, for a friendly gossip with his people. Darazon 
listened breathlessly—wide-eyed and eager. 

“The Queen wears sabots? Sadots did you say?” 

cc Ves! ” 

“ And if—if I should maxe her a pair, would you give 
them to her—would you, Monsieur le Marquis?” 

“Why yes!” replied the General, smiling; “only re- 
member to make them far too pretty even for your sweet- 
heart and quite pretty enough for your Queen!” 

Darazon answered nothing. Only daybreak found him 
at his work, and when twilight fell he was still working, 
and nearly all the night he worked by a feeble light in 
his hut. In fifteen days he had made a little pair of 
sabots—prettier than the prettiest sabots de noces. 

They were finished! Darazon took them carefully in 
his right hand. He went through the forest and along 
the steep road until he came to the great chateau. He 
knocked and asked to see Monsieur le Marquis. 

“Tt is I,” he said; “and here are the Queen’s sabots.” 

“ You have really made them, then!” said the General. 

He took them from Darazon and looked at them curi- 
ously. They were delicately fashioned from the wood of 
the chestnut, waxed and exquisitely polished; they were 
slender, elegant and daintily pointed—because they were 
for a Queen and not for a peasant; they were covered 
with a delicate tracery of vines, and beautifully carved on 
the toe of each little shoe was a heart, wreathed by a 
garland twined through the letters T. T. L. V. 

The Marquis smiled. He knew the significance of 
these four letters, which every lover of Auvergne has 
carved upon the sabots of his sweetheart. 

The Marquis de La Fayette returned to Paris, and true 





*Aimé Giron in Figaro.—Specially translated by Ballard Craig. 


to his promise, carried the sabots to the Queen at Tri- 
anon. He told their simple, little story. Trianon was 
pastoral-mad and Marie Antoinette was enchanted. 
What! To have rea/sabots! Sabots such as peasants 
wear! And made by a real sabotier! 

“ This heart, Marquis,” said the Queen, “ wreathed in 
‘favors’ like the hands of the Virgin, that I can under- 
stand; but these letters T. T. L. V?” 

_ “Your Majesty alone has the right to permit me, or 
rather to command me, to translate them.” 

“Translate, then, it is my desire! ” 

“ Taimerai tonta la vida.” 

“ But I cannot understand this strange language! ” 

“This strange language is the patois of Auvergne, 
your Majesty, and means ‘I will love thee all my life’! ” 

The Queen neither smiled nor spoke. 

“ The truth is,” continued the Marquis, “ that this poor 
sabotier, who isa little simple, worships Your Majesty in 
the shape of a small portrait.” 

“Poor fellow! Brave fellow!” murmured the Queen 
tenderly. “The sabots, Monsieur le Marquis, seem to 
me a trifle large, but they will the better hold the recom- 
pense!” and Marie Antoinette whispered something in 
the ear of the Princess de Lamballe, who smiled, took 
the sabots, and left the room, returning with the little 
wooden shoes filled with as much gold as they could hold. 

“ And now, Marquis,” said the Queen, “ will you have 
this gold sent, in a casket to your young sabotier, with my 
warmest thanks, and say also—no! say nothing more!” 

And the contents of the little shoes were sent. 

But Paris was on the eve of the Revolution, and the 
wooden shoes were forgotten. 1789, 1792, 1793 passed 
like peals of thunder, each more terrible than the last. 

Darazon, in the heart of his forest, knew this—like the 
rest of the world. There was terrible anguish in his heart, 
but he said nothing. Finally came the news of the im- 
prisonment of the Royal family in the Temple. After 
this Darazon grew still more silent and sombre. One 
day he disappeared from the forest. They searched his 
hut. On the table lay an empty, open casket. The old 
musket and the picture of Marie Antoinette were gone. 

Darazon was on the road to Paris. 

He reached the city on the 17th of October, 1793— 
in wild rage with the tormentors of the Queen. 

At the Place de la Bastile he accosted a patriot wear- 
ing a scarlet cap and armed with a club. 

“ How can I reach the Temple?” 

“ What do you want there?” 

“To deliver the Queen!” 

“The Austrian? She is a head shorter since yester- 
day!” replied the man with a ferocious gesture. 

Darazon, pale as death, snatched his musket from his 
shoulder, but the patriot dealt him a crushing blow with 
the club and the peasant fell, like a stone. 

The mob gathered instantly. The peasant’s body was 
roughly searched. On his breast they found the portrait 
of Marie Antoinette, beneath it the suspicious letters T. 
T. L. V. Ahthen! This man was a complot. 

“ Away with him!” 

The poor body was seized and hurried to the Seine. 

The river silently opened her arms to receive the poor 
sabot maker of Auvergne—the lover of the Queen—with 
the dear gold pieces hidden in his peasant’s blouse and 
the sacred image next his heart. 
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VANITY FAIR—FADS, FOIBLES, AND FASHIONS 





Is Female Deceit Instinctive ?—New York World 

A writer, evidently a woman, wonders if deceit is really 
instinctive in the female portion of the race, and says a 
woman sometimes misunderstands a man, while men 
even sometimes misunderstand one another, but women 
deceive each other, or try to. “I am led to believe 
this,” says she, “from the fact that one woman will in- 
variably doubt the genuineness of any article of jewelry 
another has. Diamonds on other fingers are paste, 
rubies are manufactured and emeralds are imitation. 
When you show a man adiamond ring he holds it off and 
looks at it and says: ‘It’s a fine ring.’ But a woman 
will take another woman’s ring and examine it for fifteen 
minutes, and rub it, and peer into it, and go through a 
series of manceuvres, every one of which is practically an 
insinuation that the ring is bogus. Now, if a man did 
one-half of that insinuation he’d get knocked down; but 
a woman will do it as calmly as if she were really com- 
plimentary. From which I conclude that woman is so 
accustomed to wearing bogus things that it is a compli- 
ment to examine them and allege them to be real. Itis 
hardly fair. A man can’t go around wearing brass rings 
and steel pins and imitation studs and base metal neck 
buttons. He’s despised. He may wear plain bone if 
he is not a dude, but between plain bone and pure gold 
or silver there is no mean. A woman can wear anything 
she pleases and imitation is just as good as real.” 

The Ballington Booth Fad—New York Sun 

Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth would attract little atten- 
tion by her appearance on the street, but she is one of 
the remarkable women of the day for all that. She is 
called Capt. Booth, and is the wife of the head of the 
Salvation Army in America. She is just now making 
herself and the army felt in a peculiar way, for, despite 
the ridicule that has been heaped on her emotional and 
sensational co-religionists, she has managed by her mag- 
netism and her earnestness to attract the sympathy and 
interest of a host of well-to-do and intelligent New York 
women. She has left the slums, for the time being, and 
is making the homes of rich folks her mission field. She 
holds two or three meetings in private dwellings every 
week, besides the public gatherings to which she invites 
all who will come. She not only makes her way with 
those who have not professed religion, but she actually 
succeeds in affecting church folks, hitherto supposed to 
have scant sympathy for her eccentric army. Hers is 
a remarkable work, and the account of it makes a re- 
markable story. Reade street is not a very stylish 
thoroughfare. The shop windows are not adorned in the 
most artistic manner. The vehicles which rumble over 
its muddy cobblestones are for the most part four wheel- 
ers, piled high with bags, boxes, and barrels. Its pave- 
ments are obstructed with trucks and piles of merchan- 
dise. Its pedestrians are generally women with shawls 
over their heads and men in rough attire. But Reade 
street on a Thursday afternoon is metamorphosed, trans- 
figured, and astonished at itself. Handsome carriages 
dash down among the drays, richly dressed women pick 
their way around the packing boxes on the pavement, 
and men in immaculate attire and with carefully gloved 
hands walk in and out among the staring workmen. Just 
where Reade street runs into West Broadway is a tall, 
narrow brick building, with a news room on the ground 
floor, where, behind a roughly fashioned counter, a man 


in a scarlet jersey sells papers, books, tambourines, and 
photographs. The carriages stop before his door, and 
their richly apparelled occupants trip up the steps and 
make their way through the room to where a dividing 
crimson curtain sways. This they lift with their gloved 
hands and pass into a larger apartment, its windows hung 
with curtains of red, white, and blue, covered with stars. 
There are no carven columns supporting Gothic arches, 
no marble altar with glittering crucifix and dim lights, 
no stately sexton to lead them pompously to cushioned 
pews, but they step lightly down between rows of plain 
deal chairs to seat themselves near the front and bow 
their heads in prayer with sincere reverence. The room 
fills rapidly with its remarkable congregation. Now 
there is a flash of diamonds, a swish of silk, and the 
gloss of sealskin as a woman comes down to the front, 
but beside her kneels a plainly apparelled sister with care- 
worn face, while here and there about the room sit women 
in a peculiar dress of dark blue, with a silver Son the 
collar, and large poke bonnets, with a band of scarlet 
across the crown stamped with letters of gold. Promptly 
at 3 o’clock an officer in full uniform of dark blue with 
silver straps on the shoulder, a silver crest on the collar, 
and a silver shield on his breast comes down the aisie fol- 
lowed by a slender, girlish figure with a pale, spirituelle 
Madonna face, and with a baby on her shoulder, its pink, 
dimpled hand against her cheek. Her dress, too, is a 
uniform of dark blue, simply fashioned. About the plain 
skirt are five bands of braid, as befits her rank; on the 
collar of her plaited waist is an S of gold upon a scarlet 
ground, and back of it the silver crest of the Salvation 
Army, while on her belt is embroidered in scarlet, “ Con- 
secrated to His service.” Her bonnet is a large poke of 
fine straw, with folds of dark blue satin on the brim, and 
the golden-stamped scarlet ribbon band, and it is tied 
at one side with broad heavy satin ribbons in a big soft 
bow. There is a simple finish of white cord at throat 
and wrists, and the gleam ofa plain wedding ring on one 
slender white hand. The strong sweet face beneath the 
bonnet is lighted by large, soft, dark eyes, beautiful in 
coloring and expression; the mouth is firm and tender; 
the chin square and strong, but the delicately tinted skin 
of rare whiteness, save where flushed with pink, the short 
mass of brown curls touched with gold in every ring, and 
a sunny smile make the face seem childish rather than 
mature. The yellow-haired baby on her shoulder is all 
in white, save where across the yoke of his little slip is 
embroidered the motto in scarlet, 
eo ece cece nsseeeeeeeees - 
Given to God. 


and his sleeves are tied with knots of scarlet ribbons at 
the shoulders—-the color of the Salvation Army. Be- 
hind this modern Madonna, with her white-clad baby, 
come her staff, all women in the blue uniforms, with 
straps of scarlet braid or the gleam of a brass or silver S 
on their collars, according to their rank. They all kneel 
silently for a moment, the mother standing the baby on 
his feet, holding him close with one arm while she bows 
her head lower and lower until his yellow curls gleam 
above her bonnet. Then she rises, steps swiftly to the 
elevated seat prepared for her, and, with the baby still 
on her shoulder, Capt. Booth greets her audience. On 
her right sits her husband, Marshal Booth, commander 
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of the Salvation Army of America, and son of the Gen. 
Booth who founded the order. About him are his sol- 
diers and officers in full uniform, blue coats concealing 
the much-derided scarlet jerseys, a pianist beside the 
open instrument, and a soldier with a cornet. On her 
left are the officers of her staff and the singers in the 
ranks. The service opens with the singing of a Salvation 
hymn; not with the beating of drums or the clashing of 
cymbals, but the sweet-faced Captain puts down her 
baby, and smiling into his face, while the small pink 
hands are held up pleadingly, she leads the chorus with 
her guitar and strong, clear voice; or, putting the in- 
strument aside, and holding the baby on the desk before 
her with one hand, she beats the time with the other with 
all the inspiration of an orchestral leader. Then they 
kneel, and one after another of the women officers pray 
earnestly for the salvation of the people and a blessing 
for their Captain. There is more of the quick, martial 
music sung in the peculiar fashion of the army, inter- 
spersed with exhortation from the Marshal, while all the 
time the sweet-faced woman amuses the baby, now with 
the ticking of a watch or the jingle of some little trinket, 
until at last he becomes inspired too, and pats his little 
palms and crows and dimples while his mother sings: 
I’m glad Salvation’s free. 
I’m glad Salvation’s free. 
Two field officers rise when the song is ended, and go 
through the audience with some inverted tambourines 
to take up the collection, which is always a feature of 
the meetings, and there isa ring of silver anda generous 
flutter of bills, for in the little audience are Mrs. Peyson, 
Mrs. Courtlandt de Peyster Field, Dr. Rainsford, Dr. 
Warren, and many other well-known charitable people. 
Of Palmistry—Spectally Translated—Paris Figaro 

Alexandre Dumas, in a late feuilleton which appeared 
in Les Lettres et Les Arts, says that Captain d’Arpen- 
tigny, a valiant soldier, who fought at Moscow,was the first 
man to discover the expressiveness, power and character 
of the human hand. This removes the laurel wreath 
from the memory of Desbarolles, who claimed to be the 
pioneer of palmistry and to have added chironomy to 
the cluster of sciences. Dumas gives an entertaining 
description of d’Arpentigny. “I met the Captain in 
1842. He wore then, and, it seems to me, ever afterward, 
a long, single-breasted redingote of deep, indefinite 
tint, and a soft felt hat with a wide, flapping brim. 
Beneath this, resting on a huge, high, white cravat, like 
an egg on a big platter, was his strange little head. 
Very strange, very little, this head! It had the effect 
of an after-thought and no apparent connection with 
the anatomy of the long, lean, straight and soldierly 
body; it looked like a second-hand head, bought to re- 
place an earlier head, which had, as it were, been worn 
out. It had no distinctive quality, no sex, no beard, no sign 
of mustaches, but, ch! it was washed @ grande cau, 
washed and soaped and shaved and scrubbed and polished 
and pinkened—if one may use this term to express its soft 
redness-—and then it was pleated all over queerly, and it 
was entirely boneless and supple, of the color, character 
and consistency of under-done veal. This singular visage 
was framed in sufficiently abundant hair of a chameleon 
nature, which was the barometer of d’Arpentigny’s finan- 
ces. When the exchequer was high, the hair glowed with 
the richest mahogany tints, and it fell off perceptibly in 
“tone” as the month advanced, and I have seen it in its 
various stages of antique bronze, then chocolate, then a 
light clay color, and finally an indeterminable, neutral tint. 
Now I must speak of his hands. Marvelous hands! 
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They were usually covered up most carefully by gloves 
of soft kid and olive-green in color—much too long and 
too large. But when the gloves came off one saw such 
long, delicate, satin smooth hands, as white as the breast 
of a little chicken, with pretty dimples as one usually 
finds only in the hands of children, with long, tapering, 
nervous, supple fingers, tipped by womanish nails, rose- 
tinted and almond shaped—hands on which neither age 
nor service had left a trace, for they were the hands, 
mark you, of a brave soldier! He told me that he had 
so often observed the effect these hands produced on 
people, independent of his personality, that he, one day, 
asked himself to what extent does the hand retain the 
impressions it constantly receives from the mind and the 
heart of man? Is it not his confidant, his accomplice? 
Does it not play a role in his destiny? Ina word, by 
force of constantly receiving, does it not retain and out- 
wardly express these impressions, and will not this affect 
its appearance so that an attentive student may gather 
as much of a man’s character from his hands as from his 
face, his mouth, his eyes? And so began d’Arpentigny’s 
study of what is known as the science of chironomy.” 
Mr. Dumas’ own views on the expressiveness and char- 
acter of the hands are most interesting. He has devoted 
this paper principally to the ladies, and describes the 
characteristic hand of Venus and of Messalina with these 
other types, and of more than these he thinks the femi- 
nine hand is not capable. His advice to women, on mat- 
rimony bent, is to study the thumbs of their future spouses. 
In a man’s thumb, says Dumas, lies the key to his char- 
acter. It is indicative of steadfastness of purpose, fidel- 
ity, energy, talent, or the dearth of all four characteris- 
tics, and ends with a coquettish little paragraph, in which 
he advises his lady reader to examine her pretty little 
left hand as she turns these pages with the right! 
The Modern English Girl—The Duchess—Syndicate Letter 
At twelve years of age the English girl ceases to be a 
child. She flings from her the last lingering bonds of 
infancy and becomes a mass of overweening vanity, un- 
bounded self-confidence—in a word, a consummate little 
prig. To be grown up is her one ambition. Indeed, 
from the hour she f--st finds her tongue equal to her calls 
upon it, she pines and longs for the hour of emancipa- 
tion, the hour that shall see her her own mistress, notably 
the hour that shall see her successfully launched upon 
the sea of matrimony. At this age she begins to go to 
her first parties—children’s at homes. Here she speed- 
ily learns, as if by instinct, who are the most desirable 
partners for her quadrilles. This little fellow with his 
flaxen head and handsome face and merry, honest laugh, 
is only a second son, therefore, in spite of his manifold 
charms, is not to be encouraged. No! That lumpy boy 
over there, with heavy brows and “too, too solid” nose is 
the one for her. Repulsive though his features be and 
clumsy his attempts at dancing, still he is the eldest son 
of an earl, a little lordling in his own right, and heir toa 
mighty rental. At fifteen she knows pretty nearly all 
she ought and ought not to know, and is prepared for 
Society. At seventeen she steps into the great arena 
not altogether unsuspicious of what lies before her. 
That first immature thought is now well grown, and may 
be handled without fear as occasion arises, that first en- 
grossing desire to make a good marriage. The English 
girl is by no means so beautiful as one is led to believe. 
Now and again a real beauty appears, and is worshipped 
with a fervor that suggests the idea of such salable 
articles being few and far between. The average girl is 
generally well grown, well fed to look at, and often very 
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fair—that is, with blue eyes and flaxen locks. This hair 
is sure to be all her own, and the eyes are large and 
limpid, but, as a rule, fatally expressionless. There is 
none of the tenderness, the gayety, the espiéglerie that 
distinguishes the eyes of the Irish girl; her English 
sister’s orbs shine softly, mildly, indeed, but shine on all 
alike. I suppose no girl in any land, taking specimens 
from among the aristocrats, is so altogether manner-per- 
fect as the English one. She is an admirable example of 
that repose that, according to the Laureate, belongs alone 
to the “Vere de Vere.” Few things rouse her, fewer 
things amuse her, nothing under a lengthened and labo- 
rious explanation could bring her to see a joke. Yet at 
the most trivial, the most ordinary little quips and cranks 
of life, matters that would hardly raise a smile in you or 
me, she will laugh immoderately. But tell her a rattling 
good story that has sent you half an hour ago into fits, 
and has grown so dear to your soul that you must needs 
pour it into the ears of somebody else, and grief, indeed, 
will be your portion as you watch her reception of it. 
Perhaps this inability to grasp a jest is born of that great 
determination to range herself creditably, to take a high 
position in Society, that occupies all her thoughts, sleep- 
ing and waking, to the exclusion of such frivolous matters 
as “a merry tale well told.” Very few girls marry in 
their first season, unless, indeed, a very big fish happens 
to be landed; and this is seldom unless the débutante is 
one of those rarely lovely creatures before alluded to. 
Of love the English girl often talks, but it has in reality 
as little to do with the marriages of the aristocracy in 
England as with those of the peasants in Ireland. Once 
she is floated, some one man is singled out from among 
his fellows by her mother, or married sister, or aunt, or 
any one else in authority, and marked down as a suitable 
husband for her. He may be old or he may be young, 
ugly or the reverse, but you may be quite sure that he 
will be of importance in her set, and, if possible, titled. 
To bring him to fancy her, is now the object of the person 
in authority. The chosen man is carefully watched, 
his movements are studied, his habits taken into account, 
the houses at which he is most frequently to be seen 
noted down. Invitations during the coming autumn to 
these houses, where he will probably go for the grouse or 
the partridge, are eagerly sought for, and of course ob- 
tained. The girl is given a hint—an item almost unnec- 
essary in the programme, as this brilliant settling of her- 
self has been her own never-flagging desire since she first 
began to think. She is, indeed, quite as much alive to 
the advantages to be gained by a satisfactory marriage 
as any of her relatives. If after much travail of spirit, 
and even greater travel of body from house to house in 
pursuit of the chosen one, he continues refractory, or so 
far forgets himself as to marry some one else, another 
eligible is picked out, and the same old game is gone 
through, until at length the girl is fairly at the altar. 
The Latest Feminine Vice—Boston Commonwealth 

The latest female vice is intoxication by naphtha. It 
is not swallowed. The fumes of it are simply inhaled, 
inducing, so the inebriates say, a particularly agreeable 
exhilaration. Not even hasheesh, it is understood, be- 
gets more fascinating dreams or more gorgeous visions of 
splendor. The girls in the rubber factories, of which 
there are a great number in Boston and its neighborhood, 
are greatly addicted to this novel form of drunkenness. 
In such establishments naphtha is used in enormous 
quantities to cleanse the rubber, being kept in big boilers 
closed against the air. To the valves of these boilers 
the voung women’employées readily obtain access and 
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breathe the exhalations therefrom, some unlucky acci- 
dent having betrayed to a chance experimenter the abom- 
inable secret. The notion is said to have been brought 
originally from Germany by immigrant laborers in petti- 
coats. Now the manufacturers propose to put a stop to 
the evil by keeping the valves carefully locked. An over- 
dose of naphtha fumes brings on hysterical convulsions 
and other unpleasant symptoms. The habit, long fol- 
lowed, causes a swelling of the face and other parts of 
the body, with dropsy to follow, and sometimes epilepsy. 
On the whole, it is difficult to know which of these new- 
fangled vices for women to recommend. There is ether 
drinking, laughing gas, and tea-eating, beside the naph- 
tha. The conscientious pursuit of any one of them will 
surely lead tothe lunatic asylum. You pays your money 
—as one might remark—and you takes your choice. 
The Diplomates at Paris—Specially Translated—Gil Blas 

When a stranger enters a Paris salon which is fre- 
quented by the diplomatic corps, he is immediately struck 
by the eminently Parisian aspect of the women. He 
may look for the wives of foreign ambassadors and min- 
isters and search for exotic types, but he will find only 
Parisians. Possibly, this may be due to the fact that the 
diplomatic world of Paris is much less restricted, less 
separated from the other social circles than in many of 
the other capitals of Europe. Its members are not com- 
pletely shut off from all association with commoner mor- 
tals and compelled to dwell in an exclusive atmosphere 
as superlatively elegant as it is solemn and formal, and 
the diplomates of Paris have more liberty, more leisure, 
more enjoyment, and taste more of the flavor of life, than 
their sisters of Vienna, Constantinople or Berlin. They 
speedily adopt Parisian manners and customs, pleasures 
and attractions, Parisian sentiments and Parisian prej- 
udices. They identify themselves with Parisian society, 
mingle in the tide of fashionable life with the fashion- 
able grande dames of Paris, and become, in a word, Par- 
isians. And it is a matter of pride with these ladies to 
deserve the appellation. They really apply themselves 
to the task of winning it, and to reach the height of this 
ambition they sometimes push their zeal to the point of 
vulgar affectation and adopt certain attitudes, expressions, 
gestures and costumes which are doubtless peculiar to 
the feminine world of Paris, but properly belong to that 
portion of it known as the half world, and scarcely in 
harmony with the exalted social position of the fair imi- 
tators. But it is not to be supposed that a lady of the 
diplomatic circle in Paris sinks her individuality entirely 
beneath /’effet Parisien. On the contrary, she merely 
veneers her personality with the fashionable colors of the 
Capital and remains unchanged at heart, preserving always 
certain qualities which are to a great extent professional 
characteristics, and which govern her conduct under all 
circumstances, and influence the direction of her mind 
and control even her flirtations. Naturally, in this last 
particular, she has an almost embarrassing number of 
subjects to choose from. She has only to toss her dainty 
mouchoir to any one among the crowd of handsome 
young attachés who has successfully won her favor— 
they have all tried for it! But on this point the diplomate 
is peculiar. There are certain traditions, certain rules 
of etiquette concerning the diplomatic flirtation which 
she must respect. Beyond the charmed circle in which 
she dwells she must never cast a glance, nor should she 
encourage a Foreign Minister or one of her husband’s 
colleagues. All this is bad form. Madame bestows 
smiles, according to the code, upon some frisky little 
secretary of the French Embassy, whom she met last 
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year at Brussells, and who will carry her fan, hold her bou- 
quet, and make himself generally useful next year at 
Lisbon; or she will show partiality for the society of some 
distinguished gentleman who plays an important leading 
role in the drama of Parisian society; chosen, usually, 
among those who, having made a more or less extended 
sojourn beyond the frontiers, are en rapports suivis with 
the various Embassies and perfectly familiar with the 
course of the red tape that winds around and about the 
profession of diplomacy. It is also essential that he 
should be on intimate terms with the most titled and 
aristocratic ladies of the Parisian world—all this may be 
useful. Graceful, cultured, polished, refined and often 
really brilliant, these ladies of the diplomatic corps are 
also hard, calculating, deliberate and insincere—even 
in their flirtations and their friendships. They may un- 
derstand honest feeling, pure sentiment and genuine 
emotions, but they have been carefully trained to seem 
and not to be, to simulate and not to feel, and they are 
totally devoid of impulse. Every step must be carefully 
planned before it is taken, every thought carefully bal- 
anced before it is given utterance, every word, look, gest- 
ure, intonation must discharge its diplomatic duty; and in 
the warmest glance from these bright eyes, in the ten- 
derest pressure of these delicate fingers, in the softest in- 
flection of these ¢rainante voices, one detects the flavor 
of politics and an arriére-gout of the Triple Alliance. 
Universal Luxury—Alfred Trumble—Pittsburg Bulletin 
The enormous growth of luxury in New York in very 
recent years must, indeed, strike every observer who has 
traveled through the town with his eyes open. Extrav- 
agance has become a popular gospel. We area long way 
behind London yet, but London is the only city in the 
world where spendthrift lavishness goes abroad as splen- 
didly lavish as it does with us. The infection here reaches 
all who have any money to spend. The difference be- 
tween the man of millions and the man of thousands is 
only one of degree. The same instinct for the indul- 
gence of a mania for spending money animates and con- 
trols both. Frowsy women serve beer in tenement house 
groggeries with diamonds in their unwashed ears and on 
their befouled fingers. ‘Tenement rooms are furnished 
on the instalment plan with exorbitantly costly imitations 
of the splendors of Fifth avenue parlors and boudoirs. 
The shop-girl, living as one of half a dozen in a bed-room 
in a cheap boarding-house, apes in her everyday attire 
the splendor of Miss McFlimsey, who has a new outfit 
for every week of the year. The counter-jumper has his 
clothes made in imitation of those of the supporters of 
the Knickerbocker Club. Jones,on anincome of $25,- 
ooo a year, and with a family, houses himself in a $600 
flat, and Brown, who makes $10,000 a year, spends 
$2,500 for house-rent and keeps a carriage and a retinue 
of servants. This does not mean that the mass of people 
in New York are making more money than ever, but 
that they are spending more. Where they once hoarded 
they now waste. Where the Browns and Joneses and 
Smiths were once content with a family circle seat at the 
opera on holiday nights, and four visits to the theatre a 
year, they now require orchestra chairs for every novelty. 
Where the Mrs. Browns and Mrs. Joneses and Mrs. Rob- 
insons were once satisfied to make their own dresses, 
with a sewing woman who went out by the day to do the 
rough sewing, they now patronize a modiste, who makes 
—or, at any rate, is supposed to make—annual visits to 
Paris, and professes to dress her clients on models fur- 
nished by Worth and Felix and Pingat. At the fashion- 
able jewelers they will tell you that their mgst profitable 
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customers to-day are those who ten years ago did not 
venture even to look in at Tiffany’s window. There are 
diamond brokers in the very slums, and makers of French 


. boots and millinery in the districts blackened by factory 


smoke and grimed with the squalor of the rookeries of 
the town. Only yesterday, lounging among the mazes 
of the murky East Side, I found myself reading, in the 
shadow of a jail wall, the sign of an “ English Tailor and 
Habit Maker,” at whose door dirty children pelt each 
other with a dead cat, while there is no street so low or 
poor that it does not boast its “ Bootmaker from Lon- 
don.” Even in the poorest shopping streets the same con- 
dition of affairs prevails. ‘Tawdry imitations of costly 
dresses, which are dear even at the prices asked for them, 
usurp the place of durable and useful fabrics. Pinchbeck 
jewelry, imitation pearls, diamonds of glass and silk um- 
brellas of varnished cotton, invite the patronage of a 
crowd that must shorten its allowance of bread to indulge 
in these vulgar and worthless superfluities. The only 
difference between Broadway and the Bowery, between 
Twenty-third, Fourteenth and Grand streets, is in the 
quality of the goods they offer for sale. While Croesus 
invests a fortune in Meissoniers, Millets, and Daubignys 
at the great picture sales, Clod wastes his hard-earned 
cash on the frightful daubs sold by the mock-auction 
dealers. Mecenas fills his portfolio with the rarities of 
the printseller’s shop, while his bootblack adorns his 
walls with pirated copies of the masterpieces his betters 
buy at more than their weight in gold. There was at 
one time in London a rage for living for appearances, at 
no matter what ultimate cost, that all the novelists and 
moralists of the day satirized in their keenest terms. 
The same vice of small vanity and false pride has found 
its root in New York and put out its bait for all manner 
of men and women to snap at, and they take the hook 
as greedily as a black bass will snap a tempting fly. 
The Evolution of the Garter—Detrott Free Press 

It is not definitely known when or where the garter 
itself first originated, but as it is an attaché of the stock- 
ing it must have been coincident with the wearing of 
that article of apparel, and must have succeeded the 
sandal age. Its first appearance in heraldry was when 
King Fdward III. caught up the ribbon garter which 
the beautiful Countess of Salisbury let fall, and tied it 
around his own leg with the well-known remark: “ Honi 
soit qui mal y pense,” which has since become one of 
the little classics of literature: “Evil to him who evil 
thinks.” King Edward further said that shortly they 
should see the garter advanced to so high an honor and 
renown as to account themselves happy to wear it. It 
is also said that it was selected as a symbol of union and 
compliment to the ladies. The order of the garter was 
founded religiously in honor of the Holy Trinity, the 
Blessed Virgin, St. Edward the Confessor, and St. George, 
but the latter was its especial patron. Ladies were 
admitted to the order as late as in the reign of Edward 
IV., since which time no ladies but the sovereigns are 
permitted to enter it. There are at present besides, the 
Prince of Wales and such other princes of the royal 
blood as may be chosen. The members are termed 
Knights of the Golden Garter, or Knights of the most 
Noble Order of St. George and the Garter. At the 
time when ladies participated in the honors of the frater- 
nity, the queen, some of the wives of the knights, com- 
panions and other great ladies had robes and hoods, gifts 
of the sovereign, the former garnished with little em- 
broidered garters. The ensign of the garter was also 
delivered to them and they were expressly termed 
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“ Dames de la Fraternitie de St. George.” Two monu- 
ments are still existing which have figures of ladies wear- 
ing the garter. The Duchess of Suffolk at Ewelme, in 
Oxfordshire, in the time of Henry VI., represents her 
wearing the garter on her wrist in the manner of a 
bracelet. Lady Harcourt, at Harcourt, in Oxfordshire, 
in the time of Edward IV., wears a garter on her left 
arm. When Queen Anne attended the Thanksgiving at 
St. Paul’s in 1702, and again in 1704, she wore the gar- 
ter set with diamonds as the sovereign of the order, tied 
around her left arm. The well-known emblem of the 
order is a dark-blue ribbon, edged with gold, bearing 
the motto in gold letters with the buckle and pendant 
richly chased with gold. It is worn on the left leg below 
the knee. The Order of the Garter was organized in 
1344. The nearest approach to any similar custom is 
traced back to 1192, when, on St. George’s day, Richard 
I. made thirty-six of his best knights wear a thong of 
blue leather on their left legs in a fight with infidels. 
The Order of the Garter still flourishes in monarchical 
circles and the court journals of the day record from 
time to time that it has been worthily bestowed on such 
and such a sir knight, it being an emblem of the highest 
order of knighthood in Great Britain. In spite of all 
the romance and chivalry connected with the garter as 
an institution it is doubtful if it long continues in its 
present useful service to keep the stocking in place. 
The dress reform movement invented a hose supporter 
a dozen years ago which is not a ligature and is said to 
greatly improve the gracefulness of a woman’s walk, 
causing the feet to turn out instead of in. It fastens the 
stocking from the side and the weight is thrown on an 
elastic band. It is claimed by the enemies of the garter 
that it binds the limb, whether worn just above or below 
the knee, and stops the circulation. This may or may 
not be true, but it is a rare thing to find children wear- 
ing a garter. That ladies still wear them is evident from 
seeing in the show cases of the leading jewelers a be- 
wildering display of elegant garters. They are made of 
silk elastic in all shades of pale blue, red, buff, and in 
black and white. The clasps are of solid gold, silver, or 
in enameled finish with blue forget-me-nots, daisies and 
other flowers in natural colors. The clasps fasten over 
a tiny cushion which is made of silk and highly per- 
fumed. There is another kind of garter that is not 
jeweled nor expensive, yet it becomes in retrospect a 
rosary of the years. It is the garter of our grand- 
mothers, which performed various duties besides that of 
binding the long stocking in place. Did a refractory 
child need to be tied to a chair, how deftly grandmother 
would whip off that long elastic garter of her own knit- 
ting and fasten the half-laughing, half-crying captive to 
a chair or table leg! And how demurely the little 
maiden in the family must sit in the chimney corner with 
two needles and a ball of yarn and learn to knit, by be- 
ginning with a garter. There is a pretty story told ina 
poem of Arcadia of a lady who tethered her pet lambkin 
to a tree with her garter. Along came a gallant, who 
spied the lady’s garter and made off with it, leaving the 
lambkin to go free. 

‘* Perhaps the world would like to know 

The hue of this enchanting bow ; 

And if t’were silk or laced, 
Be pleased to think, 
It might be either blue or pink; 
’Twas tied with maiden taste.” 
Meanwhile the lucky swain goes off rejoicing: 


‘* Dull world, he now resigns to you 
The tinsel star and ribbon blue 
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That pride for folly barters. 
He'll bear his cross amid your jars, 
His ribbon prize and thank his stars 
He does not crave your garters.” 

Ribbons have always been used for garters, and a 
good story is told of a Scotch dominie who picked up a 
ribbon garter dropped by one of his flock. He wrote on 
it in a bold hand, “ Lost by Effie McDugal, tha feckless 
hussie,” and laid it in a book for safe keeping, intending 
to return it publicly with a severe reprimand. But he 
forgot it and used it for a bookmark until some years 
after, when he introduced Miss McDugal as the mistress 
of the manse, she found out where her lost garter had 
been tarrying. It is considered bad luck to lose a gar- 
ter, it being the foreboding of a greater loss, that of a 
sweetheart or friend. No part of a woman’s dress is 
said to have such power in changing luck as her garters. 
They should never be left knotted together or thrown 
carelessly about, either state representing enemies who 
will annoy her. If a young lady sleeps in a strange bed 
she should tie her garters about the headboard some- 
where, at the same time reciting these lines: 

‘This knot I knit, this knot I tie 
To see my love as he goes by.” 

Then she will dream of her sweetheart. To make it 
sure she must tie her garters around the bed-post nine 
times. This would indicate that they belonged to the 
old-fashioned long garters. The knitted garter had 
another use of which there are many accounts. Women 
prisoners of old used them to hang themselves with. 

London's Latest Fad—The Druggists’ Bulletin 

“On turning down Oxford street my attention was 
attracted by a huge sign on the opposite side of the 
street, and also by the number of people flocking into 
the building. The sign read as follows: ‘Whaloid. In- 
fallible Cure for Consumption. Dispensing hours, 8 to 
10 A. M., 3 to 5 P.M.’ Entering the building I was at a 
loss what to make of the matter, as all I could see was 
the crowd and a large tank in the centre of the room. 
This tank was some 70 feet long, 30 feet wide, and, as I 
learned afterwards, about 30 feet deep, having been con- 
structed at a great expense. While waiting patiently for 
developments I found that the liquid was being lowered 
or let out by some means. Soon asmooth black surface 
appeared to view, and as the water continued to recede 
I became aware that a captive whale was on exhibition. 
Surprised at not having to pay any admission fee I was 
soon made aware of the reason. A framework had been 
constructed, on which the animal rested, and soon an 
expert milkman was engaged in extracting for the con- 
sumptives, whaloid (or whale’s milk) which was greedily 
absorbed at five shillings per glass. This plan seems to 
be identical with that of the milkmen in Naples, who 
kad a cow to the door and deliver the fluid in the 
presence of the consumer, so that the latter can be sat- 
isfied that no illegal dilution is indulged in. I had 
hardly recovered from my surprise at this unique idea of 
getting nature’s own emulsions when I was to encounter 
a severer shock. Joining the throng who were leaving, 
I found myself drifting farther down. the street towards 
Southampton Row. The place of attraction proved to 
be, however, a smaller building, also labelled in a mys- 
terious manner: ‘Codloids. Authorized agency pro- 
tected by letters patent. Supplied to subscribers only. 
Specific for rheumatism and consumption.’ “Now, 
what do you suppose codloids proved to be? Why, eggs 
of the codfish, and wonderfully large ones too. They 
were retailed at two shillings per egg, and eaten raw 
with a little sodium chloride—in plain English salt. 
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THE SONNET-—A CLUSTER OF BRILLIANTS 





Tempered—Mary Ashley Townsend—Times-Democrat 
Dear Love! thou art the fine, resilient steel 
Wrought from the ruder iron of my days; 
Thou'rt mine, yet not mine; when the armorer lays 
The meliorate metal ‘gainst his emery wheel, 
And gives the burnished sword his final seal, 
Its splendid beauty quivers with such rays 
Of light, and pliant power, as reveal 
No impress of the dull mine’s rugged maze ; 
Yet that Toledo blade, whate’er its fame, 
Must keep below the radiance of its sheen 
Some semblance of the shape it did resign, 
Some vestige of the source from which it came; 
So, darling, come what will our ways between, 
I know thy life must bear its trace of mine. 


Happiness—Lord Houghton 

A splendor amid glooms—a sunny thread 
Woven into a tapestry of cloud, 

A merry child a-playing with the shroud 

That lies upon a breathless mother’s bed ; 

A garland on the front of one new-wed, 
Trembling and weeping while her troth is vowed ; 
A schoolboy’s laugh that rises light and loud 

In licensed freedom from ungentle dread ; 
These are examples of the happiness 
For which our nature fits us ; more and less 
Are parts of all things to the mortal given, 

Of love, joy, truth and beauty. Perfect light 

Would dazzle, not illuminate our sight— 

From earth it is enough to glimpse at heaven. 


Beethoven's Third Symphony—Richard Hovey—Scribner’s 
Passion and pain, the outcry of despair, 
The pang of the unattainable desire, 
And youth’s delight in pleasures that expire. 
And sweet high dreamings of the good and fair 
Clashing in swift soul-storm, through which no prayer 
Uplifted stays the destined death-stroke dire. 
Then through a mighty sorrowing, as through fire, 
The soul burnt pure yearns forth into the air 
Of the dear earth and, with the scent of flowers 
And song of birds assuaged, takes heart again, 
Made cheerier with this drinking of God’s wine, 
And turns with healing to the world of men, 
And high above a sweet strong angel towers 
And Love makes life triumphant and divine. 


Her Life—American Magazine 

She lived and labored midst the lowliest things, 
Walked at my side and talked, and oft did fill 

The gracious hours that friendly twilight brings 
With toil, nought questioning if good or ill 

Were hers; soft lullabies she crooned at eve, 
Like poppies’ breath falling down tenderly 

On infant eyelids that gay sports would leave 
To nestle close and sleep upon her knee. 

Her life was colorless and commonplace, 
Devoid of poetry—I thought it so. 

For I was blind, and could not see the grace 
That grew through common duties: now I know 

Since she is gone from me and all her cares, 

I entertained an angel unawares. 


Echoes—F. W. B—The London Spectator 

As one who walks upon a windy night, 

Through unknown streets, to reach the Minster door, 
Guides not his footsteps by the gusty light, 

But by the clangor that the wild bells pour : 

Yet oft he pauses, when in the wind’s roar 
Some louder echo calls him left or right : 
And much he joys when, full of angels bright, 

He sees the great rose-window flame before. 
So if the wanderer in life’s ways attend 

To catch the heavenly carillon, above 

Its earthly echoes, nature, heart and love: 
Then in his ears, as earth’s sweet voices end, 

The bells sound clearer, and before his eyes 

Bright windows open in the darkening skies. 


Sleep—Patrick Proctor Alexander 


Come to me now! O come, benignest Sleep ! 
And foid me up, as evening doth a flower, 
From my vain self, and vain things which have power 

Upon my soul to make me smile or weep 

And when thou comest, oh, like Death, be deep— 
No dreamy boon have I of thee to crave 
More than may come to him that in his grave 

Is heedless of the night winds how they sweep. 

I have not in me half that cause of sorrow 
Which is in thousands who must not complain ; 

And yet this moment, if it could be mine 

To lapse and pass in sleep, and so resign 
All that must yet be borne of joy and pain, 

I scarcely know if I would wake to-morrow. 


Sicily—H. G. Keene—The Academy 
On Etna, still, the ripened grapes display— 

As to Theocritus—their red and gold, 

But they whose graces in his song were told 
Are sought in vain by singers of to-day. 
Destined, by turns, to conquer and obey, 

Poor Arethusa, vulgarized and cold, 

Blends with the Greek blood in her veins that rolled 
The Saracen rapine and the Norman sway. 

All dies, or changes ; stone its shape will lose ; 
Ruined is Agrigentum ; Syracuse 

Under her sky’s blue pall supinely sleeps ; 
Yet Love, before his delicate sculpture fades, 

On silver shining medals freshly keeps 
The deathless beauty of Sicilian maids. 


The Closed Door—Temple Bar 
No marble woman could have been more cold ; 
Her hands were clasped, her eyes were raised to mine, 
No tremor even stirred the shadow tall 
Cast by the moon upon the close-cropped grass ; 
By which I knew no answering heart-beats shook 
Her soul, whose shadow stretched between us there, 
But when I spoke upbraiding, passionate words, 
And would have urged my spoilt, unhappy life, 
“ Farewell,” she said, “ Love stands aside to bless; 
Love that would wrong, would only prove a curse.” 
It was as if in some dark, stormy night, 
Just as despair for light had filled the heart, 
A door should open, and within should shine 
That strong glare from a great red glowing forge. 
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THE SKETCH BOOK—CHARACTER IN OUTLINE 





A Woman's Love—From Blackwood’s Magazine 

There came into the prison on a trifling charge, which 
did not involve a long detention, one of the most pitia- 
ble-looking beings it was possible to see—a woman 
young in years, but haggard and wasted to the last de- 
gree, and with a great gaping wound, still open, on her 
forehead, which seemed to have been caused by a blow 
from a hatchet. She made no difficulty in explaining 
how she had received this serious injury; it had been 
done by her lover, with whom she had lived some years, 
though he was not her husband. “He has a terrible 
temper,” she said; “the least thing puts him in a fury, 
and then it’s always on me he takes revenge. He has 
brought me nigh to death’s door many atime; and I 
know very well that he’ll kill me in the end. I know he 
will.” She went on to give further details of the utter 
misery in which she lived. The man spent all his earn- 
ings in drink, and starved her. She toiled beyond her 
strength to gain a little money for food, and when she 
came home after a hard day’s work he snatched her 
wages from her and went off to the public house. Then, 
when he came back, he beat her because she had not 
supper provided for him. There seemed no possible 
element of attraction in the life she led with him, even 
apart from the certainty which was ever present in her 
mind that he would compass her death at last—some 
destined day. Yet, when the visitor, anxious to rescue 
her from the sin and wretchedness of such an existence, 
offered to provide for her entirely if she would leave the 
miscreant to whom she was not bound by any righteous 
tie, she only lifted up her hollow, mournful eyes, and 
said: “I will never leave him—never.” Finally, in an- 
swer to the strong remonstrances made to her on the 
ground at once of the guilt and the misery of her life, 
she answered that she knew it was alltrue. She suffered 
night and day, she owned, from hunger and pain and ill 
usage, and she could not even pray to God to help her 
because of her sin. She knew she would be murdered 
in the end, and she supposed her soul would be lost, but 
still—“ I cannot leave him—I will not—never, never— 
though you offered me to live in the Queen’s palace; I'll 
go back to him the moment I am free, and I'll stay 
with him tothe last hour of my life, however it may end” 
—and she did. The utmost efforts to shake her resolu- 
tion availed nothing—no human power could cope with 
the might of her passion for her destroyer; and she went 
back to him, saying that she would rather die by his 
hands than live without him. And this is love! 


The Kentuckian Stood Firm— Washington Critic 

Not long ago Senator Blackburn went out to Western 
Texas on a pleasure excursion, and en route took in 
the Indian Territory. He was so pleased with its green, 
blue-grassy appearance that he concluded to make a 
horseback journey through part of it. One day, when 
he was riding alone, taking in all the glories of the great 
pasture land, he was overtaken by a well-mounted, well- 
armed, and well-dressed red-skin, who spoke English. 

“Cowman, eh?” was his first inquiry. 

“Oh, no; I’m just looking at this fine country. I 
don’t live here; I live in Kentucky.” 

“Kentuck! Ugh! You got whiskey?” 

The senator had a small’flask of “Old Crow” in his 
side pocket, and immediately produced it. In a little 
time the aboriginal wanted a second drink, and finally 


the whole flask; but after giving him two small “ jiggers ” 
the civilities were brought to an end. 

That evening, when the senator was in the public room 
of the hotel at the little Texas town, he told the circum- 
stance of having met the Indian, and said: 

“Tn all my life I have never seen any human being 
on God Almighty’s green earth that ever had a tithe of 
the appreciation for a bottle of whiskey that this red- 
skin manifested. Gentlemen, I am telling you not a 
whit more than the absolute truth when I say that In- 
dian begun by offering me his repeating Colt’s rifle, and 
ended by dismounting from his horse and offering me his 
Arapahoe blanket, his Mexican silver-mounted saddle, 
his gun, pistols and the horse itself for what remained in 
my flask. I really believe he would have given me his 
leggings, moccasins, gee string and all, and gone back 
naked for just that little modicum of whiskey.” 

“ Well, senator, why didn’t you trade with him?” 

“ Trade with him?” exclaimed the Kentuckian, in utter 
astonishment. “ My God, man! it was my last half pint.” 


Truthful Jim Haines—Sam Davis—S, F. Examiner 

He resides in the little town of Genoa, Douglas county, 
Nev., and he came across the Sierra range in 1859. He 
is somewhat over seventy; gaunt and rugged in frame, 
with hands indicating a man who had seen hard work. 
The most noticeable feature about Haines is his deep, 
heavy jaw—the like of which I never saw on a mortal 
man. Haines is now a man worth, say half a million, 
through owning a vast tract of redwood timber in Eureka 
county, Cal. In his old age he likes to take his ease 
and tell of the hard times he used to undergo, and the 
memories of those bitter days are all concentrated in the 
sad expression of his blue eyes. 

Coming from the Winnemucca Convention I found 
Haines sitting in a stateroom of thesleeper. He was in 
a sad mood, buried in thought. I touched him on his trip 
over the mountains in 1859 and he responded: 

I left Placerville, said he, with 500 head of sheep, five 
horses, some steers and twohired men. It was in lovely 
weather and we were counting on a delightful trip. We 
had a covered wagon, plenty of provisions and were all 
in a happy mood. Everything went along nicely until 
we got near McClauber’s, when just after sunset one 
night a little black cloud about the size of my hat came 
over us. It got bigger and bigger, until the blackest 
pall you ever saw covered the heavens and the snow 
came down in sheets. 

When I say sheets I mean sheets. I calkerlate the 
snow was packed up in the sky and the weather clerk 
just sliced it off from the under side. You saw the layer 
of snow come down, and when it fell’ around you and 
your head went through it you saw the next layer comin’. 

These are facts which any old settler will verify. 
Well, in the morning our sheep were out of sight under 
the snow. Well, it was tough, but we began to shovel 
’em out. About a mile from where we camped was a 
big stable where the overland stage horses were kept. 

We ran a tunnel from the sheep to the stable, and 
drove the sheep through. 

We had to take lanterns through that tunnel to light 
the way, and it was as pretty a piece of engineering as I 
ever saw. We ran it by guess, and hit the stable door 
square the first time. 

Well, when the sheep began to crowd into the stable 
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the horses got uneasy, but the sheep kept wedging in till 
there wasn’t enough room, so the first gang made a solid 
floor, and the next climbed right up on top, and the next 
on top of that. When they all got in there were three 
stories of sheep, one above the other, and the horses out of 
sight. We couldn’t get the sheep out of the place to save 
our necks, and finally I started in to feed them hay. 

The top story ate the hay, but the two under stories 
couldn’t get a nip. 

As soon as the horses smelt grub they made a big 
effort to get on top of the sheep, and the sheep were 
wedged in so tight that the horses walked round all over 
them. The wool was thick and soft, and it beat all the 
body-Brussels carpet you ever saw. After about ten 
days we had to pull the building down to get the sheep 
out, and the two under layers had eat all the wool off 
each other. Yet the critters seemed to have got along 
all right during that time, and I noticed that when they 
lay down at night they would all lie down together and 
all rise in the morning to their feet. This puzzled the 
horses on top a good deal when the mass would rise 
and lower five or six feet, at which time the horses would 
gallop around almost frightened to death. 

Well, we got the sheep out and kept tunneling along 
until we got along by old Batchford’s, where the snow 
wasn’t so deep, and they made cuts instead of tunnels. 

We struck a splendid cut in the hard snow. It was 

six feet deep and just wide enough for a pack mule. 

They told us it was made by a man who had a pack- 
mule route over the mountains to Virginia City, and that 
if we met him he’d make us turn back. I laughed at 
the idea, for we were all well heeled and no man could 
turn us unless he was a quicker shot. 

Well, we piled our sheep and cattle and horses into 
this cut and things glided along all right until the second 
day, when the line came to a halt. 

By Jove, we’d met the pack-mule man. I climbed out 
on the hard snow and got round to the head of the col- 
umn with a big Winchester rifle, and I found him sitting 
on a pack-mule looking as serene and smiling as any- 
thing. All he had in his hand was a small cane, and he 
looked like he owned the earth. Behind him wasa string 
of pack-mules as far as I could see. 

We passed the time ’er day, and then he began to talk 
about the “ right-er-way ” and the “ competitive points in 
travel.” I had never heard of those things before, and 
wasn't disposed to place much stock in ’em; but when 
he balanced the cane on the finger and thumb of his left 
hand and began to play his right along over the knots 
and talk, I laid down my rifle and began to listen. 

His language was convincin’, I tell ye. He showed 
how that I was only just in the trail, and could turn 
back with a good deal less expense and inconvenience, 
and that as he was carrying the U.S. mail, obstructing 
it might result in my being taken into court for it 
and perhaps landed in the Sacramento jail for life. 

When he got through I told him I would turn back, 
and soI told my men. They were all hot, and went to 
the front vowing to kill him. 

They rushed up, and in a few minutes came back as 
meek as lambs, saying he had explained the whole 
matter to their satisfaction. 

Well, to make a long story short, the cut was so narrow 
that the animals couldn’t turn, so we had to lean over 
the cut and reach down and lift ’em out one at a time 
and twist ’em round toward the west. 

It took us all day, and when we got through we 
dropped down in the room and fell asleep, while the pack- 
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mule man went along through the cut, driving all of our 
truck out before him. 

In the morning we found the cut empty and went 
down to hunt our sheep, and found them all driven out 
at the end of the cut, rounded up and waiting for us. 
It just occurred to me that I ought to have asked the 
stranger his name, and spoke to my men about it, when 
one of ’em came up and said he guessed the party had 
left his card. Sure enough, he had tied ‘leven sheep in 
a row and with a pot and marking brush he had painted 
his name in black paint on the sides of the sheep, one 
letter on each sheep. I could read it easy enough. 

S-t-e-p-h-e-n G-a-g-e. The last four sheep were a 
little distance from the rest. 

Come to find out, we had got twelve miles into the 
cut when we met him, and he had only got in a mile. 





The Bibbs and the Carters—M. Quad—Detrott Free Press 

I had been told that I could save three miles by mak- 
ing a short cut on the road to Bibbs’s place, and I had 
come within a mile of his house, and the hour was about 
4 in the afternoon, when I got a sudden surprise. I was 
emerging from a ravine into the main trail when four 
men suddenly sprang out at me from behind a mass of 
rock. One was old and white-haired, though still vigor- 
ous, while the others were men of middle age. All had 
guns and knives, and a tough-looking lot they were as 
they surrounded me. There was a moment of silence as 
we surveyed each other, and then one of them asked: 

“Who be you’un?” 

I told him. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied as he held out his hand. “So 
you’n is he’un, be it? Gladtosee you. We’uns hevall 
heard of you’un.” 

All shook hands with me, and presently I asked: 

“Out for a hunt?” 

ii Ves.” 

“ After bear?” 

“ Bigger nor that, stranger!” 

All chuckled as if highly pleased, and after enjoying 
my embarrassment for a minute the spokesman said: 

“We mought ax ye to mix in, stranger, but it’s none 
o’ your consider.” 

“ What is it?” 

“We're huntin’ Hank Bibbs an’ his pap.” 

“ Going to kill them?” 

“Tf we kin. That’s what we’re yere fur. 
we’re cum from t’other side of the big hill.” 

“Why, I was on my way to Bibbs’s.” 

“ Reckon ye were, stranger. That’s why we stopped 
ye. Didn’t want ye to suffer in the scrimmage.” 

It was a feud—a vendetta. I realized it now. They 
had set out to kill men just as you would to kill pigeons. 

“Tell me about this,” I said as we sat down ona rock 
and I passed out some tobacco. 

“Wall,” replied the spokesman, “ me’n the old man ar’ 
Carters. The others jined in to help. We've bin down 
on the Bibbs fur—let’s see—how long is it, pap?” 

“A year afo’ the wah,” answered the old man. 

“Call it thirty years,” resumed the son. “That’s a 
right smart, I reckon. And we’ve killed four on ’em— 
four of the Bibbs. And they’ve killed three of us—three 
of the Carters. Thar’ hasn’t bin any scrimmage of late, 
‘cause Hank Bibbs has bin gone and I have bin gone, 
and the old folks here got moas’ too old. But Hank has 
cum back and I hev cum back, and so we reckoned on 
gwine over thar’ and wipin’ the last of ’em out.” 

“ How did this affair start? What was the beginning?” 


That’s why 
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“The start! Let’s see! It goes back too far fur me. 
Say, pap, what begun this yere fuss!” 

“Jim Bibbs pizened my mew; I beat him choppin’.” 

“‘ Are you sure of it?” I asked. 

“Shore? Of course I’m shore? The mewl was found 
dead, and if Jim Bibbs didn’t pizen him who did?” 

“ But was he poisoned? ” 

“If not, what made him die?” 

“ Perhaps he was sick, or got a fall or died of old age.” 

“Say, pap, p’rhaps that was the way of it.” 

“ Mought be, Cyrus. I never thort of it.” 

“Look here, men,” I said after we had talked a little 
further, “this thing is all wrong, and I want it righted. 
I want to see Bibbs before you do any shooting.” 

“What fur?” 

“To see what he has against you, and to see if you 
can’t be friends. You have all been wrong.’ 

“ But didn’t my mewl die?” asked the old man. 

“Yes, but you didn’t know that one of the Bibbs was 
within a dozen miles of him. Did you try to find out?” 

“T hadn’t no show. I jist took down the gun and pep- 
pered Bill Bibbs. Then one of his brothers peppered 
my son, Enos, and so we’ve been pepperin’ ever since.” 

“ And all about an old mule!” 

“ Well, mewls was skace then, and it was the principle 
of the thing, ye see. Mebbe we’ve been too firstly 
(hasty), but the Bibbs hain’t never cum to talk it over.” 

After a little more talk it was agreed that I should go 
on to Bibbs’s and tell them what was up and ask the 
two men to come down to a little branch which crossed 
the road ahead of us. ‘They were guaranteed protection, 
and the whole matter should be talked over with a view 
to permanent peace. .I found the men—-father and son 
—sitting in front of the cabin. Before I had said twenty 
words both rushed for their guns, and it was half an hour 
before they could reason. 

“Didn’t they’uns begin to shoot we’uns fust?” the 
old man kept repeating, but after awhile he calmed down, 
and it was finally agreed to go down and have a talk. 
There was no thought of ambush or trickery. The Car- 
ters had passed their word, and that word was sacred. 
It was a curious scene when all came together. There 
were the two old patriarchs—white-haired, wrinkled, and 
getting ready for the grave, and each had hated for thirty 
years. There were the two sons—strong, agile, fearless, 
who had the memory of seven killings on their minds as 
they looked into each other’s eyes. The men with the 
Carters cast down their eyes as if ashamed. 

“Mr. Bibbs,” I said as we sat down, “do you remem- 
ber how this all started?” 

“Let’s see! My Bill was out hunting, and Pap Carter 
peppered him. Bill said so afore he died.” 

“ And then?” 

“ And then I peppered Buck Carter to git even.” 

“ Did you know that Mr». Carter had a mule poisoned? ” 

“ Never did.” 

“ Didn’t you hear of his mule dying?” 

“Can’t say I did. If I'd heard of it I’d hev been 
sorry; fur Pap Carter an’ me was boys together, and 
we used to set store by each other.” 

“Pap Bibbs,” began the old man Carter, as he rose up, 
“ar’ ye sayin’ as ye never heard I lost a mewl—a yaller- 
ish mewl with blackish ears and tail?” 

“T’m a sayin’ it, Reuben, and it’s God’s truth! ” 

“ And your son Bill didn’t pizen him ’cause I beat him 
choppin’ wood?” 

“He never did! Bill wasn’t like it. 
cut his hand off fust.” 


Bill would hev 
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“ And he wasn’t mad ’cause I beat him?” 

“Hoosan! Why, Bill cum home to say ye was the 
best man with the axe on Bald Mountain!” 

“ And seven murders have been done through this!” 
I said, as I looked at Pap Carter. 

“God forgive me!” he exclaimed, as -he knelt down 
and flung up his hands. “Why didn’t ye cum over to 
me, Abra’m, and dun tell me how it all was?” 

“ How could I, Reuben, when you’uns was pepperin’ 
we’uns with buckshot? Fo’ the Lord, but what wicked 
critters we hev bin!” 

** Abra’m! ” 

“ Reuben!” 

And then the young men also reached out for each 
other's hands, and I’m not going to deny it was a wom- 
anish time all around for the next ten minutes. When 
we went up to Bibbs’s cabin there was more of it, and 
the two old men knelt down side by side, arms around 
each other and their white heads close together, and 
they wept and prayed like children lost in the darkness. 
Thirty years of hate were wiped away in an hour. 


A Strange Evening Call—The Philadelphia Item 

I have entertained a good many callers in my time, 
but the most startling visitor I ever entertained was when 
I lived in a lonely little Western settlement. I happened 
to be alone that evening, for my grandfather had gone to 
church and our only servant was down at the settlement 
store. I did not feel in the least worried at being left 
alone, because I had been reared in the West and had 
grown accustomed to danger. I sat at the window look- 
ing out on the night. 

What was an unusual sight even in this strange place 
were a number of lights that seemed moving here and 
there across the plain like giant fireflies. What could 
this strange phenomenon mean? I asked myself, and a 
sort of shivery feeling crept over me, for somehow at the 
sight there seemed to be something supernatural in it. 

As I looked at the bright dots moving to and fro, I 
heard another sound near at hand—a crunching of feet 
on the stony road, and looking toward the gate I saw a 
man open it and hurry in and come up to the door. I 
was not surprised that he opened it without knocking, 
for people were not ceremonious there, but I felt a little 
startled when I saw that he was a stranger. 

His face was damp with perspiration, his clothes, which 
were good otherwise, were torn, as though he had made 
his way through thorny bushes, and it was evident 
that he was listening intently. I, too, heard something; 
what, I hardly knew. 

As as soon he could do so he spoke. 

“ Are you alone in the house, young lady?” he said. 

“Yes,” I answered. 

“For God’s sake tell me where I can hide!” he said. 
“The lynchers are after me.” 

I knew what he meant. I knew too that men were 
only lynched for fearful crimes; but I had a woman’s 
heart. Whatever he had done, he asked my help. 

Yet where could he hide? There were five rooms in 
the house; each had a small cupboard. There was no 
exit to the roof—no secret closets—no large furniture, 
and I heard them coming. A thought struck me! 

“Go into that room,” I said. “ Donotshut the door. 
Get into the bed you see there, and tie the handkerchief 
on the bedpost over your head. Turn your face to the 
wall. It’s your only chance.” 

He obeyed me. Isat down by the table, dragged my 
work-basket toward me, and began to sew and sing. I 
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heard many steps upon the road. The gate clanged. I 
knew that men came up the path and peeped in at the 
window. Then the door was opened. A rough face. 
was thrust in. One man entered—another and another. 
I knew them all by sight. 

“ Excuse me, Miss Becky,” said the leader, “ but we’re 
after a man—a stranger in these parts—that has done a 
murder. We rather reckoned he’d got you to hide him. 
Have you seen him! Where’s the deacon?” 

“Try not to wake grandfather,” I said. “ He’s not 
well. You can look under his bed if you choose. 
There’s no other place to hide in that room, you see.” 

One of the men went on tiptoe into the room and 
looked under the bed and came out. 

“You may go over the house, if you like,” said I, “and 
see if you can find the fugitive.” 

“ He can’t get away if he’s anywhere about,” said the 
man. “The house is surrounded.” 

They took some candles which I gave them and went 
through the house. They went to the stable, fortunately 
padlocked on the outside, so that they did not see that 
it was empty. They beat the bushes, and peeped into 
the chicken-coop, and went off together, furious at their 
disappointment, and I was left alone with the man they 
had spoken of as that fearful thing, a murderer. I shut the 
shutters, and he came from his hiding-place, pale but 
calm, and stood looking at me a moment. 

“You will hear the whole story to-morrow,” he said. 
“Don’t believe me guilty. I should have been a black- 
hearted brute indeed if I had committed the crime they 
charge me with, but I am innocent. God bless you for 
your mercy. I can save myself now.” 

He opened the door and darted out into the night. 
A little later Sally came home. Later, my grandfather, 
who had heard a horrible story of a woman brutally mur- 
dered in the settlement just beyond. 

I told neither of them anything. I kept the adventure 
to myself until, a few days after, the truth was discovered, 
and it was known that another woman, and no man at 
all had committed the murder. Then I told grandfather. 

A year after a package came to me by express. It 
was from California—a little box of gold and a letter. 

The sender, it said, was the innocent man I had saved 
from Judge Lynch. He had become a miner, had pros- 
pered, and was happily married, and begged me to ac- 
cept the little present offered by one who would be ever 
grateful. There was no signature, but I was glad to 
hear from one I had never forgotten, and never shall. 

A Girl Engineer—The Newark Sunday Call 

A girl of twelve years, with coal-black eyes and loose 
flying hair, was playing about the round house just as the 
sun was sinking over Bergen Hills, and six or eight men 
who were sitting around the dismantled caboose, where 
they are wont to wait every evening for orders or for 
their regular trips to begin, were watching her as she 
went from engine to engine, climbing over’ the tanks, 
running out on the foot-boards or sitting on the pilots 
and dangling her feet. Two tin buckets full of coal rest- 
ing near a discarded tie told why she was around the yard, 
and it was evident from her actions that she regarded 
herself as a privileged character. 

“It’s s’prizin’ how much that gal has got to know ’bout 
an engine in the past year,” said the blue-eyed engineer 
of 84, as he watched her wiping the bull’s-eye of a signal 
lamp with the hem of her ragged frock. “I believe she 
could run an engine if she had half a chance with what 
she has picked up around here since Mike was killed. 
It’s just a year next Saturday that he got caught and she 
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has been round the yard almost every day since. She’ll 
give over coming here when she gets a year or two more 
on her shoulders, you can safely bet, and I'd like to 
know some way of getting her some decent employment 
when she gets too big to be pickin’ coal.” 

Maggie Ryan was the daughter of an old switchman 
who was run over and killed in the yard while on duty, 
and who left a wife and three children without a dollar 
in the world. Maggie was the oldest child, and she was 
made a pet of by the men in the yard and at the round 
house. No other youngsters are allowed around the cars 
and engines, and Maggie would not be were the rules 
strictly enforced. As it is many a dainty is set aside for 
her from the dinner pails of the trainmen and many a 
fine lump of coal is dropped from the cars while they are 
passing Mrs. Ryan’s cabin, where she spends nearly the 
whole week washing and ironing for the railroad men. 

“ Maggie is getting to be quite a woman,” said Eddie 
Stewart, as he watched her antics onthe engine. “Speak- 
ing about her running an engine reminds me of the only 
gal I ever knew who could and did run an engine and 
run it for allit was worth. I mean Sid Lawson’s 
daughter Ella, of Pin Oak. Sid taught his gal more 
about railroading than her mother did about cooking and 
housekeeping, and when Ella was fourteen years old she 
knew almost as much about an engine as her father did. 
He used to let her ride down to Bradley’s with him three 
times a week and she'd sit upon the box by him. 

“T was firing for Ham Stonelake then, and often when 
Ella didn’t want to wait for her father’s train she’d hop 
on our engine and come home with us. Old Barker saw 
her on the engine one day and gave orders that she should 
never be allowed to ride there again. It purty near broke 
her heart when she heard of it, and it made her pap feel 
purty bad, too, but the order had to be obeyed, and Ellie 
had to ride in a passenger coach when she went to 
Bradley’s to the store after that. Whén she was between 
fourteen and fifteen Doc Studley taught her to telegraph 
a little, and after that she just haunted the window of 
the ticket office for hours every day watching Clark 
Willis, the agent of Pin Oak, a sending and receiving 
messages. She got so well posted that Clark used to let 
her practice with Doctor Studley over a private wire that 
Clark put up between the station and the doctor’s house. 

“It was before the days of telephones, you know, and 
it was a great convenience tothe whole township to have 
that half-mile of private wire from the station to the doc- 
tor’s office. When Ellie was sixteen the company took 
Clark Willis away, promoted him and sent a young fellow 
named Corcoran to run the office. One day when Cor- 
coran and the gal were alone in the station an order came 
from down the road to have engine No. 9 sent down to 
Mine Creek bridge instantly, with Dr. Studley aboard. 
They both knew that there had been an accident, and 
were puzzled to know what todo. No. 9 was lying on 
the siding, with her fires banked, and Pete Miller and 
Bart Headley, the engineer and fireman, had gone up to 
Bradley’s, and could not get back until five o’clock. 

“It was then three, and two hours might mean life 
and death. Corcoran hurriedly ran around looking for 
a man to run the engine, but none could be found. 
When he came back he found Ella standing in the door 
with her hat and jacket on and her face pale as a corpse. 
‘That is my father’s train down there, and I am going to 
him,’ she said. ‘I have called the doctor, and there he 
is coming down the road now.’ 

*“ «But there’s no one to run the engine,’ said Corcoran. 
‘I can’t find anybody that knows how to start her.’ 
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“¢T will run her,’ said Ella, confidently, and Dick 
Harper’s lout of a boy, who was considerably stuck on 
Ella, said that he’d fire for her. By the time the doctor 
reached the station Harper had the engine steaming, and 
as soon as the doctor jumped into the cab Ellie pulled 
out and started slowly down the road. Doc looked sur- 
prised when he saw the gal on the box, but he said noth- 
ing, and as the engine began to make steam she let out, 
and before they were out of sight of the village they were 
going at a thirty-five mile clip with the gal setting there 
purty as a picture, with her hair streaming, her cheeks 
red and her lips closed as tight as she could get them. 
She had a clear run of eighteen miles with nothing to 
do but blow for road crossings and look out for cattle. 

“Tt was little more than half an hour when she slacked 
up at the cut east of Wine Creek and went creeping 
around the bend. There she found a flagman and took 
him up without asking a question. She knew by the 
look on his face when he saw her that something serious 
was the matter with her father. Six hundred yards fur- 
ther she came in sight of a bridge, and there she saw a 
sight she never forgot. Her father’s engine was down 
the embankment, upside down, and the combination car 
and a coach were piled on top of it. Three figures cov- 
ered with a sheet, at the right of the road, told her that 
she might look for the worst. She did not faint or scream, 
but followed the doctor down from the cab, with her 
hands clenched and her lower lip between her teeth. 
‘Where is my father, Sydney Lawson?’ she asked of one 
of the trainmen, glancing toward the covered figures. 

“* No, not there,’ saidthe man. ‘He is not dead, but 
he is purty badly hurt over there on the track.’ 

“She followed the doctor in the direction indicated 
and found a little group bending over three or four 
wounded men. Sid was there, but he was unconscious, 
and upon looking him over the doctor said that he had a 
narrow chance of pulling through. His right arm and 
leg and three ribs were broken, his head badly hurt and 
his back scalded. The others were less seriously hurt 
and were tenderly lifted into one of the coaches which 
remained on the track. After Doctor Studley carefully 
examined Lawson he shook his head and said that he dis- 
liked to move him, but it would have to be done since 
there was no house at hand. ‘We will take him home,’ 
said the girl; ‘we cannot let him die here.’ Then he was 
carefully lifted into the coach and placed upon a bed 
made of cushions laid lengthwise on the seats. 

“There were two men at hand who could back the 
engine up to Pin Oak, but Ella insisted upon doing it 
herself until the doctor told her that her place was by her 
father. Then she urged the men to run the engine slow 
and took her seat by her father’s head. The dead were 
taken in another car and the train pulled out like a fu- 
neral procession. It took nearly two hours to get her 
father home, and he was abed for several months. The 
girl gave up her place in the depot and nursed him until 
he was able to sit on the piazza and watch the trains.” 

A Time ts Coming—From The Arkansaw Traveler 

Jonathan Balsh, a negro justice of the peace, was 
startled one morning upon finding that his commission 
had been revoked. He therefore hastened to the gov- 
ernor and made inquiry relative to the cause of dismissal. 
The governor, after listening to the old fellow, said: 

“ Balsh, law is a protection, not an imposition.” 

“Dat’s whut I ‘lowed, sah; ‘lowed dat, sah, when one 
o’ de ole Perdue boys hit me wid er iron wedge. Oh, 
yas, I knows all erbout dat.” 

“JT am glad that you understand the aim of the law.” 
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“ Thankee, sah, but ez I understan’ it so well, why wuz 
I knocked offen dat law bench.” 

“You were deposed,” said the governor, “ because 
of numerous complaints of your unwarranted conduct.” 

“ Whut’s I been er doin’, gubner? You’s talkin’ mighty 
reckelsome. Goodness, I’s allus *habe myse’f.” 

“You have made vigorous efforts in that direction.” 

“Nominate some o’ de bad p’ints ergin me, sah.” 

“Well, you had old Peter Blue arrested. - 

“Yes, sah, I done dat an’ I had er right ter.” 

“ What had he done?” 

““W’y, sah, he’s de sexun o’ my church—I’s er preacher 
erlong wid my law business—an’ I tole him p’intedly dat 
I wanted de church swep’ out one Sad’ay ebenin’, but 
whut did he do? He’glected de ’portan’ work. He 
didn’ go nigh de church, an’ -when de congergation went 
ter de place o’ worship da foun’ de flo’ kivered wid straw 
an’ trash dat de haugs had toted in dar, sah.” 

“Yes, but the law had no hold on him.” 

“Didn’ it? Now look yere, gubner, you doan know 
de law like I does. Didn’ hab no holton him! Wall, I 
reckon it did. I reckon it tuck him by de slack skin o’ 
de naik an’ hauled him inter de jail. Oh, sah, when you 
is ez ole er man ez I is—when you has han’led de law ez 
long ez I has you'll know whut is meant by er holt.” 

“T mean,” the governor responded, “that you had no 
legal right to imprison him. It was a private affair.” 

“Yas, sah, an’ it’s er private erfair when er man steps 
out by hisse’f an’ lif’s er hen offen de roost, but da 
puts him in de jail all de same. It’s er private erfair 
when two men gits inter er row an’ one o’ em shoots de 
daylight outen de udder one, but da hauls him up all de 
same. Doan come talkin’ ter me erbout private erfairs, 
gubner, ’caze I’s been yere too long.” 

“You don’t understand. The law does pot take cog- 
nizance of trivial church matters.” 

“Tt do in my church, gubner.” 

“But your acts are unlawful.” 

“Oh, I kain’t he’p dat.” 

“Well, I can. Youshall not serve longer as a justice.” 

“You gwine ter stan’ by an’ see de church trod on?” 

“T am not going to see the law trod on.” 

“‘ Ah, hah, an’ I puts you down as an inferdel an’ er 
inimy ter de faif. I’s sperienced fur er laung time dat 
de Dimercrats an’ white folks is ergin de Lawd an’ now 
I knows it; but lemme tell you: dars’ comin’ er time— 
oh, dar’s comin’ er time when de Lawd gwine siperate de 
sheep frum de tar’s; den look out for de judgement.” 

A Mite of a Newsgirl—The Chicago Tribune 

The smallest newsvender in the world recently ap- 
peared at the corner of State and Jackson. Her name 
is Annetta; her nationality Italian; her age 3 years. 

Her stock in trade was four evening papers. They 
were the earliest editions. Long furrows of tears were 
traced across each cheek, for the maiden had evidently 
wept during the process of dressing. 

“Tt don’t pay,” said her elder sister, a shrewd, black- 
eyed little girl, “to let Tina have the later editions. She 
gives them all away.” 

“Then why do you bring her?” 

** Because she makes more than all of us.” 

“ By giving her papers away?” 

“She can afford to give them away.” 

Almost every one that passed patted the little hooded 
head and slipped a nickel into the chubby little hand. 
The elder sister immediately captured the nickel, and 
Miss Tina, née Annetta, went toddling around in her 
coarse petticoat, and boots a world too big for her. 
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“KISS ME SOFTLY, AND SPEAK TO ME LOW” 





There is a story told of an old Scotch deacon who 
courted a girl for a good many years, but never found 
courage enough to ask her tomarry him. One day after 
they had been “ keepin’ company” for about ten years, 
he ventured to solicit a kiss. “ Let me first ask a bless- 
ing,” he said, and falling upon his knees, he implored 
the Divine benediction. He next, with due circumspec- 
tion and Scotch deliberation, possessed himself of the 
kiss, when, with a sounding smack, he exclaimed, “ Eh! 
woman, but it was good! Let us return thanks!” That 
prince of good follows, John G. Saxe, has added this 
passionate plea to the kissing literature. 

Give me kisses—all is waste 
Save the luxury of the taste. 
And for kisses—kisses live 
Only when we take and give. 
Kiss me, then, 
, Every moment and again. 

There are poetic kisses and Platonic kisses—such as 
the beautiful Madame Recamier gave to Chateaubriand ; 
there are historic kisses—such as those recorded in the 
book of Genesis; spiritual kisses—such as Solomon tells 
us about, and treacherous kisses, that betray. 

And the jest seldom slips 
But it strikes a tender chord; 
And a kiss was on the lips 
Of the wretch that sold his Lord.” 

What is the sweetest kiss in the world? Who can tell? 
Passion puts a sting into its kisses—love is selfish—duty 
cold. The kisses of friendship are mere compliments. 
The kiss of reconciliation between those who truly love 
should be the sweetest of all kisses. There is a kiss that 
is the embodiment of purity, innocence, and tender, 
trustful love. It is a fluttering, clinging, rosebud kiss, 
that leaves a memory as pure and loving as itself, it is 
the baby’s kiss on the lips of a mother. 


‘* Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 
How does the baby grow? 
Colic spells, and ears like shells, 
And kisses from top to toe.” 


It is upon the baby’s kisses that the heart of the 
mother lives. Oh, the little ones that have been laid 
away baptized by tears and kisses! the kisses that were 
given not back again, and yet which were so dear—so 
dear. “Dear as remembered kisses after death,” says 
Tennyson. There is a pretty legend that Christ had a 
dimple in his chin, laid there by an angel’s kiss, and who- 
ever he kissed would surely receive that dimple; so the 
Germans say of one who has a dimpled chin, “She is 
Christ-kissed.” The kiss of respect is given upon the 
forehead; that of admiration upon the eyes; that of 
beauty upon the cheeks. The kiss of love is given upon 
the lips. It is said men do not waste kisses upon each 
other when they can do so much better, but in every 
other chapter of the Bible some old patriarch falls upon 
the neck of some other old patriarch and kisses him, and 
the father of the prodigal son ran and kissed him, and 
Henry Ward Beecher kissed Theodore Tilton, and, how- 
ever distasteful it may be, men do kiss each other at the 
present time when they meet after long absences and are 
closely related, or have a David and Jonathan sort of 
friendship for each other. No doubt the kisses of young 
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lovers taste better than any luxury yet discovered—they 
must be spooney and innocent and untutored—for kisses, 
like other nectar of the gods, lose their flavor in time. 


‘* They stood above the world 
In a world apart, 
And she dropped her happy eyes 
And stilled the throbbing pulses 
Of her happy heart ; 
And the moonlight fell above her 
Her secret to discover, 
As though no human lover 
Had laid his kisses there.” 

The dramatic kiss has attracted considerable attention 
lately. The way in which Emma Abbott kisses that 
handsome Castle, who plays “ Paul” to her “ Virginia,” 
is too, too much! It is accorded variously as “emo- 
tional,” “ paroxysmal,” “ spontaneous,” “ absorbing,” and 
everybody wondered when little Emma learned to kiss in 
that way. Sarah Bernhardt makes a little rush at her 
vis-a-vis, and kisses him behind the ear before he knows 
what it is all about. Mary Anderson’s kisses remind an 
actor who plays with her of the time he put his tongue to 
a frozen lamp-post when a boy. Here is a daring bit of 
practical sentiment on kisses: 

‘* Up to her chamber window 

A slight wire trellis grows, 

And up this Romeo's ladder 
Clambers a bold white rose. 

To her scarlet lips she holds him, 
And kisses him many a time ; 

Ah me! it was he that won her, 
Because he dared to climb.” 

How diversified are the uses of this token of affection! 
“When Laban heard the tidings of Jacob, his sister’s son, 
he ran to meet him, and embraced him, and kissed him, 
and brought him to his house.” Georgianna, Duchess of 
Devonshire, gave Steel, the butcher, a kiss for his vote, 
and Jane, the Duchess of Gordon, recruited her regi- 
ment in a similar manner. The memory of a kiss which 
Sydney Smith received in his youth, lasted him for forty 
years, and he said, “I believe it will be one of the last 
things I shall think of when I die.” Jean Paul Richter, 
in his “Autobiography,” also tells us in graphic language 
of his earliest kiss, the one which he gave to pretty little 
Catherine Barin, as he met her on the ale-house steps in 
Schwarzenbach one winter night. “It was the one pearl 
of a minute,” he says, “that was never repeated; a whole 
longing past and a dreaming future were united in one 
moment, and in the darkness behind my closed eyes the 
fireworks of my whole life revolved in a glance. Ah! 
I have never forgotten it—the ineffaceable moment!” 
The most remarkable kiss upon record is that which was 
given by Queen Margaret to Alain Chartier more* than 
four hundred years ago He was a poet, but the ugliest 
man in France. During his lifetime he enjoyed a won- 
derful reputation, but after his death he was forgotten. 
He is now chiefly remembered on account of the kiss 
which the queen pressed upon his dreaming lips one day, 
as she found him sleeping, saying to her maid as she did 
so, “I kiss not the man; I kiss the soul that sings.” 
Poor Sappho, after being deserted by Phaon, thought 
that life had no more charms, and longed only for “ rest- 
ful death.” Therefore she repaired to the promontory 
of Leucate, in Acarnanta, on the top of which was a lit- 
tle temple, dedicated to Apollo, and flung herself into 
the sea. But ere she did so she wrote him a plaintive 
letter, in which she says, “ You stopped my tongue with 
kisses, and found them sweeter than my song.” And 
many a poor, modern heart has echoed the same words. 
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THE STORY OF TOTE POTTER’S LAST “TAKE”* 





He had applied to Tom Duncan six months before he 
was given a “case.” ‘Tom, who had served through the 
war, besides receiving several wounds, had contracted a 
habit more dangerous than all his wounds. He was un- 
dergoing the mortification of flesh and pride; had 
“sworn off” for the time with a head sore from his last 
“ periodical.” The only sound heard in the composing 
room that afternoon after Tom uttered three words, 
* Pull out, boys,” in a surly tone, was the regular, dull 
clicking of type and “sticks” as the boys shot sharp 
glances at each other, screwed up their faces, or winked, 
until Tote Potter’s boyish voice broke the silence. 

“ Are you Mr. Duncan?” 

Tom, who was snipping out a pile of nonpareil copy 
rapidly, glanced over the letters and numbers a second 
time, reached out a hand for the wire, thrust the fresh 
“takes” down on it angrily, tossed the wire-stand back 
in the box, lifted three entire sheets of loosely-written 
but very familiar copy, stuck them on the brevier wire, 
checked off the letters running, and, in answer to a 
whistle at his back, swore under his breath, inclined an 
ear to the tube, and, without looking at the boy, said: 

“My name’s Duncan. What do you want?” 

“T’ve come—they told me I might—” 

“Yes, yes, YES,” said Tom, impatiently, “how many 
times do you want me to repeat it? Go to the devil!” 
He turned from the tube and looked directly at the boy, 
whose face grew red as scarlet. He was walking away, 
when Tom called after him: 

“Come back here. I wasn’t talking to you. I was 
talking to the sap-heads down stairs. Now, what is it? 
Speak out.” But speech failed Tote at that moment. 
He looked around him nervously, dropped his eyes, and 
scratched the floor with his toe. He was shoeless, and 
his hair twisted up through the torn crown of his hat. 
The foreman scrutinized him closely. There was some- 
thing in the boy’s face—a bright, clean-cut face it was— 
that he liked. ‘‘ What is it? Who sent you here?” 

“ They said you was foreman.” 

“Who's they?” 

“The boys I go with.” 

“Well?” 

“T came to see if I could get a job.” 

A pair of clear blue eyes were lifted to the foreman’s. 

“Want a job? What have you been doing?” 

** Shined and sold papers.” 

“ Never worked any?” 

“T never had a chance.” 

“That’s a pity!” Why, you must be thirteen years 
old, at least.” 

“I’m past fourteen.” 

“What's your name?” 

“The boys call me Tote, but—” 

“That just suits you. What’s your other name?” 

“Potter. I'll come again when—” But the foreman’s 
ear was at the tube again, while his right hand waived the 
boy to a broken chair. When he turned from the tube 
he looked at Tote keenly, wrote rapidly on a slip of paper, 
dropped it into the elevator, and shut the box down with 
a bang. Then he addressed Tote, grimly: 

“T’ve just fired the third boy they’ve sent up to me in 
two weeks.” He reached up to a pigeon-hole, pulled 
out a slip of yellow paper, wrote rapidly on it, “ Compos- 

* David Lowry in The Pittsburg Bulletin. 





ing-room, boy, Tote Potter. April 14, 1881,” and, hand- 
ing it to Tote, said: “If you'll risk being the fourth, be 
on hand to-morrow at two o'clock, sharp. You give 
that to Mr. Peters—remember, Peters. I don’t want 
Peters to send me any more good Sunday-school boys.” 

Thus was Tote “taken on” Zhe Vindicator. 

When Mr. Peters came up stairs two hours later, and 
expostulated with the foreman for employing “ that little 
ragamuffin,” Tom Duncan, who was feeling worse, if 
possible, than he felt at two, retorted drily: “I don't 
know an office in town, Peters, that needs a devil more 
than Zhe Vindicator. We’ve tried three of your angels, 
and they were all dead failures.” Peters shot down stairs. 

It was against the rules to take a boy into the compos- 
ing-room fresh from the outside world, but Tom Duncan 
had a wholesome contempt for Peters, whom he did not 
hesitate to designate as a round peg in a square hole, and 
in this, as in other instances, he violated the rule with 
impunity, saying Peters might sweep all the boys he 
pleased into the business end of the paper, 4e wanted a 
boy that could be taught the difference between a 
“galley” and a “dump” inside of six weeks. 

Tote’s wages for the first three months were necessa- 
rily small. It was the only way Peters could work out 
his revenge. Peters’s idea of the mission of the Ameri- 
can press was to reduce the amount enclosed in the en- 
velopes on pay-day to the lowest point. He practiced 
steadily at it until ten cents seemed large enough in his 
eyes to serve as a pivot for the universe to revolve upon. 
So Tote’s wages, instead of equalling the three angels he 
succeeded, was just seventy-five cents less. The angels’ 
envelopes contained three dollars, Tote’s day’s labor 
was carefully marked on Mr. Peters’s roll as 374 cents. 

The difference was not discovered by the foreman until 
July was approaching. Then, by the merest accident, 
he overheard Tote indulging in anticipations of the glori- 
ous time he would have if he could be sure of a “day 
off.” Tote had “picked up” morein a week than any 
of his predecessors had learned ina month. He had 
very little time to waste. When the hand of the big 
round clock pointed to two, every man in Zhe Vindicator 
composing-room knew that they were expected to per- 
form a given amount of work with the precision and 
regularity of so many wheels until a certain point was 
reached. Then, when nature was tired, and craved ces- 
sation, and the copy flooded the foreman’s desk, he 
grimly gave the screw another turn, generally accom- 
panying it with the words: “ Pull out now lively, boys,” 
and the human wheels turned faster. 

Tom Duncan remarked that when the human wheels 
in the composing-room were whirling with all their 
might, and men could scarce find time to wipe the per- 
spiration from their faces, the uncomplaining, ever bright- 
faced Tote seemed to grow cheerier. The smallest of 
all the wheels there, his feet moved faster in obedience 
to the slightest command. He accepted rebuke quite 
as a matter of course. It was never once deserved. 
Tom Duncan, looking at his earnest face one morning, 
as he resolutely rolled out proof after proof, felt a sharp 
twinge of conscience, and never swore at him again. 
When the last “form” wassent down, and Tote was busy 
assorting the “dupes” for the printers, the foreman 
startled him by saying, suddenly: 

“What are you going to do on the Fourth, Tote?” 
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“If you won’t miss me much—” 

“Hello, boys! Tote’s asking me if we can get the 
paper out without him.” 

The laughter made Tote’s cheeks burn. 

Never mind, Tote. I was a boy once, myself. How 
much have you got to spend?” 

“T can spend two days’ wages if I’ve a mind to.” 

“A dollar. A whole dollar!” 

“T wish it was—but it ain’t.” 

“What’s that?” The foreman turned to him abruptly. 

“Why,” said Tote, smiling, “it’s easy counting. Flo’s 
counted it so often there can’t be no mistake. Two 
dollars and a quarter a week is thirty-seven and a half 
cents a day—and I’m to have seventy-five cents.” 

The foreman’s face was a study as he looked down at 
Tote. “You tell me you have only been getting two 
dollars and a quarter ever since you began here?” 

Tote nodded, still smiling. The foreman looked 
around him incredulously. Those nearest him curled 
their lips; one or two laughed aloud. Then Tom Dun- 
can exploded. His wrath assumed the usual form, but 
just when the men began to look around, noting the 
color of the air, the foreman checked himself suddenly. 

“That'll do this morning, Tote. You can go now.” 

When Tote had disappeared, Tom Duncan stood nod- 
ding his head meditatively; then suddenly he turned and 
said, with an expletive I need not reproduce here, 
“ That’s Peters all over! But he’s got to make this right. 
TU fetch him.” 

We all knew what he meant. The foreman’s “ fetch- 
ing’ way was well known to every compositor on Zhe 

Vindicator. When Peters joined issue with the foreman, 
Tom walked down and addressed himself to the editor. 
Rumor said his sentences were terse. Anyhow, they 
struck home. Mr. Peters immediately after these inter- 
views looked like a man carrying a hump on his back. 

Whether Tote’s wages were ever leveled up to the date 
he began, no one in the composing room knew, for Tom 
was loyal to the office. But everybody knew he was re- 
ceiving four dollars a week shortly afterwards, and this, 
taken in connection with the hump on Peters’s back, 
and his breathless condition, spoke volumes. 

The Vindicator effected an extraordinary transforma- 
tion in Tote. The barefoot boy had neatly trimmed 
hair, was well shod, comfortably clad, and often brought 
a bunch of flowers to the foreman. The flowers were 
always neatly tied with colored thread wrapped around 
a piece of paper. The day after the incident referred 
to, Tom Duncan smelled the flowers gravely, and sud- 
denly asked Tote where he got them. 

“‘ My sister sent them, sir. We think you—” 

“Pooh!” Tom shut him off. “That's all right, Tote. 
Prove up that galley with the ‘ads,’ quick.” 

That was the first inkling any of us had that Tote was 
blessed with a sister. In the hurly-burly of a great bus- 
iness city, the human wheels in a representative establish- 
ment often find as little opportunity for the manifestation 
of passing interest in each other’s revolutions outside of 
the establishment, as the cogs in a metal wheel expe- 
rience. Accident one day revealed the truth. 

Tote had served six months faithfully, when the fore- 
man said one day, in tones loud enough for one-half the 
compositors to hear him: “Tote, you can try your hand 
setting type to-morrow.” 

Tote was in the act of lifting a dead “ad” to the stone 
at the entrance of the adjoining room. The assistant at 
the “make-up” had called him; he was carrying the 
galley with the type in it when the foreman spoke to him. 
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He turned to look at the foreman, his foot caught upon a 
huge splinter, and galley and Tote went down together. 
He lay so still that everybody was alarmed. They lifted 
him up; there was no sign of a cut or bruise, but he 
looked like the dead. There was the faintest fluttering 
of the pulse. A messenger was dispatched for a physi- 
cian—some one wanted to send another to his home, 
when the foreman frowned at the suggestion. It was 
time enough to send bad news when it could not be 
helped. The foreman, finding the physician was slow, 
sent to the nearest drug-store for some whiskey, and, 
mixing it with water, poured a few spoonfuls down Tote’s 
throat. He was standing up, with a dazed look, when 
the doctor came. The doctor looked at him narrowly, 
and advised that he be sent home immediately. 

The next day a hush fell upon the room as Tom Dun- 
can raised a hand, and a minute later a young woman 
emerged from the stairway, and walked straight to the 
foreman’s desk. She was dressed very simply in a dark 
brown dress. Her hat was very becoming. Her features 
were perfect—soft in their outline and beautiful in them- 
selves—but the beauty of her expression was the surpass- 
ing loveliness that surprised those who got a glimpse of 
Tote’s sister. She carried a small basket of flowers in 
one hand, which she placed on the foreman’s desk, said 
something in a low tone, and withdrew. She seemed a 
vision of light and beauty for one brief minute. 

After that everybody knew that Tote and his sister 
Florence lived alone. When Tote returned to work, 
three days later, the compositors on Zhe Vindicator were 
resolved he should have “the best show going.” Always 
liked before, he became a prime favorite. The man that 
stood in Tote’s way incurred the ill-will of his fellows. 

Tote was at the case a year—another boy had taken 
his place—when a great change came over him. He was 
not less mirthful; there was the same play of the features; 
the same imperturbable good will; the same accom- 
modating spirit, but there was not the same buoyancy. 
He was ambitious, some said, as his work proved he had 
a settled purpose. He became a rapid compositor before 
he turned his sixteenth year. When he was seventeen 
he was pitted against the fastest type-setters. 

He grew up a graceful, self-contained, self-reliant, 
manly fellow. As his fellow-workmen had opportunity 
to see him with his sister, their resemblance was re- 
marked. Tote Potter was as handsome as she. As 
he grew older he seemed shy; certainly he was sensitive. 

About this time one man discovered that Tote Potter 
was “killing himself to keep himself.” In other words, 
he was too greedy for money. Tom Duncan rebuked 
the fault-finder, and ever after that the foreman openly 
avowed his friendship for the apprentice. For Tote’s 
time was not out yet, and Tom Duncan was the last man 
to violate the rules of the Union. Among the few that 
had discovered how close the bond was between Tote 
and his sister, none respected Tote’s motives more than 
the foreman. All Tote’s thoughts were devoted to his 
sister Flo’. Florence and George to the outer world, the 
two were always Tote and Flo’ toeach other. Tote had 
an aim—a clearly-defined aim. His sister should have 
her own home. She had stinted herself, walked miles in 
snow and slush with thin-soled, leaky shoes, fighting his 
and her battle before he was nine. She refused to be 
separated from him. And now there could be nothing 
too good in this world for Flo’. 

The only drawback to Tote’s plans, in the opinion of 
Peters, the one man that never joined in Tote’s praise, 
was his fondness for physic. Peters had observed him 
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on several occasions emerging from the office of the phy- 
sician who was called in the day he fell. Peters said 
plumply that he was too eager to make money. This 
coming to Tom Duncan’s ears, Tote’s envelope the next 
week held two dollars more, and never was diminished. 

However, the change in Tote’s appearance a month 
after he was his own man, and stood proudly at his own 
case, seemed to give a color to Peters’s insinuation. It 
was plain to everybody that Tote was working too hard. 

He began with eleven thousand the first day he was 
his own man, and nobody ever saw his “string” below 
that notch. It rose gradually until some of his fellow- 
workmen wondered if there was any limit to Tote’s work- 
ing capacity. Presently his week’s “string” averaged 
twelve thousand a day, and now and then, when there was 
a pressure, and no one could complain how much he 
made, he spurted ahead, and his “ dupes” showed that he 
had averaged thirteen thousand a day, and did it easily. 

He did not stop there. His average rose, until one 
envious printer called to another acrossthe room: “My 
God! Erskine, Potter’s going to set the paper up himself. 
He has five thousand up, and it’s not five o’clock! ” 

Erskine deliberately walked over and looked at Potter, 
whose hands moved with the regularity of machinery. 
Never a false, nor a nervous motion; straight, easy, natu- 
rally as a child picking up pebbles, Tote’s hand moved 
from his “stick” to his case. 

That night an alarm of fire attracted the workmen’s 
attention. The clanging of the engines, and the multi- 
tude of feet caused many to look out of the windows. 
The glow in the heavens indicated a serious conflagra- 
tion. Everybody paused and looked out in the direction 
of the fire except Potter. One of his companions called 
to him to look out at the fire. 

“T have no time to waste,” he answered. 

The fire was nearat hand. It threatened to devastate 
an entire block. The entire department was out, and 
in less than fifteen minutes we began to set “fire” copy. 
The copy that night seemed to be forked right in fresh 
from the fire. It smelled of the fire. 

Presently the bell rang, and after that the foreman’s 
ear and mouth were glued to the tubes. His assistant 
had to mark “takes” while Tom Duncan vibrated be- 
tween the men at the forms ard the speaking tube. 

Tote Potter paused just long enough to carefully read 
a startling head-line he lifted from the hook. He stood 
beside his case reading those that followed. 

While the firemen were battling with the flames burst- 
ing from half a dozen establishments, and thousands 
were looking on, encouraging and applauding them, sharp 
sounds smote the air in rapid succession. A terrible 
shout arose, a cry from the multitude exceeding in vol- 
ume the crackle and roar of the rushing flames as the 
multitude swayed back and forth. Still the sounds smote 
the air like shots, and as the crowd surged madly, as if 
recoiling from an unseen foe, a form was seen lying here 
and there in the places vacated by the vast throng. 

Numbers were dead, numbers were dying. 

The fire had reached several cases of guns gathered 
from the battlefields whereon the blue and gray had madly 
contended for supremacy. The guns, deemed useless, 
were disposed of by the government. Those who had 
charge of them did not even think it worth while to ex- 
amine them ere they passed from the possession of the 
government into the hands of the private purchasers. 
The purchaser did not dream that the cases contained 
death-charges rammed home on a battle-field. 

All this, and the sickening horror of the crowd that 
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melted away before that fusillade poured out on it from 
the womb of the fire, was described by the staff of Zhe 
Vindicator in a graphic manner. 

Tote Potter sighed as he re-read a head-line: “Six 
Dead; Seven Dying.” Then he resumed his work, and 
in answer to Tom Duncan’s “ Now pull out, boys, lively,” 
worked faster than he had ever worked before. 

The copy-box danced up and down the elevator that 
night—or morning, rather, as it never moved before. 
Tom Duncan's desk was submerged early. The fire copy 
rolled over on his assistant’s, took complete possession 
of that, then spread over the proof-readers’ tables. 

Millions of property licked up by the tongues of fire, 
a great city alarmed, victims to the death-dealing guns 
lying unidentified in the morgue. Everything in type 
in Zhe Vindicator office was secondary to the calamity. 

The human wheels never worked so regularly as they 
worked that morning in Zhe Vindicator composing-room. 
Everybody mopped their heads, faces and necks. The 
bell kept up a din; the foreman and his assistant flitted 
from their desks to the make-up; the readers had it all 
to themselves, for no man on a case had breath to spare. 

The last “take” was out; the assistant foreman and 
proof-readers were comparing notes. None of them had 
experienced a rush that could be compared with the last 
hour. Tom Duncan stood anxiously by the form and 
called out: “See if it is all up, Jack.” Everybody was 
exhausted. The only cool-looking man was Tote Potter. 

Suddenly the bell jangled viciously. ‘ What’s that?” 
Tom Duncan demanded. Jack lifted a paper out of the 
copy-box. “It’s the name of one of the victims.” 

Jack turned to Potter. “Slug 19.” 

Potter advanced, took the paper from Jack’s hand with 
a laugh, and walked back to his case. When he faced his 
case, and was in the act of reaching for the type, he ut- 
tered a hoarse cry, and fell in a heap. 

“ Let the form go down without it,” said Tom Duncan, 
savagely, when he heard that Potter had dropped like 
one dead on the floor. “One name don’t signify.” 

The same physician who was summoned to Tote’s as- 
sistance before he was given permission to stand at a 
case came speedily to his side now in answer to the call. 
Tote was lying on the table, where Tom Duncan helped 
to lay him tenderly. His face was flushed; the very 
picture of health. But nobody could detect a pulsation. 

The doctor glanced at him, lifted both hands in hor- 
ror, and said, in a strange, broken voice: “ It came sooner 
than I thought, but not sooner than he expected.” 

“What is that, doctor?” Duncan asked in a whisper. 

“ Heart disease,” said the doctor. “He knew it was 
only a question of time as well as I did.” 

“ How—? ” 

“Why,” said the doctor, interrupting the foreman, 
“it’s very simple how he learned the truth. He came to 
my Office after I was brought here some years ago to see 
him. He persisted until I subjected him to tests, and 
then his fear was lest his sister would learn the truth. 
He knew he was likely to drop any moment. This will 
kil! his sister. ‘They were bound up in each other.” 

Half the men around the dead boy were crying. One 
man (he worked next to Tote) walked away to conceal 
his emotion. When he reached his case he picked up a 
piece of paper that was lying on Tote’s case. It was 
Tote Potter’s last “take.” He turned it over, read it, 
then walked over to the foreman with it. 

Tom Duncan held the paper up where the doctor could 
seeit. It contained the name of the last victim identified 
at the morgue: “ Florence Potter.” 
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NOTED EXAMPLES OF PHENOMENAL MEMORIES * 





Morphy, the celebrated chess player, could play sev- 
eral games of chess simultaneously without seeing any of 
the boards on which the various games were being con- 
ducted. It was certainly a wonderful feat of memory, 
to see how attention and abstraction were retained 
throughout—a most extraordinary feat, and one per- 
formed by him over and over again, as he used to stand 
alone attacking and defending himself against the sev- 
eral opponents who were arrayed against him. That his 
brain at last gave way and that he died insane, proves 
that physiology has something to say to memory. Like 
every other gift, memory must be used with discretion, 
or else the frail frame with which the mind is associated 
may be shattered by overstraining and what has been 
the best may be corrupted into the worst. A wonderful 
genius may degenerate into an idiot. An amusing in- 
stance is given by the old philosopher Seneca, the master 
and afterward the victim of the Emperor Nero. He tells 
us how, on one occasion, a poet wrote a long poem, which 
he read before a distinguished audience. It was received 
with great applause, but suddenly, to the astonishment 
of the audience and to the subsequent consternation of 
the author, a man started up and accused the poor poet 
of plagiarism, inasmuch as he had some time before 
written the piece which had been greeted with such well- 
deserved applause. This claim was indignantly denied, 
till, in proof of his assertion, the claimant recited the 
whole poem by heart, word for word, without hesitation, 
and defied the poet to do the same. This he was not 
prepared to do, and the audience decided that the one 
who knew the poem by heart must have been the author, 
till he frankly declared that he had never heard the poem 
before, but had learned it by heart while the poet read 
it. So “the honors were divided,” the poet gaining ap- 
plause for his verses, the other for his memory. The 
French critic, La Motte, is said to have played the same 
trick on Voltaire. When quite a young author, he once 
brought a tragedy, which he had just composed, to read 
over to the critic. “It is all very beautiful,” said La 
Motte, “ but the second scene of the fourth act is copied, 
word for word, from a previous author,” and in proof, to 
the dismay of Voltaire, he recited every line of the scene 
without changing a word. Voltaire declared his honesty, 
and it was only when he saw how distressed the young 
author was, that La Motte acknowledged that he was so 
struck with the beauty of the scene that not a word of 
it escaped the tenacity of his memory. Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, in his most interesting Psychological Inquiries, 
cites the instance of the celebrated Jesuit Suarez, who is 
said to have known the whole of the works of St. Augus- 
tine by heart. These consist of eleven large folio vol- 
umes. How far this is literally true can never be 
proved, but it is stated in the life prefixed to his works 
that if any one ever misquoted St. Augustine on any sub- 
ject of his writings, Suarez would at once correct the 
quotation, and give it with perfect literal accuracy. The 
great thinker Pascal is said never to have forgotten any- 
thing he had ever known or read, and the same is told 
of Hugo, Grotius, Liebnitz and Euler. Both knew the 
whole of Virgil’s Aineid by heart. And we have all 
read how the Athenian Themistocles knew the name of 
every one of the 20,000 citizens of Athens. The great 
critic, Joseph Scaliger, is pronounced by Sir William 
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Hamilton to be the most learned man that the world has 
ever seen. His knowledge was certainly prodigious. He 
used to say to himself that he had a bad memory, but a 
good reminiscence; he could not learn by heart as fast 
as he could wish, but when he once knew a thing he 
could always recall it. Yet this good man with his bad 
memory complains that it took him twenty-one days to 
learn the whole of Homer by heart; he had to devote 
three months to learning in like manner the whole of the 
remaining Greek poets, and that in two years he suc- 
ceeded in getting by heart the whole of the range of 
classical authors. And this is what he calls a bad mem- 
ory! The most extraordinary feat of memory is one 
which Sir William Hamilton believes to be true without 
doubt, cited by him from the geographer Maretus, who 
witnessed it and had it solemnly attested by four Vene- 
tian noblemen of undoubted honor. Maretus tells us 
how in Padua he met a young Corsican who had gone 
thither to pursue his studies at the university. Having 
heard that the young man was gifted with a most extra- 
ordinary memory, so that he could retain and repeat as 
many as 36,000 words, which would be read over by him 
once only, Maretus and some distinguished friends asked 
if he would allow them to test the accuracy of what re- 
port had stated. He willingly consented, and there 
were read over an almost interminable list of words 
strung together without any consecutive meaning, in 
every variety of language, even many of them mere gib- 
berish. So long was the list, which was written down in 
order to give precision to the test, that the audience was 
fairly tired out, the only fresh one being the young Cor- 
sican himself, who stood all the while with his attention 
deeply fixed and his eyes cast down upon the ground. 
When it was time he looked up cheerfully, and repeated 
the whole uninteresting catalogue of words without a 
single fault. Then, to show how carefully he retained 
every word, he went through the list backward, then tak- 
ing every alternate word, first, third, fifth, etc., till he 
quite tired out and perfectly satisfied Maretus that he 
was the most extraordinary man he had met in all his 
travels. The young man added that he would be ready, 
in a year’s time, to repeat the task. Of course, it is 
impossible now to verify this fact, but Sir William 
Hamilton considered it true beyond question, and did 
not hesitate to say so in his lectures on metaphysics be- 
fore the university in Edinburgh. The French essayist, 
Montaigne, used to say of himself that he ought to be 
held in celebration for the badness of his memory. He 
declares that it took him three hours to learn three lines 
by heart. But he consoled himself with the reflection 
he was always obliged to be very careful in telling the 
truth, for his wretched memory would betray him. Sir 
Walter Scott, in the introduction to Anne of Geier- 
stein, says that he had often been complimented upon 
the strength of his memory, but he affirms that though 
it served him in instances for which he had a fancy, it 
often played him false in others. And he adopts, as ex- 
pressing his own case, what an old border laird once said 
to his parish minister, when praised by him for the good- 
ness of hismemory. “No, doctor,” he said; “I have no 
command of my memory. It only retains what hits my 
fancy, and, like enough, sir, if you were to preach to me 
for a couple of hours on end, I might be unable at the 
close of your discourse to remember a word of it.” 
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THE INNER MAN—-CONCERNING BODILY REFRESHMENT 





Some Famous People at Table—The London Globe 

Beginning with the offshoots of royal houses, it may 
be mentioned that the Duc d’Aumale has a French 
cuisine—onion soup for luncheon and household bread; 
the only luxury admitted is cheese made of the finest 
cream. With the Comte de Paris the cuisine is English 
and bourgeoisie, so M. Benigne says, though the custom 
of taking soup for breakfast is surely not English. In 
the morning he uses English, in the evening French plate, 
and his favorite wine is Asti. In Italy the court dines 
around a table covered with a magnificent service in 
gold; it is the only luxury; there are no flowers, and the 
dishes of the country are invariably served—above all the 
fritto, composed of a foundation of artichokes, liver, 
brains and cock’s-combs. The Empress Victoria adheres 
to the old English fashion, but has used more milk ever 
since the first symptoms of her husband’s illness appeared. 
She is fond of gravy soups and pastries. At the German 
court, the finest table is that of the Grand Duchess of 
Baden; she has an excellent French cuisine and a Parisian 
chef. The cuisine is rather too white, thinks the writer— 
there are too many “quenelles” and “coulis 4 la reine,” 
but the wines are excellent and everything exquisite. 
The Queen of Sweden has a very tempting table and bill 
of fare—soups, almost always milk, “cattle,” and beef- 
steak; one of her favorite dishes is composed of balls of 
mincemeat cooked with oil and surrounded with a 
garnishing of poached eggs; then there is almost at each 
repast the national plate, salmon preserved in earth. 
M. Benigne cites Queen Victoria as an example of sov- 
ereigns who live, comparatively speaking, more plainly 
than ordinary individuals. Among the other likings she 
has learned in Scotland is one for the dish on which Sid- 
ney Smith and his companions clutivated the muses, but 
we never before heard it called “‘ une bouillie d’avoine et 
de créme porridge,” however, it is just possible that the 
phrase may convey the right idea to French minds, 
though we should doubt it. Weare further told that the 
queen’s favorite wine is pale sherry, which she drinks 
from a beautifully carved silver cup, inherited from Queen 
Anne. The royal dinner is very complete. The table 
is lighted with gold candelabra furnished with candles; 
orchids placed in épergnes rise up to the ceiling. The 
queen eats a special bread, square, well cooked, and of a 
mastic color. Among the beauties who did not eat, one 
may mention Mme. Recamier, whom very few people 
ever saw at table. She ate alone, rapidly, and that she 
might not spoil the romance, scarcely ever accepted a 
dinner in town. If she was forced to do so, she came 
late and took only some slight delicacy, under pretext 
of illness. Oftener she remained ganéée, and sat at a little 
distance from the table. It was said at the time that 
her stomachic regimen sprang from a belief on her part 
that she did not look to advantage at the table. 

The Latest Restaurant Fad—St. Louts Globe-Democrat 

The scheme of the waiters of the French capital is to 
pretend to have a tremendous interest in the guest. I 
remember one day walking in the Avenue de l’Opéra 
with a lady, who had been shopping in the Louvre, and 
who was a bit fatigued. She did not want to eat lunch- 
eon, as it was about five o’clock, and it would spoil her 
dinner, but she said she felt as though she could eat a 
chicken sandwich. We went into Bignon’s, which is, 
perhaps, the most pretentious of the Parisian restaurants, 


and found it deserted, except for the white-aproned at- 
tendants. As we entered, the head-waiter made a pro- 
found bow, and five or six other waiters rushed ahead of 
us, and stood in a picturesque semicircle around a corner 
table. One of them hauled back a chair for the lady; 
another got a hassock for her feet; a third shook out a 
napkin; a fourth fumbled with the window-blinds; while 
the head-waiter himself and another of his assistants 
rushed off after the menu-card. I told the man shortly 
to bring some chicken sandwiches, and he communicated 
the order to an assistant. There was a great rushing 
around while the head-waiter talked to us with some ex- 
citement—we had both been there a good deal and knew 
him well—about a winning his brother had just made at 
Monte Carlo. He could not understand what the lady 
meant by eating at that hour of the day, as he knew she 
dined at half-past six o’clock, and he was in a state of 
almost painful solicitude for fear she would spoil her ap- 
petite for dinner. He begged to suggest that only one 
sandwich should be brought upon the table, and when a 
dish of them came he hurried the waiter back, got some 
lettuce, placed it between the chicken and the bread, 
gave it a dash of mustard, brought a small glass of iced 
kummel and the sandwich before my companion It was 
at this point that the waiters began to act. As the guest 
reached forward and cut a bit off the sandwich, the five 
or six waiters leaned forward with clasped hands and 
faces indicative of the utmost anxiety. I watched them 
amusedly from the corner of the table, where I was smok- 
ing a cigarette. There were six of them, including the 
head-waiter. Anxiety, trepidation, fear, and excitement 
were depicted upon their mobile features. The panto- 
mine meant that they were afraid that the guest would not 
like the sandwich. She bit a piece out of it delicately, 
found it to her liking, nodded her head and said, with 
an amiable air, “ Very good.” In an instant a mighty 
change swept over the group. There were grunts of 
satisfaction, a general lighting up of eyes, an array of 
six broad, extensive and intense Gallic smiles, a general 
happy shrugging of shoulders, and the waiters hurried all 
about the room chattering in whispers and expressing by 
every conceivable sort of tomfoolery their intense delight 
over the fact that madame had found the sandwich to 
her satisfaction. Of course it was all the rankest sort of 
nonsense, because none of them really cared a rap 
whether she liked it or not. But it was tremendously 
flattering to madame, and she told me that although she 
had lived in Paris for eight years she had never succeeded 
in recovering from the charm of it. “It makes one eat 
like a pig,” she said, “for it seems really cruel to dis- 
appoint the villains after all their mugging and acting.” 
Chewing the Betel-Nut—From The London Tablet 

** What is the betel-nut of which the Malays are said to 
be so very fond?” It is a white nut which looks almost 
like ivory. Every Malay family without an exception 
has a box, divided into little compartments, and with a 
drawer at the bottom containing a pair of shears. In 
one of the compartments of the box is some betel-nut 
cut fine with the shears; in another several sirih leaves; 
in the next some slaked lime made from coral shells, 
and in the last some fine tobacco. At midday, which is 
the dinner hour, the family assembles and squats in a 
circle on mats, which do duty for chairs. In the centre 
1s a bowl of rice and another of curry. Each one takes 
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a handful of rice in turn, dips it in the curry, and con- 
veys it to his mouth without spilling a crumb. To do 
this gracefully is the height of Malay table etiquette. 
After all have finished the betel-box makes its appear- 
ance, and is handed round. Each person takes one of 
the sirih leaves, which are five inches long and arrow- 
shaped, and lays it out flat on the palm of the left hand. 
Then he takes a little betel-nut, puts some of the lime 
upon it, adds a small quantity of tobacco, and then rolls 
the whole up together. Then he places it in his mouth, 
holding it by his front teeth, never chewing it by his side 
teeth as Americans do tobacco. Then you may want to 
hire him, or to transact some business with him ever so 
badly, but he won’t stir. He will simply say: “I have 
no time for it, master. I am chewing the sirih.” 
Whale with Green Peas—From Medical Classics 

There are obvious difficulties in the way of selling a 
whale over the counter in a fishmonger’s shop. Never- 
theless, we may yet see bits of whales being thus pur- 
chased and carried away. There was a time in Merrie 
England when whale with green peas was considered a 
delicacy. History, it is said, repeats itself, and some of 
us who now strut the stage of life may, ere we die, in- 
dulge in the same feast. Salade de Baleine, or whale’s 
tail with anchovy sauce, or saute aux fines herbes, will, I 
predict, at no very distant day form the tidbits of swell 
dinners, as the Chinese delicacy of shark’s fins now are. 
Somebody in a Boston newspaper recently proclaimed 
that he had tried eating whale’s flesh, and survived to 
tell a listening world all about it. Perhaps he thought 
he was announcing something “ new under the sun.” If 
so, let us convince him that Boston culture and learning 
is once again at fault. The enormous cetacean has, it 
appears, been belied by those who declared that he ate 
rank, and that he interfered with the digestive organs. 
Not only is “ whale” quite palatable enough for a hungry 
man to make a meal of, but it is highly nutritious. 
Extract of whale is as nourishing as extract of beef, and, 
of course, it is more economical. In the fifteenth cent- 
ury the whale was considerably brought into requisition 
for gastronomic purposes. It was found on the English 
royal table, as well as on that of the Lord Mayor of 
London. The cooks either roasted it, and served it up 
on the spit, or boiled it, and sent it in with peas; the 
tongue and the tail were favorite parts. In the works of 
that famous chirurgeon, Ambrose Pare (1579), he tells 
us that: “Being sent by King Charles IX. to cure the 
Prince of Roche-Sur-Yon, I was an eie witnesse how they 
are caught; and I also confirmed that which I had for- 
merly read, in that excellent and most true historie of 
fishes set forth by Rondeletius. * * * The flesh is of no 
esteem; the tongue onely is commendable; for, being 
verie large and of verie lax substance, it is powdered, 
and by most gentlemen accounted for a daintie. The 
lard is dispersed over manie countries, to bee boiled and 
eaten with fish in the time of Lent, that gourmandizers 
may have something to serv them instead of flesh, which 
is then forbidden. * * * The fins that stand forth 
of their mouths, which are commonly called whale-bones, 
being dried and polished, serve to make busks for 
women.” The whale is eaten by the natives of Australia, 
New Zealand, the Japanese, by various tribes of North- 
ern Asia and America, by the natives of Vancouver’s 
Island and the Esquimaux. Sir George Grey, in his 
“Travels in Australia,” gives a graphic account of the 
food of the Australians, and dwells at considerable 
length at the strange sight of seeing a whole tribe feast- 
ing upon a stranded whale. The bill of fare of a regular 
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Mandarin supper given by Sir Charles Macdonnell at 
Hong Kong in 1867 to the Duc de Penthiévre, the 
Comte de Beauvois, and some other French gentlemen, 
contained the following items: Fish roe in sweet car- 
amel sauce; shark’s fins in gelatinous sauce; bird’s nest 
soup; whale’s nerves with sweet sauce; croquettes of fish 
and rats; shark’s fat soup; stewed sea snails with tad- 
poles. In Barbados, when obtainable, the flesh of the 
humpbacked whale (Megaptera Americana) is eaten by 
all classes, being preferred to beef, which is there tough. 
A South Sea harpooner will tell you that, excepting the 
delicacy of a draught of the yellow, creamy milk taken 
from a freshly speared she-whale, whale fins, properly 
cooked, are the greatest of conceivable dainties. A single 
cetacean, it is calculated, will supply 500 pounds of 
extract, and a pound of extract makes roo pints of nour- 
ishing soup. Thus it can easily be seen that one whale 
is capable of satisfying the hunger of 50,000 persons, if 
they were content to have a meal of whale soup alone. 
An average whale converted into extract would suffice 
for the daily dinner of a man all through his life, even if 
he lived to the age of 140. As he would not be likely 
to accomplish that feat, there would be plenty of whale 
over for breakfast and supper, when—as he might be ex- 
pected to tire of soup—the cetacean might appear on his 
table inthe form of cutlets or mince, or even risoles. 
Theories about Eating Meat—The Chicago Herald 

“T am disposed to exclude vegetables,” said a physi- 
cian of experience to a reporter, “ with the exception of 
cereals and fruit, from the diet of nervous persons. 
Why? First, because animal food is more nutritious to 
the nervous system and to the body generally than vege- 
tables. It has all the essential elements for the forma- 
tion of the tissues of the body and is easily digested. It 
appears to be the natural food of human beings. It 
seems possible for man to exist on it alone in any cli- 
mate and continue ina normal condition of health. The 
first food taken by man—milk—is strictly an animal sub- 
stance. It contains all the elements necessary to the 
growth of the human body and to its maintenance in a 
state of health. This cannot be said of any one article 
of vegetable food. Then, the nervous system consists 
largely of fat. This substance must be supplied in some 
form or other, in order that the brain and other nerve 
structures shall be properly nourished. If a person uses 
up his brain faster than he makes it he soon becomes 
nervous and irritable. If he does not assimilate enough 
food to supply its demands his mind is sure to become 
weak. The healthiest and strongest individuals, even, 
should eat a far greater proportion of meat than of vege- 
table food. Beef should be taken as the standard meat. 
It answers every purpose of the system. Veal and pork 
are not as easily digested. Pork, so far as its composi- 
tion goes, is an excellent food for nervous persons, but 
it is not readily digested. Yet in the army we used to 
think nothing better for the wounded men than bacon. 
As a rule, salt meat is not adapted to the requirements 
of the nervous individual, as nutritious juices to a great 
extent go into the brine. The flesh of wild birds is 
more tender and more readily digested than that of 
domestic ones. This is accounted for by the greater 
amount of exercise they take, thereby renewing their 
flesh more rapidly and making it younger than that of 
birds which live a more quiet life. This is a suggestion 
that might be of benefit to women of sedentary habits 
who are desirous of prolonging an appearance of youth. 
Fish of all kinds is good food*for the nervously inclined. 
Raw eggs, contrary to general opinion, are not as digesti- 
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ble as those that have been cooked. A notion has been 
prevalent that many persons injure their digestion by 
eating too much. The fact is that most people in this 
land of abundant food don’t eat enough. There are 
more people killed every year by insufficiency of nourish- 
ment than by over-loading their stomachs. Many of 
these who do not eat a sufficient quantity are prevented 
by some disease from digesting enough for the economy 
of their systems. The very first thing for any one to do 
who has exhausted himself by mental work, or who has 
been born weak and irritable, is to furnish his brain with 
sufficient nourishment to either repair the damage it has 
sustained or to build it up into a strong, healthy condi- 
tion. People in this condition usually suffer from nerv- 
ous dyspepsia. Their stomachs are unable to perform 
the labor of assimilation. Owing to the deficient nerve 
power of the individual the food lies in the stomach un- 
acted upon by the gastric juice because there is none or 
the quantity is insufficient to have any power. Nervous 
individuals may derive all the fat they need from sugar 
and starch. It is better, however, for those with weak 
digestive organs, or whose nerves are in a highly sensi- 
tive state, to get it from the animal kingdom than to 
compel their enfeebled stomachs, intestines and pancreas 
to create it out of these articles. Good bread, sweet 
butter and meat are the best foods for the nerves. Peo- 
ple troubled with insomnia, nervous starting from sleep 
and sensations of falling can often be cured by limiting 
themselves to a diet of milk alone for atime. An adult 
should take a pint for a meal and take four meals daily. 
People with weakened nerves require usually a larger 
quantity of water than those whose brains and nerves 
are strong. It aids in the digestion of food by making 
it soluble and seems to have a direct tonic effect. Hot 
water is relaxing to the stomach. With proper eating 
and drinking we should have few broken-down, nervous 
wrecks and far more vigorous intellect. The present 
human species cannot eliminate flesh from its food and 
amount to a rowof pins. The fancy that nothing vege- 
table should be eaten is apt to overtake every one some- 
where in life. It is due to some disorganization, and 
usually passes away with the disturbance that created it.” 
Old-Time Table Etiquette—The American Analyst 

The ancient Briton has more than once been likened 
to, or compared with, the New Zealander, and a writer 
says: “They were, perhaps, more uncivilized, and quite 
as ignorant, and their abstinence from the flesh of hares 
and poultry, and, in the northern portions of the island, 
from fish, bespeaks a race lacking at once industry and 
knowledge. Indeed, it is by no means certain that we 
do not wrong the New Zealanders by suggesting their 
possible inferiority to the Britons, seeing that the latter 
are very strongly suspected of being guilty of the most 
revolting cannibalism. Britons were clever enough to 
brew mead and ale, but wine and civilization were 
brought to them by their enemies, the Romans; invaders 
whom, for some reasons, they might have welcomed as 
‘our friends, the enemy.’ They ate but twice a day, the 
last meal being the most important. Their seats were 
skins, or bundles of hay flung on the ground; the table 
was a low stool, around which British chiefs sat, and, 
even in the locality occupied by modern Belgravia, core 
their food with teeth and nails, or hacked at it with a 
knife, as bad as anything of the sort now in common use 
in Guinea. In fact, they behaved generally at table in 
a manner that would make the modern Belgravians blush 
with shame for their descent. The Anglo-Saxons in- 
troduced four meals a day; they ate good solid joints of 
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flesh meat, boiled, baked or broiled. It would seem that 
in those days cooks were not of such an illustrious guild 
as that which they subsequently formed. A cook among 
the Anglo-Saxons was valued at very little higher than 
the calf he cut up intocollops. Hewasa slave, and was 
as unceremoniously bequeathed in his owner’s will as any 
piece of goods or chattels. At Anglo-Saxon feasts men 
and women sat together as they do now, which is a mark 
of civilization, and pronounced very refining. Turkey 
in Europe is the only nation that does not follow this 
capital example. Table-cloths were used at Anglo- 
Saxon feasts, and the long ends were used as napkins, 
hence their condition would scarcely allow of a second 
use. There may have been some sort of rude display 
upon the board, but the style of the fittings would have 
upset the meekest coffee-shop in the slums of White- 
chapel. The meats were not dished up, but poked un- 
der guests’ noses on spits by the attendants, who, by-the- 
by, were wont to kneel as they offered the succulent 
morsel. When the Normans came to England, they 
brought with them greater grandeur, but what often ac- 
companies the same, greater restraint, formality and dis- 
comfort. Table-cloths were discarded and forks were 
still unknown, but their bills-of-fare showed greater 
variety and costliness. ‘Their cookery,’ says a writer, 
‘was such an improvement on that of their predecessors 
in the island, that Norman-French and Norman dishes 
flung the Saxon tongue and table into the annihilating po- 
sition of vulgarity. The art wasso much esteemed, tha” 
monarchs even granted estates on condition that the 
holder thereof should, through his cook, prepare a certain 
dish at stated periods and set it before the king.’ Un- 
der the Normans the celebrated boar’s head became a 
royal dish, and its progress from the kitchen to the ban- 
quet was under the escort of a guard, and heralded by 
trumpeters. The crane was then what the goose is to us 
—highly esteemed, yet almost too coarse for refined 
palates. The peacock was only seen at tiptop tables, and 
then it appeared in all the panoply of its tail and trim- 
mings. But with all this magnificence, the drinks were of 
a very undecided character, being syrupy and spicy, or 
only cider, ale and mead. For the first two centuries 
after the Norman conquest, cooks and kings improved in 
their style of eating and drinking. Richard II. enter- 
tained over 10,000 guests daily at his numerous tables, 
and the Earl of Leicester spent 22,000 pounds of silver 
in one year for eating. ‘His retainers drank no less 
than 371 pipes of wine in the same space of time.’” 
Culttvated Cannibalism— The Fortnightly Review 
During an exploration of the Upper Cross River in 
the early part of the present year my canoe had been 
stopped, and I had been “captured” and carried on 
shore by a noisy, boisterous band of natives. They 
meant me no harm, but objected to my visiting the tribe 
beyond them, with whom they were at war. Their 
country bore a singularly prosperous appearance, with 
its tidy plantations of yams, sweet potatoes, ground nuts, 
collocasia arums, manioc, Indian corn, and bananas, and 
the large herds of sleek cattle and the numerous sheep, 
goats, fowls, and Muscovy ducks. So abundant was 
food and so exceptional were these Africans in their 
hospitality that in the course of two days they had filled 
my canoes with 1,200 yams, a number of corn cobs, 
fowls, ducks, sheep, and goats, until I had to cry, 
“Hold! enough,” because the canoes were dangerously 
overloaded. Moreover, they presented a large bullock 
to my Kruboys. Any one who knows Africa and the 
natural stinginess of the negro will realize how abundant 
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must have been the local food supply to account for such 
easy generosity as this! Yet in this land of plenty the 
people craved for human flesh, to obtain which they 
were constantly fighting with their neighbors. But a 
little while before my arrival a successful ‘‘ bag” of cap- 
tives had been made, a feast had taken place, and, as a 
relic of the abundance, there was a smoke-dried human 
ham hanging from the rafters in the chief's hut where I 
sat and parleyed, which swayed to and fro over the smok- 
ing brands on the clay hearth. Lower down the Cross 
River, in the district of Enyoii, (part of the Ibo country.) 
about the most cold-blooded cannibalism is reported to 
exist which I have ever heard of. Youths are purchased 
at the interior slave markets, and are dealt with as we 
deal with the young sheep and oxen which we turn into 
wethers and bullocks—are deliberately unsexed so that 
they may fatten quicker, and are then fed upon yams 
and nourishing food till they are ready for the feast. 
Horrible and incredible as this statement may appear, it 
is one that I make on good authority; and this phase of 
cannibalism has also, I believe, come under the notice of 
certain traders and missionaries of Old Calabar who have 
visited the district I speak of. There is little doubt 
that the abrupt cessation of the exportation of slaves, 
which ‘was brought about on the west coast of Africa by 
British intervention, temporarily increased the preva- 
lence of cannibalism in the Oil Rivers and Niger delta. 
Having no longer a profitable market for their war cap- 
tives the natives have found it more convenient to con- 
sume them than to let them eat the bread of idleness. 
Matters of Food and Fancy—The Chicago Times 
Every one is, perhaps, superstitious about what he eats 
or what he should avoid eating. Some think this article 
of food deleterious, some fear to eat that dainty, often 
from imaginary reasons as to their effect upon health or 
comfort. Food adulteration has its share in creating 
these fancies, but many times they are entirely supersti- 
tious. Some articles of food are also important because 
of their connection with national or religious history, 
and it is well understood that the character of a people 
depends greatly on the quality or amount of its suste- 
nance. Cooks have always been important members of 
society, and Roman magnates were not ashamed to 
practice the culinary art. Antony presented to the cook 
who arranged the Cleopatra banquet an entire city as his 
reward. The unfortunate Frenchman, Vatel, is the an- 
tithesis to the lucky Egyptian, for he committed suicide 
because of the non-arrival of the lobsters for turbot sauce 
during a royal banquet. Athenzeus affirmed that cooks 
were the first kings of the earth. The medizval idea of 
paradise is typified in the accounts of the strange land 
Cocaigne, which lay beyond the ocean—a heaven of en- 
joyment, delight, and idleness: 
‘* There both bowers and halls, 

All of pasties be the walls, 

Of flesh, and fish, and rich meat, 

The like fullest that men may eat ; 

Floweren cakes be the shingles all, 

Of church, cloister, bower, and hall 

The pius be fat puddings, 

Rich meat to prince and knight.” 


“ Birds ready roasted fly about, buttered larks are abun- 
dant, and roasted geese go down the streets turning 
themselves on the spit.” Rabelais’s isle of winds, Ruach, 
where everybody fed on wind, is in strong contrast to 
this medizval paradise of plenty. Some would be dis- 
contented even in this gourmand’s heaven on account of 
their superstitious ideas with regard to what they should 
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eat. There is a popular belief that fish was brain food, 
and therefore desirable. The superstition, for such it is, 
is perhaps not widespread, but probably arose from the 
ancient notion as to the regenerative power of fish. 
There was an idea current in England in Shakspeare’s 
time that beef impaired the intellect. This is referred 
to in “ Twelfth Night:” “ Methinks sometimes I have no 
more wit than a Christian or an ordinary man has, but I 
am a great eater of beef and I believe that it does harm 
to my wit.” Again in “Troilus and Cressida:” “The 
plague of Greece upon thee, thou mongrel, beef-witted 
lord!” The well-known antipathy of the Jew to pork is 
declared to exist because the pig is an unclean animal. 
Tacitus says it was fear of leprosy that led the nation to 
condemn this article of food, but Sir Thomas Browne 
declares it is because the pig is “an emblem of impurity.” 
Even that most humble of vegetables, the potato, has 
been looked at askance. Writers of Shakspeare’s time 
frequently allude to the belief that it unduly aroused the 
passions. Falstaff, exclaims: “ Let the sky rain potatoes.” 
And again we read in “ Troilus and*Cressida:” “How 
the devil luxury, with his fat rump and potato finger, 
tickles these together ”—a fallacious anachronism, by the 
way, since the potato was unknown tothe Greeks. Some 
believe one article of food makes them fat or lean; 
others claim such effects follow indulgence in some other 
dish. These preferences are often founded on physiolog- 
ical reasons, but more frequently they are mere whims. 
The oyster is thought by some to increase the passions— 
a notion probably derived from old ideas as to the regen- 
erative powers of fish. The adage “ Who eats oysters on 
St. James’s day will never want” is in conflict with the 
rule as to the consumption of the succulent mollusk, con- 
fining it to the months with an “r” in them, since St. 
James’s day falls on August 25, six days before “r” time. 
A Few Facts about Salt—The London Standard 
There are many interesting facts connected with salt 
which it is well sometimes to remember. To begin with 
the name itself, a curious fact is to be noted. Salt was 
formerly regarded as a compound resulting from the un- 
ion of hydrochloric (or, as it used to be called, muriatic) 
acid and soda, and hence the generic term of salt was ap- 
plied to all substances produced by the combination of 
a base with an acid. Sir Humphrey Davy, however, 
showed that during their action on each other both the 
acid and the alkali underwent decomposition, and that 
while water is formed by the union of the oxygen of the 
alkali and the hydrogen of the acid, the sodium of the 
former combines with the chlorine of the latter to form 
a chloride of sodium, and this term is the scientific des- 
ignation of salt, which, paradoxical as it may seem, is not 
a salt. Chloride of sodium must be considered economi- 
cally under two heads, relating respectively to sea or bay 
salt, and to rock or mineral salt. The one is probably 
derived from the other, most rock-salt deposits bearing 
evidence of having been formed at remote geological 
periods by evaporation from the sea. At one time nearly 
the whole of the salt used as food and for industrial pur- 
poses was obtained from the sea, and in many countries 
where the climate is dry and warm, and which have a 
convenient seaboard, a great quantity of salt is still so ob- 
tained. In Portugal more than 250,000 tons are annually 
produced, and the same quantity approximately is ob- 
tained on the Atlantic and Mediterranean coasts of 
France. Spain has salt works in the Balearic Islands, 
the Bay of Cadiz and elsewhere, which turn out annually 
300,000 tons, and even the small seaboard of Austria 
produces every year from 70,000 to 100,000 tons. 
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SPECIAL VERSE TOPIC—THE VIOLIN 








My Sweetheart Violin— Thomas Rae—Longman’s 


Come thou, my loved one, here! 
List to the heart’s wild beat, 
Come with thy witching tone, 
To my weary heart and lone— 
Speak with thy voice so sweet! 


There is none on earth like thee 
Can still my troubled breast ! 
Into my soul so deep 

Thy mystic whispers creep, 

And soothe it into rest. 

Then come, O loved one, now— 
Whisper thy sweetest strain! 
My heart is sore opprest, 

Oh soothe it into rest— 

And bring to me peace again! 


Softly thy tender strain 

Falls o’er this soul of mine 
Stealing behind the veil, 

Where words to reach would fail, 
But not thy voice—not thine! 


Ah no! thy voice can pierce, 
Where grief and care are rife! 
Where Heaven and Hell oft meet, 
Down in the heart’s retreat— 

Thy voice can calm the strife! 


Calm thou the tumult wild, 
That surged within my breast ; 
With thy soft witching strains— 
Fled are the weary pains, 

And hushed my soul to rest! 


Violin—U. T. Henry—Catholic World 
When the soft shadows end 
Day’s many-voiced din, 
Careless where others wend, 
My footsteps bend 
Toward my trusty friend, 
My Violin. 
Its sober suit of dun 
Hideth a soul within 
Passionate as the sun; 
And oh! there’s none 
My soul hath stronger won, 
Dear Violin ! 


What is its song—its creed 
Borrowed from Nature's book ? 
Pleasure it doth not plead 
Like to Pan’s reed, 
Plucked where through merry mead 
Babbles the brook : 


Singest no lust of gain, 

As doth the Siren shell, 

Tempting, ah! not in vain, 
To trust the main, 

And seek the golden grain 
Men love too well: 


Ah, no! a softer song 

Sings it than reed or lyre; 

Heard as when zephyrs throng 
The boughs among, | 

And wake to strophes iong, 
The woodland choir. 


Poet ! whose every word 
Melts this rapt heart of mine, 
Joyance of bee and bird 

Thy heart hath heard 
Till every fibre stirred 

With thrill divine ! 


So when thy minstrelsy 
Pleadeth the higher themes 
Sung in Earth’s jubilee 
To Deity— 
How thy poor cage to me 
Transfigured seems! 


Yet hath it something, too, 
Like to a mother’s croon ; 
Mourning the joy it knew, 
Thrilled thro’ and thro’ 
When from the latticed blue 
Shone stars and moon. 


Hark to the melody 
Flowing so clear, so thin— 
Naught feel I, hear, or see 
But thee and me 
Sharing one ecstasy, 
My Violin! 


Dearest! my dreaming ear 
Presses thy throbbing heart ; 
Each murmur soft and clear, 
Ravished I hear; 
Oh! that our souls so near 
Ever should part! 


Your Violin—James Whitcomb Riley— Puck 


Your violin! Ah me! 
’Twas fashioned o’er the sea 
In storied Italy— 

What matters where ? 
It is its voice that sways 
And thrills me as it plays 
The tunes of other days— 

The days that were. 


Then let your magic bow 
Glide lightly to and fro— 
I close my eyes, and so, 
In vast content, 
I kiss my hand to you, 
And to the tunes we knew 
Of old, as well as to 
Your instrument. 


Poured out of some dim dream 

Of lulling sounds that seem 

Like ripples of a stream 
Twanged lightly by 

The slender, tender hands 

Of weeping willow wands 

That droop where gleaming sands 
And pebbles lie. 


A melody that swoons 
In all the truant tunes 
Long, lazy afternoons 

Lure from the breeze, 
When woodland boughs are stirred, 
And moaning doves are heard, 
And laughter afterward 

Beneath the trees. 


Through all the chorusing 
I hear on leaves of Spring 
The drip and pattering 
Of April skies, 
With echoes faint and sweet, 
As baby angel feet 
Might make along a street 
Of Paradise. 
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PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD* 





COUNTRIES, POPULATION, SQUARE MILES, CAPITALS, GOVERNMENT. PRESENT HEAD, TITLE, 
China . . 404,180,000 4,179,559 Peking. . Abs. Desp. Kuang Su . . Emperor, 
British Empire . . 315,885,000 8,991,254 London . Lim. Mon. Victoria. . Queen. 
Russian Empire - 102,970,000 8,644,100 St. Petersburg . Abs. Mon. Alexander III. . Emperor. 
France and Colonies . 63,672,048 970,477 Paris . . . . Republic. Sadi-Carnot . President. 
United States . 59,155,783 3,602,990 Washington . . Republic. Benjamin Harrison . President. 
German Empire 45,234,061 212,028 Berlin . . Lim. Mon. William II. . Emperor. 
Austro-Hungarian Empire 39,206,052 261,591 Vienna . Lim. Mon. Francis Joseph I. . Emperor. 
Japan . _— 36,700,118 147,669 Tokio . . Lim. Mon. Mutsuhito . . Emperor. 
Holland and Colonies 33:042,238 778,187 The Hague . . Lim.Mon. William III. . King. 
Turkish Empire 32,000,000 1,731,280 Constantinople . Abs. Mon. Abdul Hamid II. . Sultan, 
Italy 28,459,451 111,410 Rome. . Lim. Mon. Humbert . King. 
Spain and Colonies 24,873,621 361,953 Madrid . Lim.Mon. Alphonso XIII. . . King. 
Sokoto 12,600,000 178,000 Sokoto. . Abs, Desp. . Sultan, 
Corea . 10,519,000 91,430 Seul . Abs. Desp. a 
Brazil . 10,200,000 3,219,000 Rio de Janeiro . Lim. Mon. Pedro II. . Emperor. 
Mexico : 10,097,000 751,177 Mexico . Republic. Porfirio Diaz . . President. 
Congo Free State . 8,000,000 ele te’ A . Free State. Leopold . Sovereign. 
Persia . ee oe 7,653,600 636,000 Teheran . Abs. Desp. Nassered Deen . . Shah. 
Portugal and Colonies 7,249,050 240,691 Lisbon. . Lim. Mon. LuisI. . . King. 
Sweden and Norway . 6,554,448 295,714 Stockholm . Lim. Mon. Oscar II. . King. 
Morocco . 6,500,000 314,000 Fez. . Abs. Desp. Mulai Hassan . . Sultan. 
Belgium . 5,720,807 11,373 Brussels . Lim. Mon. Leopold II. - King. 
Siam 5,700,000 280,550 Bangkok . . Abs. Desp. KhulalonkornI.. . King. 
Colombia 4,000,000 331,420 Bogota. . Republic. Rafael Nunez . . President. 
Afghanistan . 4,000,000 279,000 Cabul. .. . Abs. Desp. Abdurrahman Khan Amir. 
Argentine Republic 3,026,000 609,386 Buenos Ayres . Republic. Juarez Celman . President. 
Madagascar . 3,000,000 228,570 Antananarivo . Abs.Desp. RanavalonalIII.. . Queen. 
Abyssinia 3,000,000 129,000 . Abs. Desp. Johannes II. . . Sultan, 
Pw £ ¢ 2,970,000 405,040 Lima . Republic. Andres A. Caceres . President. 
Switzerland . 2,846,102 15,981 Berne . . Republic. Numa N. Droz . President. 
Bolivia 2,325,000 481,600 La Paz . Republic. Gregorio Pacheco . President. 
Bokhara . 2,130,000 92,300 Samarcand . Abs. Desp. Seid Abdul Ahad . Khan. 
Venezuela 2,121,988 566,159 Caracas . Republic. Joaquin Crespo . . President. 
Chili 2,115,340 307,525 Santiago . . Republic. José M. Balmaceda . President. 
Denmark 2,045,179 14,842 Copenhagen. . Lim.Mon. Christian IX. . . King. 
Greece 1,979,453 24,977 Athens . Lim.Mon. Georgel. . . King. 
Servia . 1,820,000 18,757 Belgrade . . Lim. Mon. Milan . « King. 
Oman. . . 1,600,000 81,000 Muscat . Abs. Mon. Seyyed Toorkee . . Sultan. 
Gautemala . 1,278,311 46,774. New Guatemala. Republic. Manuel L. Barillas . President. 
Ecuador 1,146,000 248,370 Quito . . Republic. J. M.P.Caamano . President, 
Transvaal 800,000 + 110,193 Pretoria . Republic. S.J. Paul Kruger . President. 
Salvador 554,000 7,228 San Salvador . Republic. Francisco Menendez. President. 
Uruguay 520,536 72,112 Montevideo . . Republic. Maximo Tajes . President. 
Paraguay 476,000 g2,000 Asuncion . . Republic. Gen. Caballero . President. 

* Honduras 458,000 42,658 Tegucigalpa. . Republic. Luiz Bogran . President. 
Nicaragua , 400,900 51,660 Managua . . Republic. Adam Cardenas . . President. 
Dominican Republic . 300,000 20,596 San Domingo . Republic. Alexander Wosy Gil President. 
Montenegro 245,380 13,486 Cetigno . Abs. Mon. Nicholas . Prince. 
Costa Rica . 180,000 49,985 San José . . Republic. | Bernardo Soto . President, 
Orange Free State 133,518 21,484 Bloemfontein . Republic. John H. Brand . President. 
Hayti . 93,200 9,830 Port-au-Prince . Republic. F. D. Legitime . President. 
Hawaii 66,097 6,587 Honolulu . . Lim. Mon. David Kalakaua. . King. 





* From the Philadelphia Record Almanac for the year 1889. 
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OLD-TIME TALES—THE RESCUE OF BIG JACK SMALL* 





You do not know Big Jack Small? That is a bad 
omen; because if you did know Big Jack Small, you 
would know many things which, as I think, you do not 
now know-—for Jack would be sure to talk to you, if you 
met him, and in his talk he would be quite as sure to 
tell you something about teaming with six or eight or ten 
yokes of oxen, and two or three or four great red wagons, 
over the hills, across the valleys, and through the bare 
rock-walled canyons of the State of Nevada. Mr. Small 
was highly satisfied when the Rev. L. F. Sighal re- 
quested the privilege of a trip with the ox-team for the 
purpose of roughing it against the dyspepsia. Mr. 
Sighal said he had been recommended to come to Mr. 
Small as a humane and intelligent person, and having 
heard that Mr. Small’s wagons were loaded for a long 
trip to the south-eastward, he would very much like to 
accompany him as an assistant, being willing to rough it 
as much as his constitution would stand. 

“All right!” said Jack. ‘“‘ Heave yer beddin’ right up 
thar on top o’ that wagon, an’ come ahead. I'll teach 
yer how to punch bulls, an’ you kin convert me an’ the 
Injin. I’ve been wantin’ that Injin converted ever since 
I hed him. He’s heerd a little about Christ, in a left- 
handed way, but we’ll go fer him, on this trip!” 

Mr. Small, while making these remarks, was striding, 
with long strides, up and down the road on either side 
of his wagons, with whip on shoulder, making all ready 
for a good start; looping up a heavy chain here, taking 
up a link there, and inspecting—shortening or lengthen- 
ing—the draw of brakes, etc; while his long team, strung 
out and hitched in the order of march, were some stand- 
ing and some lying down under the yoke, on the hard 
sharp-rock road beneath the summer sun. His Indian, 
ycleped Gov. Nye, was standing with his legs crossed near 
the ankle, stoically watching the preparations, well satis- 
fied for the present in the comfort of a full stomach and 
the gorgeous outfit of a battered black-silk “plug” hat, 
a corporal’s military coat with chevrons on the sleeves 
and buttoned to the chin, a pair of red drawers for panta- 
loons, a red blanket hanging gracefully from his arm, and 


a pair of dilapidated boots on his feet. 
* * * * * * 


Up, slowly—ah, so slowly, so dustily!—up and up the 
mountain, by the canyon road, pausing at intervals to 
breathe the panting herd, Mr. Small grinds and crushes 
out a solid shining line, with his many wheels, in the 
porphyry and granite dust. The dry mountain summits 
rise on either hand, capped with the undaunted rocks, 
which have defied the artillery of heaven, before man in 
any color stood to witness the shock—the rays of the sun 
converging upon the head of Big Jack Small, as he 
marches stoutly up the side of his team, to pause for 
its clicking step, then up another march, and then paus- 
ing again, lifting the serpent-coiled baton above his head, 
shouting anon the name of some throbbing toiler of the 
yoke. Thus he gains the summit, and halts to draw the 
rearward brakes of the wagons. 

More rapidly, and with much clinking and clanking of 
yoke-rings, hooks, and chains, and the loud braying and 
howling of the friction of wheel-tire and brake-block, the 
team winds down the canyon of the opposite side of the 
mountain, the big wains rocking, reeling, and groaning, 
as they crowd each other round the curves of the decliv- 


* J. W. Gally, in The Overland Monthly. 





ity; and above all, the driver’s voice echoing along the 
canyon the drawling words of command and encourage- 
ment to his clumsy beasts. 

The camp to which Big Jack Small’s freight was con- 
signed was a new one, and, of course, the last days of 
the trip led the team over newly-broken roads, which 
fact increased the labor of Mr. Small, and gave to his 
face and language a somewhat serious expression. Dur- 
ing the last day’s drive before coming to camp, the road 
was particularly uneven, and on the downgrade caused 
the long high wagon-boxes to reel to and fro like boats 
at sea. Often the wagons, despite the strong friction of 
the howling brakes, pressed upon the cattle and crowded 
them upon each other ex masse. Then again the hind- 
most wagon, in making a turn, encroached so far upon 
the inner side of the circle that the brake must be let 
up to avoid sliding farther and overturning, as a rolling 
wheel slides less than a wheel which is locked. 

On one of these sidling turns, on the brink of a shal- 
low dry water-wash, Mr. Small was compelled to stop his 
team to prevent the overthrow of the rear wagon. As 
he proceeded to release the brake, which on this particu- 
lar wagon had its lever low down and between the for- 
ward and hind wheel, the wheels, from the slight move 
they made after being released, settled the wagon just a 
little, but far enough in its nearly poised position to turn 
it over suddenly, before Mr. Small could fly for safety. 

The Reverend Mr. Sighal had been anxiously and 
prayerfully observing, from the rear of the train, the atti- 
tude of things. He heard a sudden shout, a crash, and 
then all was silent, and Jack Small invisible. The un- 
conscious cattle stood quietly in the yoke; Mr. Sighal 
ran wildly from one side of the wagon to the other, en- 
deavoring to discover some clue to Mr. Small, while the 
Indian walked gravely up from the head of the team, 
where he had been stationed to keep it in check, and 
stolidly observed, pointing to the prostrate wagon, “ Uh! 
one um wagon heap ketch um Big Jack.” 

Mr. Sighal looked in the imperturbable face of the In- 
dian, the Indian looked into the face of Mr. Sighal, and 
they both looked at the wagon. Then the Indian sat 
down upon the hill-side, and Mr. Sighal stood pale and 
sad, turning his hands nervously through each other, 
vainly trying to determine what to do next. Suddenly 
he called the Indian, and began actively unloading the 
unfortunate wagon, with the intention, as he afterward 
explained, of lifting it back by hand: which feat, con- 
sidering its great size, was nearly as far beyond the avail- 
able power there present as to lift the whole load. 

While thus fiercely engaged, and urging the Indian to 
increased exertion in the same direction, he heard a 
voice as of one crying from the depths: 

“ Hullo, Parson!” 

“O, thank God, my dear Mr. Small, you still live!’ 

“Yes, sir. I haint dead yit.” 

“Are you seriously injured?—and do tell me what to 
do, Mr. Small.” 

“Guess not. I’m down yere in the holler, but it’s 
mighty close quarters—like a fishin’-worm under a board. 
Ef the wagon-box don’t settle down on me, I reckon I’m 
*bout all right. What're yer doin’, Parson?” 

“Unloading the wagon, Mr. Small.” 

“H—l! That haint no use. Git the couplin’-chains 
from the other wagons—but chock the wheels fust!— 
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pass ’em roun’ the box from end to end, ’bout* quarter- 
way down from the top; then bring the ends together on 
the side o’ the box. Sabe?” 

“T hope I do, Mr. Small.” 

“Then take five yoke o’ cattle an’ another chain—an 
extry chain, more’n what would do to hitch up fer com- 
mon with—drive the cattle roun’ to the other side o’ the 
wagon, an’ p’int ’em straight across from the road; hitch 
that extry chain into the chain on the wagons, then hitch 
the cattle’s chain to that extry chain. Sabe?” 

“JT think I do, Mr. Small.” 

“When yer git that done, holler to me. Don’t hurry. 
Work right ahead as if there wasn’t nothin’ wrong.” 

The parson conscientiously, yet with much misgiving, 
went about his task, and when he had all ready, and the 
cattle strung out at right angles with the road, he stepped 
up to the prostrate wagon, and, turning as one who listens 
down a well, he shouted: 

“Mr. Small!” 

“ Hullo-o! ” 

““T believe I have done as you told me.” 

“ Got everything hitched strong?—don’t want no slips 
yer know!—’cause ef this wagon-box slides much, you'll 
have a mighty flat corpse to preach a funeral on!” 

“© dear! dear! Mr. Small!” exclaimed the parson, 
vexed and horrified. “‘ What next shall I do?” 

“Give Gov. a strong bar’l, ef yer kin git one, or git a 
big stone ef yer can’t git no bar’l, an’ place it to the edge 
o’ the wagon-box, so ’at he kin put it under when the 
cattle lift it. Sabe?” 

“Yes, sir. All done, Mr. Small.” 

“ Now then, start up the cattle, an’ keep ’em at it when 
they start. An’ Gov., you look out an’ heap fix up.” 

“Yash, me sabe,” said the Indian, taking his position, 
while Mr. Sighal gathered to himself the terrible whip, 
and proceeded to try his powers in a role in which he 
had faint hope of success. He swung the whip round 
his head, bringing the lash with a rake like that of a dull 
rasp across his own neck, and shouted at the cattle. 
Slowly they tightened the chains, and then stood in the 
pulling attitude, but pulling not one pound more than 
just enough to stretch the chains. 

Oxen which will pull true in the beaten track have 
doubts about pulling across country through the brush. 

“Get up! Gee!” shouted the Reverend Mr. Sighal at 
the top of his voice, and trying in vain to jerk an explo- 
sion out of the great whip, as he had seen Mr. Small do. 

“Get up! Gee! Go ’long!” Then, seeing himself un- 
successful, and becoming heated with exertion, he added, 
by way of terror to the cattle, “ Confound you! Get up!” 
Still the wagon-box lay flat on the top of Mr. Small. 

Hearing a continued rattling of chains, and much 
shouting with no apparent result, Mr. Small called: 

“Hullo! Parson!” 

“ Sir.” 

“What's the matter?” 

“The cattle can’t draw it, Mr. Small,” replied the par- 
son sadly. 

“Can’t draw it, be d—d! Go fer ’em with the brad, 
an’ cuss’em! They kin pull it easy enough.” 

“Curse them, Mr. Small!” cried the parson, in a 
voice of impressive solemnity. 

“Yes, cuss em!” shouted Mr. Small. 
out there, d—n ’em!” 

“ Mr. Small, don’t swear needlessly. This is an occa- 
sion of life and death,” said the parson, desisting from 
his efforts at urging the cattle, whereat he had grown hot 
and red, excited and vexed. 


“T wish I was 
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“Well, well! never don’t fret, Parson! Better men 
than me ha’ died in a better cause. Write a note an’ 
send it down to camp by the Injin—the boys ’ll come 
up an’ git me out, alive or dead.” 

“Do not think me weak or impractical, Mr. Small,” 
replied Mr. Sighal, with a determined ring in his voice. 
“Tell me what to do and I will do it, God being judge 
of my. intentions.” 

“Can you cuss, Parson?” 

“Tt is many years since I have uttered an oath of 
profanity. What is it I am to do?” asked the parson. 

“Go round to them cattle, commence on the leaders, 
an’ brad ’em all with that steel in the end o’ the whip- 
stock—the way you’ve seen me do it; then raise the 
whip above yer head, start em on the gee pull, lay yer 
head back an’ cuss as loud an’ strong as you kin holler.” 

The Reverend Mr. Sighal went round to “them cat- 
tle.” There was audible to Mr. Small’s ears a hustling 
of ox-feet upon the earth, a creaking of ox-bows, mixed 
with an occasional short bawl; then the sound of the 
parson’s voice elevated with great vehemence—and the 
wagon slowly arose enough to permit Mr. Small to crawl 
out into the free air. The parson was still shouting to 
the straining cattle, when Mr. Small limped quickly to 
where he stood, and taking the whip from him with one 
hand, extended his other, which Mr. Sighal grasped in 
both of his, and, turning his eyes, now full of tears, to- 
ward heaven, eloquently thanked God for His great 
mercy in the preservation of a life which he hoped might 
yet be dedicated to good and holy works. 

“Thank ye, Parson,” said Big Jack, as he dropped his 
hand and turned to the cattle; “you’re a good one— 
thar aint no go back to you!” And then, easing the 
cattle back, he said, “ Parson, when I marry that solid,. 
square-built gal, you shall do the ceremony, ef it costs 
me a thousand dollars to fetch yer where I am!” 

“Ah! Mr. Small, this lesson should teach us that we 
know not what a day may bring forth.” 

“Well, we’ll take the chances, anyway, Parson.” 

What language the Reverend Mr. Sighal used to the 
cattle is not reported by Mr. Small; the Indian, being 
accustomed to much that he does not fully understand, 
made no note of it; and the wide gray silence of the 
desert is no babbler. 

Once free, though somewhat bruised in the lower limbs, 
Big Jack Small made short work of drawing his wagon 
back upon its wheels and into the road, and slowly rolled 
on toward his destination. 

In town, and his cattle corralled, he said: “Now, 
Parson, ef yer don’t want to go to one of these yere 
lodgin’-houses, you jest pile in with me under the wagons, 
an’ wait till I unload, and then we’ll roll out agin some- 
where’s else fer another trip.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Small. I will, God willing, remain 
in this town and go about the work of my Master. How 
much am I in your debt, Mr. Small?” 

“In my debt! See yere, Parson, that’s too thin. Yer 
don’t owe me nary cent. An ef ever yer git stuck an’ 
can’t pull out, you jest drop a line to John Small, —— 
Nevada; an’ ef I don’t double up the hill with you, then 
jest write across a piece o’ paper, ‘ Big Jack Small’s dead- 
broke an’ can’t borrer a cent.’ ” 

“Thank you, Mr. Small,” said the reverend, shaking 
Big Jack’s hand. “I will pray for your well-being daily, 
and if at any time I can assist you, do not fail to sum- 
mon me. Good-night.” 

“ Good-by, Parson! An’ don’t fergit about me an’ my 
gal!—that’s goin’ to be a whack—shore!” 
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TREASURE TROVE—RESURRECTING OLD FAVORITES 





After the Battle—Unidentified 


Hold the lantern aside, and shudder not so ; 
There’s more blood to see than this stain on the snow; 
There are pools of it, lakes of it just over there, 
And fixed faces all streaked and crimson-soaked hair. 
Did you think when we came, you and I, out to-night, 
To search for our dead, yon would be a fair sight ? 
You’re his wife: you love him —you think so, and I 
Am only his mother; my boy shall not lie 
In a ditch with the rest, while my arms can bear 
His form to a grave that mine own may soon share. 
So if your strength fails, best go sit by the hearth, 
While his mother alone seeks his bed on the earth. 
You will go! then no faintings! Give me the light, 
And follow my footsteps—my heart will lead right. 
Ah, God, what is here? A great heap of the slain, 
All mangled and gory—what horrible pain 
These beings have died in! Dear mothers, ye weep, 
Ye weep, oh, ye weep o’er this terrible sleep ! 
More, more! Ah, I thought I could never more know 
Grief, horror or pity for aught here below, 
Since I stood in the porch and heard his chief tell 
How brave was my son, how he gallantly fell. 
Did they think I cared then to see officers stand 
Before my great sorrow, each hat in each hand ? 
Why, girl, do you feel neither reverence nor fright, 
That your red hands turn over towards this dim light 
These dead men that stare so? Ah, if you had kept 
Your senses this morning ere his comrades had left, 
You had heard that his place was worst of them all— 
Not mid the stragglers—where he fought he would fall. 
There’s the moon through the clouds. Oh, Christ, what a scene ! 
Dost thou from thy heavens o’er such visions lean, 
And still call this cursed world a footstool of thine ? 
Hark, a groan—there another—here in this line 
Piled close on each other. Ah, here is the flag, 
Torn, dripping with gore—bah, they died for this rag. 
Here’s the voice that we seek ; poor soul, do not start ; 
We're women, not ghosts. What a gash o’er the heart ! 
Is there aught we can do? A message to give 
To any beloved one? I swear, if I live, 
To take it for sake of the words my boy said, 

“ Home,” “ mother,” “ wife,” ere he reeled down ’mong the dead. 
But first, can you tell where his regiment stood ? 
Speak, speak, man, or point; ‘twas the Ninth. Oh, the blood 
Is choking his voice. What a look of despair— 
There, lean on my knee, while I put back the hair 
From eyes so fast glazing, Oh, my darling, my own, 
My hands were both idle when you died alone. 
He’s dying—he’s dead. Close his lids, let us go. 
God’s peace on his soul. If we only could know 
Where our own dear one lies—my soul has turned sick ; 
Must we crawl o’er these bodies that lie here so thick ? 
I cannot, I cannot. How eager you are— 
One might think you were nursed on the red lap of War. 
He’s not here—and not here. What wild hopes flash through 
My thoughts as foot-deep I stand in this dread dew, 
And cast up a prayer to the blue, quiet sky— 
Was it you, girl, that shrieked ? Ah, what face doth lie 
Upturned toward me there, so rigid and white ? 
Oh, God, my brain reels. ’Tisadream. My old sight 
Is dimmed with these horrors. My son, oh, my son! 
Would I had died for thee, my own, only one! 
There, lift off your arms: let him come to the breast 
Where first he was luiled with my soul’s hymn to rest. 
Your heart never thrilled to your lover’s fond kiss 
As mine to his baby-touch ; was it for this ? 
He was yours, too; he loved you? Yes, yes, you're right. 
Forgive me, my daughter, I'm maddened to-night. 
Don’t moan so, dear child; you’re young, and your years 
May still hold fair hopes; but the old die of tears. 
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Yes, take him again; ah, don’t lay your face there, 

See, the blood from his wound has stained your loose hair. 
How quiet you are! Has she fainted !—her cheek 

Is cold as his own. Say a word to me—speak ! 

Am I crazed? Is she dead? Has her heart broke first ? 
Her trouble was bitter, but sure mine is worst. 

I’m afraid, I’m afraid, all alone with these dead ; 

Those corpses are stirring; God heip my poor head! 

I'll sit by my children until the men come 

To bury the others, and then we'll go home. 

Why, the slain are all dancing. Dearest, don’t move. 
Keep away from my boy ; he’s guarded by love. 
Lullaby, lullaby; sleep, sweet darling, sleep— 

God and thy mother will watch o’er thee keep. 


The Church and the World—Matilda C. Edwards She had cushioned pews for the rich and the great 


The Church and the World walked far apart, 
On the changing shores of time ; 

The World was singing a giddy song, 
And the Church a hymn sublime. 

Come give me your hand, cried the merry World, 
And walk with me this way ; 

But the good Church hid her snow-white hand, 
And solemnly answered, Nay, 

I will not give you my hand at all, 
And I will not walk with you ; 

Your way is the way of endless death ; 
Your words are all untrue. 

Nay, walk with me but a little space, 
Said the World with a kindly air ; 

The road I walk is a pleasant road, 
And the sun shines always there ; 

Your path is thorny and rough and rude, 
And mine is broad and plain ; 

My road is paved with flowers and gems, 
And yours with tears and pain. 

The sky above me is always blue; 
No want, no toil I know; 

The sky above you is always dark ; 
Your lot is a lot of woe. 

My path, you see, is a broad, fair path, 
And my gate is high and wide— 

There is room enough for you and me 
To travel side by side. 

Half shyly the Church approached the World, 
And gave him her hand of snow; 

The old World grasped it and walked along, 
Saying, in accents low, 

Your dress is too simple to please my taste ; 
I will give you pearls to wear, 

Rich velvet and silks for your graceiul form, 
And diamonds to deck your hair. 

The Church looked down at her plain white robes, 
And then at the dazzling World, 

And blushed as she saw his handsome lip 
With a smile contemptuous curled. 

I will change my dress for a costlier one, 
Said the Church with a smile of grace, 

Then her pure white garments drifted away, 
And the World gave in their place 

Beautiful satins and shining silks, 
And roses and gems and pearls ; 

And over her forehead her bright hair fell 
Crisped in a thousand curls. 

Your house is too plain, said the proud old World, 
I'll build you one like mine ; 

Carpets of Brussels, and curtains of lace, 
And furniture ever so fine. 

So he built her a costly and beautiful house— 
Splendid it was to beheld ; 

Her son and her beautiful daughters dwelt there, 
Gleaming in purple and gold ; 

And fairs and shows in the halls were held, 
And the World and his children were there ; 

And laughter and music and feasts were heard 
In the place that was meant for prayer. 


To sit in their pomp and pride, 

While the poor folks, clad in their shabby suits, 
Sat meekly down outside. 

The angel of mercy flew over the Church, 
And whispered, I know thy sin ; 

The Church looked back with a sigh, and longed 
To gather her children in. 

But some were off to the midnight ball, 
And some were off at the play, 

And some were drinking in gay saloons ; 
So she quietly went her way. 

The sly World gallantly said to her, 
Your children mean no harm— 

Merely indulging in innocent sports. 
So she leaned on his proffered arm, 

And smiled, and chatted, and gathered fiowers, 
As she walked along with the World: 

While millions and millions of deathless souls 
To the horrible pit were hurled. 


You give too much to the poor, said the World, 
Far more than you ought to do ; 

If the poor need shelter and food and clothes, 
Why need it trouble you ? 

Go take your money and buy rich robes, 
And horses and carriages fine, 

And pearls, and jewels, and dainty food, 
And the rarest and costliest wine. 

My children they dote on all such things, 
And if you their love would win, 

You must do as they do, and walk in the ways 
That they are walking in. 


The Church held tightly the strings of her purse, 
And gracefully lowered her head, 

And simpered, I’ve given too much away, 
I'll do, sir, as you have said. 

So the poor were turned from her door in scorn, 
And she heard not the orphan’s cry ; 

And she drew her beautiful robes aside, 
As the widows went weeping by. 

Then the Church sat down at her ease and said, 
I am rich, and in goods increased ; 

I have need of nothing, and naught to do 
But to laugh and dance and feast. 

The sly World heard her, and laughed in his sleeve, 
And mockingly said aside, 

The Church is fallen—the beautiful Church— 
And her shame is her boast and pride ! 


The angel drew near to the mercy seat, 
And whispered, in sighs, her name ; 

And the saints their anthems of rapture hushed, 
And covered their heads with shame. 

And a voice came down, through the hush of heaven, 
From Him who sat on the throne : 

I know thy work, and how thou hast said, 
I am rich; and hast not known 

That thou art naked and poor and blind 
And wretched before my face ; 

Therefore, from my presence I cast thee out, 
And blot.thy name from its place! 
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SCIENTIFIC, HISTORICAL, STATISTICAL, AND GENERAL 





A List of the Forty Immortals—Gil Blas 

A full list of the Academy as revised and published 
for the year 1889 is given as follows: 

. Sully-Prudhomme. 21. Pailleron. 

. Victor Duruy. 22. Jules Claretie. 

. Léon Say 23. Mézieres. 

. Octave Feuillet. 24. Renan. 

. Greard. 25. Cherbuliez. 

. Légouve. 26. Ed. Hervé. 

. Joseph Bertrand. 27. Emile Ollivier. 

. V. Sardou. 28. De Mazade. 

. Leconte de Lisle. 29. Rousse. 

. John Lemoinne. 30. Duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier. 

. C. Rousset. 31. Pasteur. 

. Maxime Du Camp. 32. Henri Meilhac. 

. Xavier Marmier. 33. Camille Doucet. 

. Duc de Broglie. 34. F. Coppee. 

. Jurien de la Graviere 35. Gaston Boissier. 

. F. de Lesseps. 36. Duc d’Aumale. 

. Taine. 37- Mgr. Perraud. 

. De Vogue. 38. Ludovic Halevy. 

. Emil Augier. 39. Jules Simon. 

. Alexander Dumas. 40. Comte d’Hauteville 

No. 1, best known by his popular poetry. 

No. 2, a famous historian and minister. 

No. 3, best known through his works upon political economy. 

No. 4, a leading novelist and dramatist. 

No. 5, a well-known French administrateur. 

No. 6, dramatist, author of “Adrienne Lecouvreur.” 

No. 7, a celebrated mathematician. 

No. 8, the most successful modern dramatist. 

No. 9, best known by his political works. 

No. 10 has been prominent in politics. 

No. 11 is a well-known historian. 

No. 12 is a distinguished littérateur. 

No. 13 is most familiar by his books of travel. 

No. 14, famous in politics, son of an ex-minister. 

No. 15, a writer on maritime subjects. 

No. 16, of Suez and Panama canal fame. 

No. 17, critic, author of “History of English Literature.” 

No. 18, the French authority on Russian literature. 

No. 19, the great moralist of dramatic literature. 

No. 20 is best known by his dramatic works, of which “ La 
Dame aux Camelias” is the most famous. 

No. 21 is the wittiest French dramatic writer. 

No. 22, writer, director of the Comédie Frangaise. 

No. 23 is a professor and littérateur. 

No. 24, the famous religious controversialist 

No. 25, a distinguished novelist. 

No. 26, a French publicist and journalist. 

No. 27, lawyer, politician and ex-minister. 

No. 28 is a prominent publicist, and has published standard 
books on Spain and Italy. 

No. 29, lawyer and authority upon French jurisprudence. 

No. 30, a well-known politician and senator. 

No. 31, the famous scientist. 

No. 32, a favorite playwright and novelist. 

No. 33, a well-known dramatic author. 

No. 34, one of the most popular French poets of to-day. 

No. 35, a distinguished professor of literature. 

No. 36, fourth son of King Louis Philippe. 

No. 37, prominent ecclesiastical writer. 

No. 38, a successful dramatic writer and former collaborator 
of No. 32, with whom he furnished the libretti for Offenbach’s 
most popular operettas. 

No. 39, a renowned politician. 

No. 40, senator and political writer. 

The Executive Honorarium—Boston Globe 

The sole income of the president of the United States 
from the public treasury is his salary of $50,000 a year. 
He draws it at the rate of $4,166% a month. This is a 
fraction more than $960 a week and $160 each for six 





working days. Until Grant’s time presidents lived on 
half this salary. Experience has shown that the present 
sum is large enough to cover the expenses of the most 
extravagant households, and to leave a comfortable bal- 
ance in the purse of a presidential family of moderate 
ideas. Yet there is not another magistrate at the head 
of any people exceeding the number of 10,000,000 who 
does not receive a larger salary than the august, potent 
and toiling president of the United States. The shah 
of Persia, who has nothing to do except to boss several 
hundred wives, is in the enjoyment of an income of 
$30,000,000 a year. Then there is the czar of Russia, 
whose chief duty is to keep from being blown up. He 
is paid something like $10,000,000 yearly. The dignified 
king of Siam gets along on a like sum. The royal family 
of poor, miserable Spain receive $3,900,000 every year, 
and Italians sleep out of doors and eat nothing but mac- 
caroni to make up a purse of $3,000,000 and more for 
their royalties. Such figures as these console the 
British people somewhat for their annual outlay, under 
specific laws, of $2,915,000 on Victoria and her brood, 
to say nothing of indirect extortions and perquisites. 
Even now, when the queen is parading an economical 
investigation of the royal pay roll, and is turning off her 
master of the buckhounds, her yeomen of the guard and 
similar obsolete guys of the opera bouffe, her purpose is 
not to save anything for the public treasury, but to pro- 
vide a fund from which she may hereafter support her 
grandchildren without risking a rebuff from parliament 
on the one hand or parting with her own cash on the 
other. That reformed pirate of the seas, the sultan of 
Morocco, is slightly compensated for his self-denial by an 
annual allowance of $2,500,000, and the mikado of 
Japan, whom we have all seen across the footlights, re- 
ceives $2,300,000. The impotent royalty of Egypt draws 
$1,575,000 from the substance of that tax-ridden land, 
while the Hohenzollerns content themselves with a yearly 
tribute of $1,125,000 from the Prussianempire. Even the 
sultan of cotton-clouted Zanzibar pockets a million a 
year, and $700,000 are wrung from the Saxons of Saxony, 
no more considerable a community than Illinois in popu- 
lation or Massachusetts in geographical area, by the 
reigning duke and his purpled gang. Portugal, Sweden 
and Brazil each spend about $600,000 on their kings. 
With fewer people than live in some New York wards, 
and with only two-thirds of Rhode Island’s area, the 
petty princelings of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen are paid 
$150,000. On the other hand, the republic of France 
allows her chief magistrate only $200,000, but naked 
little Hayti gives her presidential crowd $240,000 a year, 
Switzerland's president comes the lowest of all the na- 
tions of the earth. His salary is $3,000 a year. The 
wholly useless governor general of Canada receives 
$50,000, and so also does the governor general of Vic- 
toria, while the like functionary in India has $200,000. 


A Few of the Lost Arts—Pittsburgh Dispatch 

Notwithstanding the great advance in invention and 
manufactures of the present century in most respects, 
there are many wonderful arts and sciences in which the 
ancients have never been equaled and the secret of 
which has long since perished. The chemistry of the 
most ancient period had reached a point which modern 
chemists have never approached. In the letters of the 
Catholic priests who first visited China, which were pub- 
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lished in France 200 years ago, they relate that they 
were shown a glass, transparent and colorless, which was 
filled with a liquid made by the Chinese, which to the 
observers appeared to be as clear as water. This liquor 
was poured into the glass; then, looking through it, it 
seemed to be filled with fishes. This was not owing to 
any peculiarity of the fluid, but to the glass itself. The 
Chinese confessed that they did not make them, but 
that they were the plunder of some foreign conquest, 
many centuries before. Wendell Phillips, in his lecture 
on the “ Lost Arts,” in speaking of malleable glass, tells 
of a Roman who, in the age of Tiberius, had been ban- 
ished, and returned to Rome, bringing a wonderful cup. 
This cup he dashed upon the marble pavement and it 
was crushed, but not broken, by the fall. Although 
somewhat dented, with a hammer he easily bent it into 
shape again. It was brilliant, transparent, but not brit- 
tle. He further states that the Romans obtained their 
chemistry from the Arabians, and that they brought it 
into Spain eight centuries ago. In the books of that age 
there is a kind of glass spoken of that, if supported by 
one end, by its own weight, in a day’s time would dwindle 
down to a fine line, so that it could be curved around 
one’s wrist like a bracelet. The art of luminous paint- 
ing was known to the Japanese nine hundred years ago, 
and an extract from one of their old writers has been trans- 
lated as follows: ‘One Su Ngoh, many years ago, had 
a picture of an ox. Every day the ox left the picture- 
frame to graze and returned to sleep within it at night. 
This picture came into the possession of the Emperor Tai 
Tsung, of the Sung dynasty (a. D. 976-998), who showed 
it to his courtiers, and asked them for an explanation, 
which none of them, however, could give. At last a 
certain Buddhist priest said that the Japanese found 
some nacreous substance within the flesh of a certain 
kind of oyster they picked up when the rocks were bared 
at low tide, and that they ground this into color material 
and then painted pictures with it which were invisible 
by day and luminous by night.” The secret simply was 
that during the day the figure of the ox was not visible 
and it was therefore said that it left the frame to go 
grazing. Many instances of remarkable mechanical in- 
genuity are related by various ancient authors. In the 
year 1578, the twentieth of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, one 
Mark Scaliot, a blacksmith, made a lock consisting of 
eleven pieces of iron, steel and brass, with a hollow key 
to it that altogether weighed but one grain of gold. He 
also made a gold chain, composed of forty-three links, 
which he fastened to the lock and key. In the presence 
of the Queen he put the chain about the neck of a flea, 
which drew it with ease; after which he put the lock 
and key, flea and chain, into a pair of scales, and they 
together weighed but one grain and a half. This almost 
incredible story is vouched for by an old writer. Myr- 
mecides, an ancient carver, was also so proficient in mi- 
croscopic mechanism that he made an ivory chariot with 
four wheels, and as many harnessed horses, in so small 
a compass that a fly might have hidden them all under 
its wings. The same artisan made a ship with all her 
decks, masts, yards, rigging and sails, which took up 
scarcely more room than the chariot. The silver sphere, 
“a most noble and ingenious performance,” which was 
presented to Sultan Solyman the Magnificent by his Im- 
perial Majesty Ferdinand, is mentioned by Paulus Jovius 
as showing and keeping time with the motions of the 
celestial bodies in their various configurations. It was 
carried to Constantinople by twelve men, and there put 
together by the artist that made it. An artificer named 
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Cornelius van Drebble once made an instrument like an 
organ that, being set in the open air, under a warm sun, 
would play airs of itself, without the keys being touched, 
but would not play in the shade. For this reason it is 
supposed that it was inclosed air, rarefied by the sun, 
that caused the harmony. George Whitehead, an En- 
glishman, made a ship, with all things pertaining to it, 
to move as if it sailed uponatable. “All hands were 
aloft, a woman made good music on a lute, and a little 
puppy cried in the midship, all of which variety,” quaintly 
says an old author, “was very pleasant and diverting.” 
Proclus, whose fame in mathematics equaled that of 
Archimedes, is said to have made burning glasses in the 
reign of Anastasius Dicorus, of such wonderful efficacy 
that at a great distance he burnt and destroyed the 
Mysian and Thracian fleet of ships that had blockaded 
Byzantium. ‘The Damascus blades, as marvels of per- 
fect steel, have long been famous, and even those used 
in the Crusades are as perfect to-day as they were eight 
centuries ago. One on exhibition in London could be 
put into a scabbard almost as crooked as a corkscrew, 
and bent every way without breaking. The point of this 
sword could be made to touch the hilt. The poets have 
celebrated the perfection of the Oriental steel, and many 
famous writers have sung its praises. Scott, in his 
“Talisman,” describes a meeting between Richard 
Cceur de Lion and Saladin. Saladin asks Richard to 
show him the wonderful strength for which he is noted, 
and the Norman monarch responds by severing a bar of 
iron which lies on the floor of the tent. Saladin says,“ I 
can not do that,” but he takes an eider-down pillow from 
a couch, and drawing his keen blade across it, it falls in 
two pieces. At this feat Richard says: “This is the 
black art—it is magic; you can not cut that which has 
no resistance.” Saladin, to show him that such is not 
the case, takes a scarf from his shoulders, which is so 
light that it almost floats in the air, and tossing it up, 
severs it before it can descend. That Scott’s story is not 
an exaggeration is proved by a traveler who once saw 
a man in Calcutta throw a handful of floss silk into the 
air and a Hindoo sever it into pieces with his sabre. 
The Smoke over London—Engineering and Mining Journal 

Professor Chandler Roberts estimates the weight of 
the smoke cloud which daily hangs over London at about 
fifty tons of solid carbon, and 250 tons of carbon in the 
form of hydro-carbon and carbonic oxide gases. Calcu- 
lated from the average result of tests made by the smoke 
abatement committee, the value of coal wasted in smoke 
from domestic grates amounts, upon the annual con- 
sumption of 5,000,000 of people, to £2,257,500. The 
cost of cartage on this wasted coal is calculated to be 
4,268,750, while the unnecessary passage of about 1,500,- 
ooo horses through the streets in drawing it adds seri- 
ously to the cost of street cleaning and repairing. Then 
there is the cost of taking away the extra ashes, £43,000 
per year. Summing it all up, the direct and indirect 
cost of waste coal may be set down at £2,600,000, plus 
the additional loss from the damage done to property 
caused by the smoky atmosphere, estimated by Mr. 
Chadwick at £ 2,000,000, the whole aggregating at a 
reasonable estimate £ 4,600,000, or $23,000,000. 

Causes for Divorce—St. Paul Pioneer Press 

“Attempt on life,” in Illinois. 

“ Fugitive from justice,” in Virginia. 

“ Ungovernable temper,” in Kentucky. 

“ Parties cannot live in peace and union,” in Utah. 

“ Any gross neglect of duty,” in Kansas and Ohio. 

“ Mental incapacity at time of marriage,” in Georgia. 
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Willful desertion for five years is a cause in two states. 

“Gross misbehavior or wickedness,” in Rhode Island. 

Fraud and fraudulent contract is a cause in nine states. 

Imprisonment for felony is cause in all but ten states. 

“Refusal of wife to remove into the state” is suffi- 
cient cause for divorce in Tennessee. 

Absence without being heard from is considered a 
cause in several states and territories. 

“Willful desertion for three years,” in fourteen states. 

“Physical inability ” in all states and territories but ten. 

Willful desertion for one year is a cause in fifteen 
states and territories. 

“Habitual indulgence in violent and ungovernable 
temper,” is a cause in Florida. 

Habitual drunkenness is a cause in all states and terri- 
tories except ten. 

Settled aversion, which tends to destroy all peace and 
happiness, in Kentucky. 

“Husband notoriously immoral before marriage, un- 
known to wife,” in West Virginia. 

“Three years with any religious society that believes 
the marriage relation unlawful,” in Massachusetts. 

“Joining any religious sect that believes marriage un- 
lawful, and refusing to cohabit during six months,” in 
New Hampshire is ground for divorce. 

“Such indignities as render life burdensome,” in Mis- 
souri, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Wyoming. 

The violation of the marriage vow is cause for absolute 
divorce, excepting in South Carolina and New Mexico, 
which have no divorce laws. 

“Cruel treatment, outrages or excesses, such as to 
render their living together insupportable,” in Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Missouri, Tennessee and Texas. 

Cruel and abusive treatment is a cause in all states 
except New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Virginia and West Virginia. 

Failure of the husband to provide, no time specified, 
is a cause in nine states; for one year it is a cause in 
five states, and for two years is a cause in two states. 
The Negro Race—G. A. Townsend—Cincinnati Enquirer 

We are in the face of 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 of the 
African race—it is no child’s play. This is the popula- 
tion of a very considerable race in Europe. Magyars or 
Hungarians in Europe are only put down in the last book 
of record as some 14,000,000, or about double the popu- 
lation of our negroes. It is a curious instance of the 
economical obliviousness of the American people that 
they permit this huge and stalwart black population 
merely to be enumerated, while our American travelers 
go to small places like Sumatra, Borneo, etc., and pro- 
duce books about the splendid instinct of the natives 
and the romance of their loves and sense of war. In 
point of fact we have the most remarkable African popu- 
lation on the face of the globe. They are indoctrinated 
with the Republican ideas of the West through at least 
two generations of living here. In some respects they 
are superior to the white population. What white woman 
can cook corn meal pone like a black woman? What 
man can go out into the hot fields of the South and 
plough and harrow like the African who has been 
brought up there? We are really now only upon the 
second stage of the great African question in America. 

The Discovery of Chloroform—The London Tablet 

The name of Doctor (afterwards Sir) James Young 
Simpson became closely identified with the study of an- 
zsthetics. He approached the subject with a due sense 
of its importance, and applied to it a scientific skill of 
the first order. Several deaths occurred through the 
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careless and indiscriminate use of ether, causing that 
agent to be regarded with diminished favor. A less 
dangerous but equally effective substance was called for, 
and to the discovery of this Dr. Simpson devoted his 
best energies. In his researches he was assisted by sev- 
eral able professors, and for a time they gave a large 
share of their attention to the matter. Any volatile sub- 
stance in which anesthetic properties were suspected 
was carefully examined, and it was not long before the 
experiments brought forth the coveted reward. One 
night Dr. Simpson and his assistants were sitting up late, 
bent on their self-imposed task. A number of chemical 
fluids had been selected for experiment, each man pro- 
viding himself with a glass, into which a small quantity 
of the particular substance engaging attention was poured, 
the glass being placed over warm water to help the evo- 
lution of vapor. In this way, with their mouths and nos- 
trils held over the vessels, they tested one vapor after 
another, but it seemed as if the spirit of unconsciousness 
was not to be evoked. They tried many gases and liquids 
which no one had ever thought of testing in this connec- 
tion before, and at last a small bottle of dark liquid 
which provoked no great expectations, and was only 
known as a chemical curiosity in the laboratory, was 
raked up out of some obscure corner and put to take its 
turn with the rest. This was a little bottle of chloro- 
form. Presently, after more promising substances had 
failed them, it was resolved to submit it to the test. A 
small portion of the liquid was poured into each glass, 
and the experimenters began their inhalations. Pro- 
fessor Miller, one of the assistants, has described what 
took place. An unwonted hilarity seized the party; they 
became bright-eyed and very happy, and conversed with 
such intelligence as more than usually charmed other 
listeners who were not taking part in the proceedings. 
But suddenly there was a talk of sounds being heard like 
those of a cotton mill, louder and louder; a moment 
more, then all was quiet, and then—a crash! On 
awaking, Dr. Simpson’s first perception was mental. 
“ This is far stronger and better than ether,” he said to 
himself. He next observed that he was prostrate on the 
floor, and that his friends were confused and alarmed, 
Hearing a noise, he turned round and saw his assistant, 
Dr. Duncan, beneath a chair; his jaw dropped, his eyes 
staring, and his head half bent under him; quite uncon- 
scious, and snoring in a determined and alarming man- 
ner. More noise followed and much commotion, and 
then his eyes overtook Dr. Keith’s feet and legs making 
various efforts to overturn the table, or more probably 
to annihilate everything that was upon it. All speedily 
regained their senses, and from the middle of that night 
dates the discovery of the anzthestic uses of chloroform. 
The Dialects of India—The Bombay Guardian 

More than one hundred and fifty languages and dia- 
lects are current in India and in British Burmah, with 
their 256,000,000 of people, and the distinct alphabets 
of those countries, many of which are very elaborate, 
outnumber all others in the world. Some forty different 
alphabets or syllabic systems, each having from two hun- 
dred and fifty to five hundred combinations, are used to 
represent the sounds of the 150 languages, and more 
than 10,000 different signs and types have been elabo- 
rated from the original alphabet to represent the fifty 
simple sounds—all that the combined Indian vernaculars 
contain. As these simple sounds can not all be repre- 
sented by the twenty-six letters of the English alphabet, 
twenty-four letters of the English phonetic alphabet are 
captured and made to do service in this new English 
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phonetic alphabet; and we then have one simple alphabet 
taking the places of forty or more, as the written lan- 
guage of 200,000,000 of people who have no written 
alphabet, because they don’t know just how to use one. 
How Storms are Made—The Pall Mall Gazette 

Our earth only receives a small fractional part of the 
sun’s heat; but, whatever that may be in the year, more 
or less than the average, the entire surface of our earth 
must feel and be subject to the effects. And one thing 
is certain—namely, that a year or series of years, of ex- 
cessive sun-heat will inevitably be years and seasons of 
excessive atmospheric disturbances, because increase of 
heat will produce excess of evaporation, excess of elec- 
tric action, and, necessarily, excessive precipitation; 
and, during a prevalence of this excess of sun-heat, there 
must be over limited areas violent storms both sumnier 
and winter. When very large areas of the atmosphere 
have been, by excess of heat, brought into an unequal 
state, as large areas of lower stratum of highly-heated air 
and vapor, which is also intensely electric, the condi- 
tions to produce sand-spouts, water-spouts, and torna- 
does, are fully ripe. The upper and colder layer of the 
atmosphere cannot cool the lower highly-heated and 
vapor-ladened stratum so evenly and quickly as to pre- 
vent vents in the form of funnels forming from the lower 
stratum to the higher stratum, and causing a rupture, 
which takes place upward in a pipe form, just as water in 
a tank or basin, having a bottom means for discharge by 
a pipe, flows out with a whirling motion—in our north- 
ern hemisphere always in the direction of the hands of a 
clock—and so the heated, highly electric and excessively 
vapor-laden atmosphere breaks into the cold atmosphere 
above when at the level of the “dew point” invisible 
vapor becomes visible, parting with its latent heat, which 
so rarefies the air as to force some of the condensed at- 
mosphere in visible cloud, mounting thousands of feet 
above the condensed dew point and into a region above 
the highest peaks of the highest mountain. To feed 
this pipe, or, as in some cases, pipes, the lower stratum 
flows in from all sides to rotate and ascend with the in- 
tense velocity of steam power, sufficient to produce all 
the disastrous effects of the wildest tornado, there being 
almost a vacuum at the ground or water line, as the 
phenomenon may be on the land or over the sea. On 
the land trees are twisted and uprooted, houses are un- 
roofed, solids of various kinds are lifted from the earth, 
and human beings have been blown away like dead 
leaves. There are, also, records of railway wagons hav- 
ing been blown off the rails. In deserts entire caravans 
have been buried beneath a mountain of blown sand— 
camels, horses, and men; while in Egypt there are ruins 
of cities, temples and monuments deep buried in the 
desert sand. At sea many a good ship caught by a tor- 
nado has been overwhelmed and sent to the bottom whole. 

Language of Adam and Eve—English Notes and Queries 

No subject has been more fertile of speculation than 
the origin of language, and on few perhaps can less sat- 
isfaction be obtained. The Jews positively insist that 
the Hebrew tongue is the primitive language, and that 
spoken by Adam and Eve. The Arabs, however, dis- 
pute the point of antiquity with the Hebrew. Of all 
the languages except the Hebrew the Syriac has had the 
greatest number of advocates, especially among Eastern 
authors. Many maintain that the language spoken by 
Adam is lost, and that the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic 
are only dialects of the original tongue. Goropius pub- 
lished a work in 1580 to prove that Dutch was the lan- 
guage spoken in Paradise. Andre Kemp maintained 
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that God spoke to Adam in Swedish, Adam answered 
in Danish and Eve spoke in French, while the Persians 
believe three languages to have been spoken in Para- 
dise—Arabic, the most persuasive, by the serpent; Per- 
sian, the most poetic, by Adam and Eve; and Turkish, 
the most threatening, by the angel Gabriel. Erro claims 
Basque as the language spoken by Adam, and others 
would make the Polynesian the primitive language of 
mankind. Leaving, however, these startling theories, we 
may sum up in the words of Darwin: “ With respect to 
the origin of articulate languages, after having read on 
the one side the highly interesting works of Wedgewood, 
Farrar, and Professor Schleicher, and the celebrated lect- 
ures of Professor Max Muller on the other side, I can- 
not doubt that language owes its origin to the imitation 
and modification, aided by signs and gestures, of natural 
sounds, voices of other animals and man’s own cries.” 
Bodily Heat—The London Medical Journal 

Life is a slow fire, and bodily heat is the sign of burn- 
ing. Its sources are mainly found within the body itself 
in the chemical changes which are constantly going on. 
If you burn a piece of bread in the fire you will get car- 
bonic acid, water, ammonia, and heat; and if you eat it 
the result is the same. Food, then, is fuel. But another 
set of heat-giving chemical changes has its seat in the 
wasting of the tissues, involved in every thought, in each 
movement, and in all the vital processes. Hot foods and 
drinks and heated atmospheres are artificial additions to 
our own heat. We lose some heat in the excretions. 
Thus, for example, in breathing, the air during its sojourn 
in the lungs is warmed, as we know familiarly from blow- 
ing upon our cold hands in winter. Then some more is 
lost in raising any cold food or drink to the temperature 
of the stomach. But the greatest amount is lost through 
the skin, and this is partly by radiation, just as a kettle 
with hot water radiates its heat out into the air. The 
subcutaneous layer of fat, however, which is a bad con- 
ductor of heat, prevents much loss of this kind, and 
persons with abundant fat are therefore more readily 
kept warm. A further loss occurs by the evaporation of 
the sweat, the heat of the body being used up in form- 
ing this into vapor, just as the heat of a fire is used up 
in converting water into steam. This evaporation is 
going on always, either quite unnoticed by us when we 
perspire “insensibly,” or very visibly when we perspire 
“sensibly,” as after exertion on a hot day. It is one 
great office of the perspiration to maintain this balance 
between the heat produced and that which is lost, the 
result being that there is a standard of bodily temper- 
ate kept perpetually within narrow limits. A _ther- 
mometer allowed to lie for ten minutes or so next the 
skin in the covered armpit, will stand at ninety-eight and 
one-half Fahrenheit, and the heat registered remains the 
same in health through winter and summer, in tempera- 
ture latitudes with the air at fifty-five degrees Fahren- 
heit, in the tropics with the air at one hundred degrees 
Fahrenheit, and in arctic regions with the air at seventy 
degree below zero, when metal bitesthe hand with its 
intense cold. This regulation of our temperature is 
under the control of the nervous system, acting upon the 
blood-vessels. Under the influence of external cold the 
small arteries in the skin contract, there is less blood 
there, and therefore less activity of the sweat-glands, 
with the pale, dry, goose-skin condition seen on a cold 
morning. Under the influence of external heat, on the 
other hand, the little vessels are widely relaxed, there is 
much more radiation, and great production of sweat, the 
red, moist, hot skin covered with sensible perspiration 
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leading to greater evaporation, and therefore more cool- 
ing, just as in the application of a cooling lotion like 
eau-de-cologne. The feeling of heat and cold is partly 
influenced by our emotions, the excitement of anger 
bringing a flush, when a person is “hot and angry,” or 
the creeping pallor of fear and dread causing a “cold 
shiver.” Food and drink also tell upon the temperature, 
both according to amount and according to kind. When 
we have to resist cold weather, nature prompts us to eat 
heartily; and we speak familiarly of a “ fine, cold, hungry 
day;” whereas, when the weather is very warm, a much 
more moderate amount of food suffices, and we declare 
we feel “too hot to eat.” When shivering with cold 
every one enjoys a warm drink like a cup of hot tea; heat 
from exercise is readily reduced by a cold drink or an 
ice, the only danger to avoid being the temptation to 
take too much at a time, which would produce a shock 
and might be disastrous. Alcohol is delusive in this 
respect as a warming drink. Its stimulating proper- 
ties afford a feeling of warmth; but it relaxes the blood- 
vessels of the skin, and this means more blood, more 
radiation, more perspiration and evaporation, a rapid 
loss of heat, followed by a speedy feeling of chill. 
Historical Sketch of Silk—Dry Goods Bulletin 

The Romans in procuring silk and other goods from 
the extreme East at the time of the commencement of 
the Christian era, found it very inconvenient to procure 
a sufficient amount of specie and bullion in exchange 
for them, for the goods could only be got for cash. 
Thus Pliny values the amount annually exported from 
Rome to India and China during the first century at 
25,000,000 francs, which would at the present day repre- 
sent something like 150,000,000 francs. Indeed the 
producing East slowly absorbed the treasures of the 
masters of the world, this drain causing the value of 
money to appreciate more and more in the Empire, 
hence toward the VIth century it became absolutely im- 
perative to procure the raw material, if not at home at 
least nearer by. China meanwhile remained as silent as 
a sphynx, and kept its secret. Its custom-house regula- 
tions prescribed that the silk trade should be confined 
to the couple of cities authorized to that effect. All 
attempts to find out something about the origin of silk 
remained fruitless till the year 552, when two Persian 
monks attached to the missions in Northern India 
offered the Emperor Justinian to proceed to China and 
there procure the necessary information relating to silk 
culture and manufacture. This offer he accepted, and 
before the year came to a close the monks had returned 
with silk eggs concealed in their bamboo pilgrim’s staffs. 
At the same time it is asserted that as early as the previ- 
ous century a king of Little Bokharia married a Chinese 
princess, who introduced the silk-worm so as to be able 
to wear silks produced in her adopted country. But 
however this may be, the merit of the monks’ device 
alluded to is not disputed. In 553 the first skein of silk 
was produced in Asia Minor, and was obtained from the 
culture thus introduced, and thence it spread to Europe 
with all the greater ease, as it was found that the mul- 
berry tree was indigenous to Asia Minor and Southern 
Europe. The former in particular proved to be admir- 
ably adapted to this sort of agricultural pursuit, and soon 
silk from the extreme East would be dispensed with. 
While it had taken six thousand years to introduce and 
accumulate silk on the shores of the Bosphorus after it 
had been discovered in China, it took another thousand 
years to transfer its production from the Bosphorus to 
the valley of the Rhone. The fact is that Western 
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Europe during the Merovingian era was too poor to 
dress in silk. A few pieces imported from Oriental 
countries sufficed to adorn the altars of churches and the 
thrones of palaces. Cathedrals in Europe have pre- 
served some of these silks. It was reserved for Moham- 
med and his warlike followers to popularize sifk as they 
advanced from Arabia. In 711 Omar conquers Egypt; 
soon after the Herian peninsula is invaded from Northern 
Africa, and only at Tours in 722 the Mussulman hordes 
are repelled from France by Charles Martel. During 
the five centuries of spreading Moorish civilization in 
Spain, at Bagdad and Alexandria, silk quickly attains 
eminence as an article of dress. In Persia and Asia 
Minor the Arabs bestow special care upon its culture; a 
colony of Syrian Arabs raises it to astill more flourishing 
condition in Andalusia, where it begins to be spun and 
woven. The mulberry tree is planted on the northern 
coast of Africa at Soussa, Gabes, and subsequently in 
Sicily and Spain. The Crusades familiarized western 
Christian nations with silk, but they were still too poor to 
make extensive use of it. In 1098 the silk captured at 
the storming of Antioch by the Crusaders was specially 
laid aside to adorn altars in Western Europe. In 1140 
the Norman pirate prince Roger of Sicily during a war 
with the Greeks brought home captives who introduced 
the spinning and weaving of silk after an improved 
method into Sicily. Thence the art is carried to Florence 
and Lucca in Italy; but the merchants of Venice and 
Genoa nevertheless continued importing silk goods from 
the Orient. Only subsequent to the beginning of the 
XIVth century did silk culture penetrate into France. 
Early History of Billiards—Liverpool Globe 

In France the game of billiards did not come thoroughly 
into fashion until the reign of Louis XIV., with whom it 
was a great favorite. The “Grand Monarque” suffered 
much with indigestion, and his physicians advised him 
to indulge daily in billiards, as affording him a means of 
gentle and salutary exercise. A billiard table of the style 
of the day was accordingly erected in a room near the 
“ (Eil-de-Boeuf” at Versailles. In this saloon the court- 
iers used to congregate and applaud the royal player’s 
canons in his matches with the Duke de Villeroi and 
M. de Chamillard, both of whom were far superior to the 
king, although they were too loyal to defeat His Majesty 
over often. Mme. de Maintenon, though she would 
have greatly preferred playing dre/an, was obliged to at- 
tend on these occasions, and revenged herself while act- 
ing as “ marker” by unmercifully quizzing the royal player 
when his strokes were not successful. Later on, how- 
ever, when he was more advanced in years, his adroit 
wife managed to keep Louis XIV. to herself by giving 
theatrical representations in her own apartmerts, thus 
ousting billiards from their place of honor in the mon- 
arch’s predilections. During his reign, and indeed until 
the present century, the billiard-table by no means of- 
fered the perfection which it has now attained. The 
elasticity of the “cushions” was zi/, the “ pockets” were 
so wide as to render many strokes impossible, and the 
“cues” were devoid of “ tips,” or “ procedes,” unknown 
until invented by Mangin, some sixty years ‘ago. 
“Screws” and “side” were consequently utterly im- 
practicable. Up to the year 1830, “tables ” were square, 
on heavy, clumsy-looking legs, and were not the orna- 
mental, mathematically-correct objects they are now. 





It is recorded as a curious circumstance that between 
twelve and two in the day, and only at those hours, the 
Atlantic cable is always at its worst in conductive power. 
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THE SALON-—PRIZE PARAGRAPHS AND EDITORIALS 





Oil City (Pa.) Blizzard. 

Having been informed that in crossing the lower bridge 
Wednesday night Constable McGarvey had a portion of 
his whiskers blown off by the gale, a Blizzard reporter 
asked Mr. McGarvey this morning if he might make a 
little note of the fact. “If you do,” said Mr. McGarvey, 
“T’ll give you a crack in the neck.” We therefore make 
no mention of the matter. 

Detroit Free Press: 

Foreman of Composing Room (speaking through tube 
to managing editor)—“ You say you want that article 
about the woman who killed a bear and three cubs illus- 
trated with a cut of the woman?” 

Managing Editor—“ Yes; I do.” 

Foreman—* What cut shall I use?” 

Editor—* Where is that cut of Lydia Pinkham that 
we run in the Weekly?” 

Foreman—“ It’s being used in the first form to illus- 
trate that article on Queen Victoria.” 

“Well, then, run that picture of Harriet Hubbard 
Ayer for the woman who killed the bears.” 

“All right; but what are we going to do for cuts for 
that article about Joseph Chamberlain and his bride?” 

“Well, supposing you run that cut of W. L. Douglas 
that goes with the three-dollar shoe ad. for Sir Joseph, 
and that old hand-bill cut of Emma Abbott for his bride.” 

“All right; and_I suppose that old cut of the new 
Colorado Capitol will do for Sir Joseph’s castle, won’t it? ” 

“Yes, yes; run anything you can find for the castle. 
There’s a lot of old cuts in the job room. See if you 
can find something there for an article I'm going to send 
dewn about the Emperor William and his wife. I guess 
that cut we run a few weeks ago of Coquelin and Jane 
Hading will do.” 

“All right; Hading and Coquelin goes.” 


Wharton (Mo.) Independent: 

Judge Edwin Hawes returned from his trip to his old 
home in Kentucky, Monday. He brought back a ten- 
gallon cask of the best old Bourbon local option, of 
which ye editor is the recipient of a big quart bottle. 


Leman (Iowa) Globe: 

We apologize for mistakes made in all former issues 
and say they were inexcusable, as all an editor has to 
do is to hunt news, and clean the rollers, and set type, 
and sweep the floor, and pen short items, and fold 
papers, and write wrappers, and make the paste, and mail 
the papers, and talk to visitors, and distribute type, and 
carry water, and saw wood, and read the proofs, and 
correct the mistakes, and hunt the shears to write edi- 
torials, and dodge the bills, and dun delinquents, and 
take cussings from the whole force, and tell our subscrib- 
ers that we need money. We say that we’ve no busi- 
ness to make mistakes while attending to these little 
matters, and getting our living on gopher-tail soup 
flavored with imagination, and wearing old shoes and no 
collar, and a patch on our pants, obliged to turn a smil- 
ing countenance to the man who tells us our paper isn’t 

‘worth $1 anyhow, and that he could make a better one. 


The Arizona Kicker: 

There is altogether too much talk about that mistake 
of our popular young druggist of the Blue Front which 
sent Col. Jim Jackson to his grave. Col. Jim asked for 
quinine and got strychnine by mistake, but there are a 











good many redeeming features. The colonel was old, 
lazy, and drunk half his time, and left no one to mourn 
his loss. The druggist is a young and energetic man, 
who sold out a coal-yard in Chicago to come here and 
go into the drug business, and it must be expected that 
he will make a few mistakes in the go off. We call 
attention to his liberal manner of advertising in THE 
KicKER. He has assured us that such a mistake cannot 
occur again, as he has properly labeled the bottles. 


Correspondence Dry Folks Herald: 

Ye correspondent would have written last week but 
there was no news to communicate, and, in fact, there 
is no news this week worthy of note. I only write be- 
cause it is a rainy day and I have nothing else to do.— 

Rain.— 

Everything is quiet.— 

Jeff Filpot is dead.— 

A good many hogs have been killed during the week. 

Uncle Bob Joyner fell off his horse day before yester- 
day and broke one of his hips. Ye correspondent did 
not learn which one. 

Shindig at Patterson’s night before last. 

Uncle Jesse Galt stuck a thorn in his eye Wednesday. 

Job Balsh is a liar. So is Bill Pruitt. 

Sim Mayfield’s gun went off accidentally the other day 
and killed a fine mule colt. 

More rain. 

Saw mills are doing a good business. 
sawed off his left arm last Friday. 

Revival at Round Pond church. Rev. Jack Hoyte, 
who conducts it, is a pretty good fellow, but is a liar. 

Old Mat Morgan killed a wolf last Monday. 

Tobe McCracken has run away with Ab Harkrider’s 
horse. Harkrider’s wife also accompanied him. 

A good many farmers are breaking up land. 

Till Alexander is a thief. So is Mose Hightower. 

Aunt Betsey Blue died night before last. She will be 
sadly missed at the mourner’s bench. She was a great 
hand to make apple pies and was seventy-six years old. 
She could also make a fine kettle of soft soap. Peace 
to her ashes. I shall never forget her kindness of heart, 
for she knit me the best pair of socks I ever had. 

We see a large number of shoats in the woods. 

I will send you some news soon. 


Lytt Hendricks 





Crosby County Clarion and Vindicator: 

For the past week we have been suffering with our 
larynx. We will give seven pounds of poems on winter 
for a bottle of good cough syrup. In this connection 
we may remark that a foreign consulate to some balmy, 
spice-laden island, with a good salary, if we conclude not 
to accept a Cabinet position, might help our weak throat. 
Do you hear us, Benjamin?p——-A folded newspaper 
placed under the coat in the small of the back is said to 
be a sure preventive of pneumonia. Now is the time to 
subscribe. Copies ready for mailing, five cents. Jim 
Mason, who is talking about running for Sheriff, referring 
to our paper, said to a friend yesterday afternoon: “ What 
can a man do when his home organ is against him?” 
James, hadn’t you better call and see us, and perhaps 
if you follow the example of Zaccheus in the sycamore 
tree and “come down,” the home organ will let up on 
you. If a great paper like the New York Graphic can 
change its views, why can’t yours truly, Bill Snort ? 
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Specimens of the“ Evil Eye’ —The London Spectator 

The original source of most superstitions, and of all 
idolatries in which the idol is not deliberately manufact- 
ured by human hands, is now recognized to be the sense 
of surprise, of sudden fear, or admiration, felt by the 
“untutored mind,” as the Lichfield school would have 
called it, for anything unusual. It may be a remarkable 
tree, or a rock with a defined form, or an oddly-shaped 
stone, or a shell with its convolutions reversed, or a 
curious fruit like the coco-de-mer,; but it strike the savage 
imagination and is thenceforward surrounded by some 
of the instinctive awe felt for the supernatural. A regu- 
lar worship, as Sir Alfred Lyall has shown, often grows 
up round such a curiosity, or it becomes, as in the case 
of the shaligram, sacred over a great tract of the world 
and among entire races of mankind. Now, nothing is 
more frequently unusual, or, so to speak, surprising, than 
the human eye, which varies, in occasional cases, from 
the normal type to a degree that has never yet been 
quite satisfactorily explained. Why is one eye fishy, 
while another flashes fire? There are eyes which do 
literally “beam,” and they so common as to have given 
rise to a separate description in most languages; there 
are eyes which in anger seem to emit light from within— 
Mr. Gladstone’s do—there are eyes, generally steel gray 
in Europe, but often black in Asia, which never cease to 
menace, even when the face is gentle or at ease, and 
there are eyes into which a look of almost intolerable 
scrutiny can be thrown, eyes, as Lord Beaconsfield de- 
scribed them, “ which would daunt a galley slave.” The 
writer saw a remarkable pair of them once. He was 
waiting with a crowd of passengers on the French fron- 
tier of Italy, all under orders to pass through a barrier in 
single file. ‘The Emperor Napoleon had been warned 
about some projected attempt by carbonari, and a special 
agent had been dispatched from Paris to examine every 
passenger by the train. The eyes of this agent were 
absolutely different from those of any human being the 
writer ever saw, and the Italians, as they passed under 
their fire, visibly quailed, every third man, perhaps, 
throwing out his fingers to counteract the malefic effect 
of their influence. Even the English, who had nothing 
to fear, did not like the eyes, which this writer will re- 
member at the Judgment Day; and one, an actor, said 
audibly: “ My God, that is Mephistopheles alive! ” 

Ghosts in Single File—New York Mail-Express 

“Speaking of ghost stories,” said a retired rich old 
sea-captain at a popular uptown hostelry the other night, 
“reminds me of a little experience I had with the spectres 
once upon a time on the Serrana Island, in the Caribbean 
Sea. Serrana Island is in latitude 14.60 and longitude 
80.30, and some 296 miles southwest of Jamaica. It’s 
about two miles long, and in the earlier days was a great 
rendezvous for pirates. Our vessel had become disabled, 
and we were laid up there for a month. I had among 
my crew a lot of French negroes from Martinique. One 
bright moonlight night, after we had been there perhaps 
a week, I started up the beach looking for turtle. I 
knew there were no inhabitants on the island, and be- 
sides, having a brace of good revolvers about me, the 
night was so beautiful and balmy I was tempted to walk 
around it. Well, sirs, I had not gone far before I saw 
about forty men sitting on a spar that had washed ashore. 
The spar was about ten feet from the water, up on the 


sand beach, and there were a lot of bushes just back of 
it. At first glance it occurred to me that the men were 
my crew, and then I saw that there were too many of 
them and that they had on white caps and white jumpers, 
whereas my men wore booby caps. I had taken only a 
few steps further when I saw another row of men—about 
seventy I should judge—sitting on a big mahogany log 
that lay end-on up the beach just beyond the spar. 
Then it occurred to me that there had been a wreck, and 
I quickened my pace. As I came up, the men on the 
spar got up and started up the hill—about fifty or sixty 
feet up—single file, and there was not a sound save the 
tramping of the feet. I called to them in French, but 
they made no answer, and not one of them turned his 
head. ‘Where in thunder are you fellows going?’ I 
asked. ‘I’mall alone andcan’t hurt you;’ but they kept 
right on going up the hill. Then I started to go to the 
fellows on the tree, when they, too, commenced getting 
up, and like the others, started single file up the hill. 
As they went up I particularly noticed the fellow behind, 
and noted that he carried a broadsword, like those used 
by artillerymen. I called out to him and he turned and 
looked at me. ‘Come here,’ I said, ‘I’d like to speak 
to you.” He seemed to sort o’ nod his head, and then 
turned and followed on up the hill. Although that has 
been a good many years ago, I can remember distinctly 
how he looked. He had a French cast of countenance 
and was very dark. I admit I was pretty badly fright- 
ened, but I thought: ‘Hang the ghosts! I’m not afraid 
of them,’ and I started after them. I went in the bushes 
a little ways and saw them all standing in a row right up 
on the hill. It looked like there was about 150 of them. 
I called to them again, when they all started off down 
the other side of the hill. That made me feel pretty 
nervous. The island was narrow, and I knew when they 
marched down the other side, if I walked on around the 
island, I would come across them again, but since I had 
started to go around, I made up my mind I would do it, 
ghosts or no ghosts. When I got round to where they 
had gone down the hill, sure enough, there they were, 
sitting on rocks like so many dummies. ‘Now I am in 
for it,’ I thought. ‘There is no getting around it now. 
I’ve got to face the music.’ I braced up and marched 
on up, but just before I got to them, they all got up and 
up the hill they went single file. I stopped and looked 
after them, and when they got up, although on account 
of the bushes here I could not see them, I could hear 
them; it sounded like they were in the water. Well, I 
saw some turtle here, but I had lost my interest in turtle, 
and after going further down the beach concluded I 
would make a short cut for our quarters across the corner 
of the island by way of a sort of workshop we had con- 
structed. When I came to the workshop there they were 
inside and all round it. As I approached they started 
right down by our cabin near the beach, passed behind 
it and down on to the beach. I went into the cabin 
and called out my men, but when they came out neither 
they nor I could see them. They had all disappeared.” 
“Did you ever see them after that?” asked a bystander. 
“ Never saw them again, but often heard strange noises. 
But I'll tell you what did happen that beat that. Our 
fresh water had become very brackish, and one day I 
took four or five men and set them to digging for fresh 
water farther back on the island. They worked hard all 
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day, and when we went next day to resume the work the 
hole had been filled up. Was I surprised? Well, say, 
my negroes were so frightened before that happened 
that it was hard to get them out from under cover of 
nights, but when we saw that ghosts were able to shovel 
dirt I began to get scared myself, and as for the colored 
men, why they wanted to get right away from that, and, 
to tell the truth, I was anxious to get away myself. I 
must tell you that in digging we found any number of 
antique bits of crockery, made in Holland. I have of 
those relics now a sugar bowl and an old pipe. We 
found them about four feet under the soil, in the sand. 
It has always been believed by sea-going men that on 
that and kindred islands, particularly the Isle of Pines, 
there is much money and other treasure buried.” 
A Relationship Puzzle—St, Louis Globe-Democrat 

A queer case of mixed relationship exists in the family 
of Charles G. Hopkins, whose present residence is No. 
1803 Wash street. Several years ago Hopkins married 
a Mrs. Hamilton, who bore him a son, now about nine 
years old. Later on the couple became divorced, and 
in a year or so Hopkins married his divorced wife’s 
daughter by a former husband. A son was the fruit of 
this union also, the child being now six years old. Some 
time after her divorce from Hopkins, and the latter’s 
marriage to Miss Hamilton, Mrs. Hamilton became so 
far reconciled to her ex-husband and then son-in-law 
that she brought her son Roy, and came to reside under 
the same roof with him. The new wife took on the duties 
of stepmother in addition to her former sisterly care of 
the older boy, and in due time after the birth of her own 
son Reggie, sent the half-brothers, who were also uncle 
and nephew by virtue of their mother’s former relation- 
ship to Hopkins, out to play together. Hopkins, it will 
be observed, is brother-in-law to his own son, because 
the mother of the youth is his mother-in-law. Miss 
Hamilton, as the stepdaughter to Hopkins, was sister to 
her mother’s son, of whom she is now mother, and also 
aunt, because he is her brother-in-law’s son. Hopkins 
is Roy’s brother-in-law, as well as his father, because 
Hopkins married Roy’s (half) sister. Reggie and his 
mother are nephew and aunt, by virtue of the former 
relationship of Hopkins and Miss Hamilton as brother- 
and-sister-in-law. Lastly, Mrs. Hamilton, becoming 
mother-in-law to her former husband, attains the rela- 
tionship of sister-in-law to her own daughter. The 
Hopkins children, uncle and nephew and half-brothers, 
are wonderfully alike in their appearance and manners, 
and all strangers take them for sure enough brothers. 

The Corpse Candle—The London Standard 

The dreadful tale of murder and superstition which 
reached us from our Vienna correspondent a few days 
since is one of those gruesome stories which, like the 
mummy at the Egyptian feast, serve to damp the self- 
complacency of the optimists who believe that they live 
in the best of all possible worlds. Briefly told, four 
peasants in the South Russian Government of Kursk 
murdered a girl, in order to make candles of her body. 
This bare statement of the case might seem almost incred- 
ible, even to those who are aware what hideous depths 
of superstition underlie the placid exterior of the seem- 
ingly simple-minded Moujik. Every now and again this 
bursts out in the massacre of some wretched creature 
believed to be a witch, or in deeds scarcely less horrible, 
Unfortunately, however, the facts are incontestable. The 
murder was committed, and the candles made, with the 
object of rendering the perpetrators invisible during a 
robbery they intended committing, this being the current 
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belief held regarding the efficacy of such horrible lights. 
However, it so happened that, instead of playing the 
part of the medizval fernseed, the candles only served 
to make the thieves more conspicuous, the result being 
that they were caught, and confessed the whole affair. 
As the murderers have been sentenced to comparatively 
short terms of imprisonment, it is not impossible that 
they may yet live to repeat a crime, and try once more 
an incantation, the ill-success of which they no doubt 
attribute to some error in the formula. To the folk-lorist 
the trial affords a curious insight into some of the most 
terrible of the superstitions which still linger in Europe 
in spite of 18 centuries of Christianity, 300 years of the 
printing press and the general advance in education. 
In reality, we know little about the strange thoughts 
which agitate the minds of the criminal classes. Their 
creeds are legend. Most of them are the children and 
the grandchildren of thieves, who have been brought up 
from their youth in the deepest ignorance, and who, con- 
stantly at war with society, seek the aid of those powers 
of darkness, in the dread efficacy of which they have an 
unshaken confidence. However, though the English 
superstitions regarding “ corpse candles” and the omens 
they supply are endless, especially among the Cornish 
miners, the one touching the power of a candle made 
from a dead man’s body to enable any one to walk invisi- 
ble is not now generally held. Yet at one time it seems 
to have been very generally believed, and, doubtless, in 
some remote parts of the country, or in some thieves’ 
den in London, it still forms part and parcel of the mystic 
code by which the lives of those crediting it are regulated. 
It is, indeed, pointedly referred to, by the famous John 
Aubrey, the English antiquary, whose curious manuscript, 
entitled the “ Remaines of Gentilisme and Judaisme,” 
lay so long unprinted in the British Museum, a perfect 
mine for every hewer in the inexhaustible quarry of old 
world superstitions. Mentioning in this work an incan- 
tation which two or three “subtile merchants ” had tried 
in the garden of a friend of his, with the object of ren- 
dering a child invisible, Aubrey tells us that it brought 
to his recollection “a story that was generally believed 
when I was a Schoolboy, before the Civil Warres.” This 
was, that “thieves, when they broke open a house, would 
putt a candle into a dead man’s hand, and then the 
people in the chamber would not awake.” “ ‘There is,” 
he adds, “such kind of story somewhere among the 
majical writers.” This is evidently only a variant of the 
South Russian superstition, which, it is manifest, is not 
yet extinct. Nor is it at all certain that Aubrey himself 
—the author of a History of Surrey, and one of the 
earliest Fellows of the Royal Society—was wholly free 
from a belief in it. At all events, he quotes—twice, 
indeed—with evident satisfaction, another receipt for 
invisibility: “Take on Midsummer night at 12, when 
all the planets are above the earth, a serpent and kill 
him, and skinne him, and dry it in the shade, and bring it 
toapowder. Hold it in your hand, and you will be invis- 
ible.” This, it would appear, was preferable to fern 
seed, which, apart from the fact that it had to be 
gathered under circumstances which made success al- 
most impossible, had, by Shakespeare’s time, begun to fall 
into evil repute. But, according to Dr. Bloch, the can- 
dle superstition is still firmly enshrined among the tenets 
of thieves all over the Continent of Europe. In the 
German criminal codes of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries—the “Theresiana” for example—and 
also in statutes of a more recent date, there are express 
penalties against a crime, the motive of which was the 
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making of “deibslichter” or “schlafslichter’”’—that is, 
“ thieves’ candles,” or “sleep-producing candles,” one of 
the ideas being not only that such a light enabled the 
person carrying it to be unseen by his victim, but, as in 
the “school-boy” story of Aubrey, that it will also throw 
the victim into the deepest slumber. Quite a literature 
has grown up around this superstition, mainly owing to 
the fact that it has within the last few centuries repeat- 
edly been brought forward in connection with German, 
Austrian and Russian trials for murder and robbery. 
The Soul in the Form of a Mouse—Popular Science Monthly 

It is more frequently the guise of a mouse that the 
wandering soul delights to masquerade in, though ac- 
cording to Grimm it is the devil’s brides out of whose 
mouths the soul runs in the shape of a red mouse. 
Thus we are told that in Thuringia a servant-girl fell 
asleep while her companions were shelling nuts, when 
they observed a little red mouse creep out of her parted 
lips and run out of the window. One of those present then 
shook the sleeper, but, not succeeding in waking her, 
moved her to another place. Presently the mouse ran back 
to the former place, and dashed about, seeking the girl, 
but, not finding her, it vanished, when the girl instantly 
died. A miller, cutting firewood in the Black Forest, fell 
asleep over his work, when his man saw a mouse creep out 
of his mouth and run away; every one searched for the ani- 
mal, but could not find it, and the miller never awoke. In 
Bohemia it was considered dangerous to go to sleep while 
thirsty, as the soul was sure to wander abroad in search of 
water. Baring-Gould tells the story of three laborers, 
having lost their way in the woods, and, parched with 
thirst, seeking in vain for water. At last one of them 
lay down and fell asleep, while the others continued 
their search until they found a spring. After drinking 
they returned to their comrade, when they saw a little 
white mouse run out of his mouth, go to the spring, 
drink, and then return to the sleeper. In German su- 
perstition the souls of the dead assume the forms of 
mice, and when the head of a house dies, it is said that 
even the mice of the house abandon it, and that, in gen- 
eral, every apparition of mice is considered a funereal 
presage; the funeral of St. Gertrude, represented sur- 
rounded by mice, being thus fully accounted for. 

When your Head ts Of—Pall Mall Gazette 

In the second part of his interesting volume, which 
treats of the decapitation of human beings, Dr. Loye 
says: “ What passes in the head of a decapitated human 
being? Is there any fact in the oft-repeated story that 
the head lives for some moments after it has been sepa- 
rated from the body?” and in connection with this belief 
Dr. Loye quotes a terrible story told by M. Petitgand 
about an Anamite who was beheaded by the sword, in 
1885, at Saigon. The place of execution was the Plain 
of the Tombs, a vast sandy tract serving as cemetery to 
the Anamites and the Chinese. Four Anamite pirates, 
taken with their arms in their hands, were to be be- 
headed. The chief of the band, a man in the prime of 
life—energetic, muscular, brave, without boasting, and 
firm to the last, had attracted my special attention, and 
I decided to make my observations on him only. His 
head fell down at the distance of about a yard anda 
quarter from where I stood. It did not roll in the usual 
way, but stood with the surface of the wound resting on 
the sand—a position by which the hemorrhage was acci- 
dentally reduced to a minimum. At this moment I was 
terror-struck at seeing the eyes of the doomed man fixed 
frankly on my eyes. Not daring to believe in a con- 
scious manifestation, I went quickly to one side of the 
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head lying at my feet, and I found that the eyes followed 
me. ‘Then I returned to my first position; still the eyes 
went with me for a short distance, and then quitted me 
quite suddenly. The face expressed at that moment a 
conscious agony, the agony of a person in a state of 
acute asphyxia. The mouth opened violently as if to 
take in a breath of air, and the head, thrown off its 
equilibrium by the motion, rolled over. This contraction 
of the maxillary muscles was the last sign of life. Since 
the moment of decapitation, from fifteen to twenty 
seconds had passed. Dr. Loye also relates the following 
strange story, taken from the archives of an Austrian 
police officer, and relating to an execution said to have 
taken place in Vienna in 1680: A well-known bandit 
named Schavenburg was caught, together with four of 
his associates, and they were all condemned to death. 
They were already on their knees, ready to submit to 
their fate, when Schavenburg addressed the Judge, 
asking that his four companions might be ranged in sin- 
gle file in front of him at a distance of eight feet from 
each other. “If,” he said, “after I am beheaded, I get 
up and walk to the first of my comrades, will you 
pardon him?” The Judge thought he was pretty safe 
in complying with the request. “But if I walk up to 
the second, the third and the fourth, will you pardon 
those also?” The Judge replied that he would obtain 
their pardon from the Emperor. The partisan was sat- 
isfied, bent his head, received the mortal blow, and his 
head rolled down; but to the great surprise of the Judge 
and the spectators, the body got up, walked alone, passed 
the first, second, third and fourth of the condemned men 
and fell down. The occurrence was told to the Emperor, 
who, according to promise, pardoned the four criminals. 
Witches and the Weather—Harper's Bazar 

St. Thomas Aquinas used to hold that angels and 
devils made the atmosphere their battle-ground—the 
angels that live in the calm upper spheres, the devils 
that fill the immensity of space; and thus he accounted 
for the injurious changes of weather to be experienced 
in certain countries. For the mortification and rout of 
these demons bells were consecrated and hung in the 
church spires, usually inscribed, “ Vivos voco, mortuos 
plango, sulphura frango,;” and their ringing was thence- 
forth considered to be one of the potent means of dis- 
pelling evil influences and of abating tempests. These 
evil powers, according to medizval legend and belief, 
were able to produce hail, thunder, and storms at their 
will, and those among them called witches took aerial 
voyages, exactly as the witches of much later days were 
held to do, although more particular detail is given of 
their operations, as it is known that they smeared their 
broomsticks with witch-salve, after which, mounting 
them, they could sail where they would through so much 
of this atmosphere as was within their jurisdiction. 
“The air,” says Rydberg, speaking of those days of the 
Dark Ages, “ was saturated with demoniacal vapors,” and 
spectres, ghosts, and vampires multitudinous added their 
horrors to the fertile imaginations of people. The rude 
and unread of past ages have always connected natural 
phenomena with supernatural agencies, adoring the sun 
and the moon with altar fires on high places and in 
groves, of which the witches’ Sabbath was a fancied de- 
scendant; and even in the twelfth century there were 
remnants of these forms in the fire-worship supposed to 
be led by old women, one of whom was called the night- 
queen, and who, as old women will, cherished traditions 
and forms to such an extent that the bishops were finally 
ordered to have them watched. It was but a little more 
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than three hundred years ago when it was generally be- 
lieved that the appearance of a huge comet was the 
work of Satan, and its disappearance was the work of 
the Church. Perhaps we have not left all these follies 
quite behind us yet. People who nowadays make a 
wish at the first sight of the evening star, expecting to 
receive the thing wished for, who are particular about 
seeing the new moon, not through glass, and with silver 
in their pockets, and who hold that the position of the 
slender horn signifies either a dry month or a wet one, 
as it may be—such people have hardly any right to call 
in question the demonology believed in by the people of 
the Middle Ages and the old dames of later days. The 
great forces of nature in rain and shine are wonderful 
and mysterious enough when taken according to the 
statements of science, and do not gain either greatness 
or charity by calling in the aid of the supernatural. 
Whims about Babies—The Manchester (Eng.) Union 

Among Vosges peasants children born at new moon 
have their tongues bétter hung than others, while those 
born at the last quarter have less tongue, but reason 
better. A daughter born during the waxen moon is 
always precocious. A pair of tongs or knife put in the 
cradle will satisfy the Welsh mother as to her child’s 
safety. The knife is also used in parts of England. A 
small bit of red ribbon is all the Roumanian infant re- 
quires to secure it from harm, while the Esthonian 
mother attaches a bit of asafetida to the child’s neck. 
Garlic, salt, bread and steak are first put in the cradle of 
a new-born child in Holland. A sufficient preventive 
for an Irish babe is a belt made of women’s hair. In 
lower Brittany on the birth of a child neighboring women 
at once take it in charge, wash it, crack its joints and 
tub its head with oil to “solder its cranium bones.” It 
is then wrapped up in a tight bundle and its lips moist- 
ened with brandy “to make it a full Breton.” In 
modern Greece the mother, before putting the child in 
its cradle, turns three times around before the fire while 
singing her favorite song to ward away evil spirits. In 
Scotland it is also said that to rock the empty cradle 
will insure the coming of other occupants for it. 

If you rock the cradle empty 
Then you shall have babies plenty. 
The Swedish mother puts a book under the head of 
the new-born infant that it may be quick at reading, 
and puts money into the first bath to guarantee its pos- 
session in the future. The Turks load the child with 
amulets as soon as it is born, and a small bit of mud 
well steeped in a jar of hot water, prepared by previous 
charms, is stuck on its forehead. In Spain the child’s 
face is swept with a pine-tree bough to bring good luck. 
The Phantom Horseman—The Kansas City Star 

The story of the phantom horseman was always firmly 
believed by the companions of Frank and Jesse James. 
Frank was always the least superstitious of the men who 
rode with the celebrated raiders. Jesse, however, had a 
strong vein of superstition in his composition, and he 
firmly believed that the phantom horseman was his own 
particular banshee. He frequently asserted that the 
appearance of the apparition was intended as a warning, 
or foreboded evil. The first time Frank James saw the 
apparition was one night when he, Jesse, and several 
other members of the outlawed night riders were riding 
along a lonely road in Kentucky. As they emerged 
from the heavy shadow of the trees, where two roads 
met, they came upon an open space where the moon 
shone brightly on the converging cross-roads. There, 
distinctly outlined in the bright moonlight, sat a man on 
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a coal black horse. The moon shone brightly on the 
polished trappings of the steed. Horse and rider re- 
mained motionless, as if challenging the right of the 
party to the way. Jesse drew his revolver to fire, but 
was stopped by the exclamation of one of the party: 

“ My God, it is a ghost!” 

The figure remained motionless and seemed to fade 
away before their eyes as Jesse turned his horse and 
took the other road. “I’ve seen him before,” said Jesse, 
but refused to offer any further explanation. It is said 
that several other members of the so-called James gang 
thought they saw this alleged phantom. It was generally 
alluded to as “Jesse’s ghost,” and is said to have ap- 
peared to him shortly before his death. He seemed to 
recognize the phantom as the ghost of somebody he knew. 

Modern “ Devil Worshippers” —The Glasgow Herald 

This is a name given, according to the accounts of 
Herr Gustave Pauli, who has recently been among these 
serviles, to a number of communities scattered along the 
valley of the Tigris in Russian and Turkish Armenia. 
Ba-Hasani, the holy city of these devil worshippers or 
Jesids, lies near Mosul, on the borders of Kurdistan, and 
contains the temple and mausoleum of their patron 
saint, Sheikh Adi. The village of Bashiyka, a little dis- 
tance off, is the residence of their civil and religious 
head. They claim to have descended from certain 
apostate members of the Armenian Church, but into 
their faith has been incorporated so much from other 
earlier and later religions, from Zoroaster to Mohammed, 
that its resemblance to Christianity is insignificant. 
They pray to the rising sun and kiss the place first 
touched by its beams. They warm the fingers of their 
right hands at a holy taper, draw them over their right 
eyebrows, and kiss them. They call God Allah, and 
Mohammed a prophet. Christ they name Ben Isai 
Nurani. Jesus, Son of the Light, and worship Him as a 
great angel who will come one day to rule the world. 
But Shaitan, the devil, is their great deity. To live in 
good understanding with the evil one is the chief aim of 
their religion. They venture not to pronounce his name, 
but call him “‘ Melek-Taup,” and honor him symbolically 
as a light giver and in the figure of a bird. Their Sab- 
bath is Thursday. They have a forty days’ fast, like 
Lent, in the spring, but one member of each family can 
do the fasting for all. There is a holy spring at the grave 
of Sheikh Adi, and all children must be baptized imme- 
diately after birth in water from this spring. The water 
is borne to all parts of the country by mendicant monks, 
Kawal, all descendants of one family. Half the money 
which these monks gather goes to the Mausoleum of 
Adi, one-quarter to the head of the sect, and the rest to 
the monk himself. Besides these there are high priests, 
servants about the Temple called fakeers, and Dijirs, or 
Presbyters. The latter are held especially in respect on 
account of a pretended power to cure diseases. The 
priests teach that he who gives abundant alms is sure of 
eternal happiness. Circumcision is not strictly required, 
and the will of the head of the family governs as to it. 
One peculiarity of the sect is a popular abhorrence for 
blue. The reputation of the tribe for morality and 
honesty is good. Polygamy is allowed to chiefs, but 
common men can have but one wife at a time, and must 
pay her mother for that one. Women are held in such 
high esteem that they are allowed even priestly dignity. 
Celibacy is not required of priests, but they cannot 
marry out of their caste. Widows dress in white, smear 
their faces with clay and scatter dust on their heads. 
Jesids cling to their own faith, but admit no outsiders. 
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IN DIALECT—SELECTIONS IN CHARACTER VERSE 


Casey's Table d’ Hote—Eugene Field—Chicago News 
Oh, them days on Red Hoss Mountain when the skies wuz fair ’nd blue, 
When the money flowed like likker ’nd the folks wuz brave ’nd true! 
When the nights wuz crisp and balmy, ’nd the camp was all astir 
With the joints all throwed wide open ‘nd no Sheriff to demur! 
Oh, them times on Red Hoss Mountain in the Rockies fur away— 
There’s no sich place nor times like them as I kin find to-day! 
What though the camp hez busted? I seem to see it still, 
A-lying, like it loved to, on that big ’nd warty hill ; 
And I feel a sort of yearnin’ ’nd a chokin’ in my throat 
When I think of Red Hoss Mountain ’nd of Casey’s tabble dote! 
This Casey wuz an Irishman—you'd know it by his name 
And by the facial features appertainin’ to the same ; 
He’d lived in many places 'nd had done a thousand things, 
From the noble art of actin’ to the work of dealin’ kings ; 
But, somehow, hadn't caught on—so, driftin’ with the rest, 
He drifted for a fortune to the undeveloped West, 
And he come to Red Hoss Mountain when the little camp wuz new, 
When the money flowed like likker ’nd the folks wuz brave ’nd true; 
And havin’ been a stewart on a Mississippi boat, 
He opened up a caffy ’nd he run a tabble dote! 
The bar wuz long ’nd rangey, with a mirror on the shelf— 
’Nd a pistol, so that Casey, when required, could help himself! 
Down underneath there wuz a row of bottled beer ’nd wine, 
’Nd a kag of Burbun wiskey of the run of ’59; 
Upon the walls wuz pictures of hosses ’nd of girls— 
Not much on dress, perhaps, but strong on records ’nd on curls! 
The which had been identified with Casey in the past— 
The hosses ’nd the girls, I mean—and both wuz mighty fast ! 
But all these fine attractions wuz of precious little note 
By the side of what wuz offered at Casey’s tabble dote ! 


A tabble dote is different from ordering aller cart ; 

In one case you git all there is—in t’other, only part! 

And Casey’s tabble dote began in French—as all begin— 

And Casey’s ended with the same, which is to say with “ vin ;” 
But in between wuz every kind of reptile, bird ’nd beast, 

The same like you can git in high-toned restauraws down East; 
’Nd windin’ up wuz cake or pie, with coffee demy tass, 

Or, sometimes, floating Ireland in a soothin’ kind of sass 

That left a sort of pleasant ticklin’ in a feller’s throat, 

’Nd made him hanker after more of Casey's tabble dote ! 


The very recollection of them puddin’s ’nd them pies 

Brings a yearnin’ to my buzzum ’nd the water to my eyes; 

’Nd seems like cookin’ nowadays ain’t what it used to be 

In camp on Red Hoss Mountain in that year of ’63; 

But may be, it is better, ’nd may be, I’m to blame— 

I'd like to be a-livin’ in the mountains jest the same— 

I'd like to live that life again when skies wuz fair ’nd blue, 
When things wuz run wide open ’nd men wuz brave ’nd true— 
When brawny arms the flinty ribs of Red Hoss Mountain smote 
For wherewithal to pay the price of Casey’s tabble dote! 


“ The Sass of that Ol’ Man” —/]. R. Hutchinson—Ark. Trav. Myles's Love Lament—Eugene Davis—Cork Examiner 
Waal, Jimmie, mother sez yer smit ; ’Tis wretched to be lonely— 
He! he! per’aps ye’ll git the mit. Oh, if I had you only, 
Ye waan’t? Ded sure? Waal Mary Ann Machree, a bride here by my side in pleasant Knockavaul, 
/s up ter snuff. But how’ll ye stan’ I'd taste of all the blisses 
The sass of thet ol’ man? Rowled up in Cupid’s kisses, 
And be the happiest man alive from Cork to Donegal ! 





I tell yer what, ye’d better quit 
Yer foolin’ roun’—git up an’ git! 
"Tween me an’ you, I wouldn’ stan’, oo Ai — gg 
Fer all his ma’sh an’ bes’ uplan’, WwW. my rae 6 COR ver a d darlin’ 

Sic anes ot hes of uum. orld I've none twixt eart and sun except your darlin’ eyes, 
The gal? Waal, neow, the gal zs grit Sad Rane 5m ane ee 

: -— ce 8: grt, Though morn and eve I've bein’ 
An’ well wuth fightin’ fur a bit : ae ° 
: ne On the look out for their bright smiles 

Onst spliced, ye’d make a noble span. While sunshine lit the skies! 
Besides, ye’d git the homestead—an’ ; 

The sass of thet ol’ man. True as ’tis here I’m standin’, 


I jawed ’im onst; we like to fit! If ever you’ve a hand in 
The darter come an’ med us quit. Killin’ me for love of ye, this awful vow I'll keep: 
A fust-rate wife! But, son, I swaan, Oh, night by night my shadow 


I don’t see how on airth ye’ll stan’ Will trip it o’er the meadow, 
The sass of thet ol’ man! And wither all your burnin’ dhrames, and rob you of your shleep! 
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I know I'm still beholdin’ 
To all your tresses golden, 
To lips and eyes that stars and skies ne’er saw their equal yet, 
For the divartin’ pleasure 
I drained from love's own treasure 
And sure ‘tis not your blarney tongue I ever can forget ! 


But, listen to me, Mary, 
And don’t you be conthrairy, 
If ever Shaun from Knockabaun will wed you here below, 
I'll die and will not taunt you, 
But, oh, my ghost will haunt you 
From midnight’s hour until the dawn, when cocks must crow. 


Po’ Little Jude—Bow Hackley—Chicago Mail 


“Po’ little Jude. Nobody knew 
Why, doan yo’ know Jes’ what to do 
Dat little chile ? Wid little Jude. 
A yeah ago 


: “She cry so ha'd 
Her muddah died, Dey lif’ her down. 


i reckon aogd sloalits F’m room to room 
Twah gt las es She toddled roun’ 

Ise tellin’ yo A-crying :—‘ Mammie 
"Bout little Jude. Pte. PM ; 


“P” little waif Yo’ little Judy’s 
Endeed she war. Dot awake— 
An’ how she cried, Yo’ little Judy's 
Jes’ out de crib Wide awake.’ 
Dat baby war “My lan’! De teahs 


"N’ her muddah died. 
Could walk an’ run 
An’ jabbah some 
Dat little Jude. 

Hit make me cry, 
Tale yo’ hit do, 

Jes’ when I tink 
"Bout little Jude. 


Come in my eyes! 
But when she foun’ 
Her own high chaiah, 
Dat had been hid, 
An’ pushed it up 
"Longside ob whah 
Her mudder was, 
An’ den climbed up 


“ De fun’al day An’ pounded on 
She war asleep, De coffin-lid, 
Tuckt in de crib. I couldn’t stan 
Dat little chile De awful grief— 
Had on ’er bib— De sobs an’ teahs— 
Dat orfin Jude. An’ little Jude, 

“ De mo’ners come; A-lookin’ roun’ 
An’ when dey pray Foh one dat now 
Dat little Jude At las’ she’s foun’— 
Waked up an’ say :— Why, chile, I kain't— 
‘Mammie! Mammie!’ I nevah will— 
Jes’ dat way. Fo’get dat day!” 


Chitterin’ Sparrows—N, Conway— Youth's Companion 


D’ye hear the chitterin’ sparrows, chiel ? 
D’ye see them flyin’ roond, 
Noo here, noo there, noo pickin’ croombs 
Frae aff the groond ? 


The Faither kens ilk wee bird, chiel ; 
His ee is on them a’; 
He gi’es them food, an’ when ane dees 
He marks its fa’. 


Ye’re worrit wi’ your trooble, chiel, 
It grie’s ye sair, I see. 
Mayna these wee-bit birdies bring 
Comfort tae thee ? 


The sparrows’ chitter an’ your cry 
Baith reach the Faither’s ear, 
An’ as He kens aboot their need 
He kens yours, dear. 


I canna say hoo ’twill a’ end, 
But I am sure o’ this: 
Whar sorrow strikes His ain chiel doon 
The Faither is,— 
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An’ His strang arm it wilna fail 
When ane leans hard too'rd Him. 
He cooms sae near when earth-props fa’, 
An’ lichts graw dim ! 


Sae, chiel, gang on alang your way 
Just as the sparrows do, 
An’ He who thenks aboot their need 
Will care for you. 


A Plantation Hymn—R. A. Wilkinson— Times-Democrat 


Doan’ tarry on de borders o’ de Promis’ Lan’ ; 

Oh, come on, my sisters, to de mawnin’! 
Doan’ drap when you's pullin’ thew de parchin’ san’ ; 
Oh, look whar Moses took 'n’ pint his han’, 

Oh, brudders, at de glory dat is dawnin’ ! 


Yo’ foot’s been a-draggin’ thew de weary long way, 
An’ yo’ hyart’s been a-sinkin’ wid sorrow ; 

Oh, brudders, hit’s nigh to de breakin’ o’ day, 
An’ hit’s gwine to be brighter to-morrow. 


An’ sheraphbim wings is lighten’ up de road 
O’ yo’ jarney nigh on to hit’s endin’ ; 

An’ de Lawd’s mighty arms gwine to lif’ off de load 
From yo’ backs dat deir burdens is a benden’. 


Den strenthen yo’ steps, for yo’ wanderin’s mos’ done, 
Wide open de gates is a-swingin’ 

What leads to de lan’ dat’s lighter ’n de sun, 
Whar angels deir welcome is singin’ ! 


You gwine to stan’ still an’ turn fom de light ? 
You gwine to stop here onbelievin’ ? 

You gwine to go back to de darkness o’ de night 
An’ listen onto Satin’s deceivin’ ? 


Doan’ tarry on de borders o’ de Promis’ Lan’ ; 

Oh, come on, my sisters, to de mawnin’? 
Doan’ drap when you's pullin’ thew de parchin’ san’ ; 
Oh, look whar Moses took ’n’ pint his han’, 

Oh, brudders, at de glory dat is dawnin’! 


When Baby was Sick—Eva W. McGlasson—/Judge 


When the baby wuz sick, I tell yeh the days 
Fergot ‘et they ever could fly, 

An’ acted right like they wuz clipped i’ the wings, 
The way they went crawfishin’ by. 

An’ gran’pappy’s clock on the landin’, yeh see 
Ez yeh come up the steers f'om the hall, 

Felt mean ez the rest o’ the fambly an’ strek 
"Bout like it wuz ready to bawl. 


When the baby wuz sick, thar wuz maw an’ paw, 
An’ sister an’ me an’ my wife, 

Went tip-toein’ round with faces ez peak’d 
Ez a passel o’ ghosts kem to life ; 

An’ we spoke in the way ye h’ve heerd folks speak 
In a room whar thar’s somethin’ dead, 

An’ the women folks sniffled a heap—an’, well— 
My eyes an’ pap’s wuz red. 


When the baby wuz sick, our old maltee cat 
With the white strip crossin’ her face 
Picked up an’ put out, fer she seemed to sense 
Thar wuz somethin’ wrong on the place. 
An’ the yeller houn’ dog let loose an’ yowled 
Thoo the hull of a night—the limb !— 
Tell I jes strek out an’ natchelly wiped 
The barnyard up with him. 


When the baby wuz sick, an’ the doctor would come, 
We'd all keep a-scrougin’ around, 

A-countin’ our breaf, while he counted the pulse, 
Watchin’ out ef he smiled or he frowned ; 

An’ the day when he ‘lowed in his gruffy old voice 
Thet the danger was over an’ done, 

We gripped thet old man round the neck an’ we says, 

“You're a angel ef ever wuz one!” 
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PARAGRAPHS OF NATURAL AND UNNATURAL HISTORY 





The Burmese Tat—From “ Travels in Burmah” 

**T saddled up my little twelve-two charger, and casu- 
ally sauntered on to his back. Now, having been a cav- 
alry soldier for some years, and rather fancying myself 
as a decent rider, I had never viewed this small atom of 
horse-flesh otherwise than in the light of a means of 
conveyance when I was tired. However, he very soon 
knocked all that nonsense out of me; for he went off 
like a streak of lightning, stampeded the two elephants, 
who immediately devastated the village, and shed my 
goods and chattels on the roofs of houses and up high 
trees; he then galloped as hard as he could straight at a 
twelve-foot palisade. I thought he was going to try and 
jump it, and said my prayers accordingly, but he was no 
such fool; he stopped as dead as a mummy about three 
feet off it, and shot me violently into the hardest palisade 
ever made by man. He then stood quite still and snig- 
gered at me. No other pony have I ever seen even 
smile, but that little tat distinctly grinned. I was rather 
wrathful, and very much bruised, but mounted again, 
thinking that, having had his little joke, he would go 
along in a decent and decorous frame of mind. Nota 
bit; he went off harder than ever, this time through 
almost impenetrable forest, where he very shortly left me 
hanging over a bough like a night-shirt on a clothes-line. 
After that I led him till I got on to a good open bit of 
road, intending to have my joke there; but he wouldn’t 
play at all then. A tremendous wag that pony—I say it 
without malice—and in spite of my earnest endeavors to 
rival him in that respect, he invariably, throughout our 
long partnership of one thousand eight hundred miles, 
managed to turn the tables on me, and made me the 
butt of all his pleasantries. I named him ‘Joe’ after 
a facetious donkey at Wilson’s Circus in Calcutta.” 

Necking a Tiger—From“A Wanderer’s Life” 

I once saw three young tigers, larger than Newfound- 
land dogs, loose on the deck of a British India steamer 
crowded with several hundred Mecca pilgrims. The 
cage in which they were confined was large and barred 
on each side, with a partition running along its middle, 
which had a drop door. The man who had charge of 
the animals would drive them over to one side of the 
cage, close the partition and clean out the other side at 
his leisure; then, barring up the clean side, he would 
open the partition and drive the tigers back, while he 
went through the same performance on the other side. 
One morning he neglected to put up the bars on the side 
he had finished, and so drove the tigers out of the oppo- 
site side of the open cage. The animals, on obtaining 
their liberty, took different directions, and, crouching in 
the nearest corners, lay snarling and exposing their 
teeth, showing unmistakable signs of a most dangerous 
fear. That side of the deck was deserted, and the crowd 
gazed in interest at a respectful distance. Mr. Fleuse, 
the third officer, the second officer and the keeper each 
placed himself before a tiger, barring their exit, should 
they attempt to move away. Fleuse inquired if the 
tigers had been fed that day. They had not; they had 
always been fed on living fowls. Fleuse called for three 
chickens from the hen-coop. Taking these, he threw 
one in the face of each tiger. The chickens seemed 
simply motionless, glued to the spot, so instantaneous 
was the fixing of teeth and claws. Fleuse then went 
deliberately up to a tiger, coolly took the loose skin of 


the back of the neck with one hand, and the root of the 
tail with the other, and, putting out his full strength, 
dragged the heavy brute along the deck to the cage and 
forced it through the open bars. The chicken diversion 
acted perfectly. The brute had no object but that of 
retaining its prey. It growled fearfully; its eyes blazed; 
its teeth crushed through the chicken; its unsheathed 
claws clasped and pierced its quivering body. Red-hot 
irons would hardly have made it loosen its grip of the 
bird. Then the keeper and the others helped Mr. Fleuse 
in carrying the remaining tigers back into the cage. 
Electrifying the Animals—The New York Sun 

A number of physicians and electricians of this city 
went down to Bridgeport the other day and witnessed a 
series of interesting electrical experiments upon the ani- 
mals at the winter quarters of the Barnum & Bailey 
“Greatest Show on Earth.” Barnum & Bailey placed 
the entire menagerie at their service and detailed twenty 
keepers to assist in the work. The instruments employed 
were a powerful battery of 42 Léclanché cells and a re- 
sistance box of 100,000 ohms. The experiments began 
at 11 A. M. and continued until nightfall. The first animal 
experimented with was a savage baboon, which fought 
Head Keeper George Conklin and three assistants furi- 
ously and was not brought into subjection until he had 
severely bitten one on the shoulder and torn the clothing 
off the arm of another. When securely tied, a sponge 
at the end of one wire was forced into his mouth and a 
second fastened to one of his paws. A current of two 
cells was passed through the animal and promptly re- 
sented by a fierce attempt to break its bonds and escape. 
The irritation increased with the current until twenty- 
eight cells were used. Then it grew less, and when 
forty cells were applied the animal became lethargic and 
almost comatose, acting very much like a man over- 
come with drink. Its resistance was then determined 
and found to be 8,ooo ohms, a surprisingly large figure. 
When released and put back in his cage the baboon 
became furious and attacked the nearest keeper, inflicting 
upon him several painful, though not serious scratches. 
A tame seal was the next subject. It came from its cage 
at its keeper’s call, and entered the circle around which 
the electricians were seated. It allowed the experts to 
fasten one roll of copper wire around its neck and a 
second around its tail flippers. The moment the current 
was applied it snapped viciously in every direction. The 
scientists sprang right and left, upsetting chairs and writ- 
ing materials, and leaving the amphibian master of the 
field. When the current was increased the seal gnawed 
at the wires and succeeded in disengaging itself from 
them. The resistance could not be ascertained on ac- 
count of the seal’s wet coat, the water acting as a con- 
ductor to the electrical fluid. The gnu or horned horse 
did not take kindly to science. When one of the visit- 
ors entered his cage it attacked him so savagely that 
three keepers were obliged to go to his assistance. The 
animal showed a resistance of 11,000 ohms, and seemed 
paralyzed the moment the current was turned on. The 
other animals of the same class behaved in a similar 
manner, but displayed a much lower resistance, the eland 
registering 7,280, the oryx 7,o10, and the nylghau 5,090 
ohms. The small monkeys acted very much like little 
children. The moment they felt the current they 
screamed and seemed to be in agony. When the wires 
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were removed they looked puzzled, and three of them 
took up the electrodes as if to study them. A large blue 
monkey was so interested that when released he seized 
the large sponge of the electrode and in a second was 
tearing it apart as if to find the current inside. The re- 
sistance of the monkeys varied from 5,100 to 7,050 ohms. 
The sea lion and hippopotamus were dead failures, like 
the seal, from the wetness of their hides. The former 
displayed irritation at one cell, while the latter took the 
full force of the battery without wincing. The dogs 
were operated upon in the same manner as those ex- 
perimented with by the Medico-Legal Society in this 
city last fall, and with similar results. One, after having 
a moderate current passed through the base of the brain, 
and showing a resistance of 8,000 ohms, began to act 
queerly a few minutes after the experiment, and within 
a half hour showed symptoms so like those of hydropho- 
bia that the keepers killed him. The wild carnivora 
showed a keen sensitiveness to the electric current, 
manifesting every symptom of rage and distress when 
even a single cell was employed. Their resistance was 
high, varying from 8,000 to 15,000 ohms. A wolf to 
which a mild current was applied created considerable 
amusement by sitting upon its haunches and crying 
piteously. The elephants proved the star attractions of 
the day. They actually enjoyed the sensation in every 
instance except when a strong current was passed through 
the trunk. When a few cells were employed the huge 
beasts did not seem to feel the current, but when the full 
battery was applied they rubbed their legs together, 
caressed visitor and keeper alike, and squealed their de- 
light. Their resistance varied according to the points 
chosen for the application, but averaged 11,950 ohms. 
Riding an Albatross—Boston Commercial Bulletin 

All the Southern Ocean birds can be kept alive for any 
length of time in cold weather and with perfect comfort 
to themselves, on the ship’s deck. They require some 
attention, but there should be no difficulty about bring- 
ing the gigantic wandering albatross to Europe in a 
properly cooled compartment to carry it through the 
tropics. I kept an albatross for six weeks, giving it a 
good bath every morning and tying its feet up in con- 
stantly wet flannel bags to keep the delicate membrane 
of the web from injury. It refused to eat at first, but I 
overcame its objections by hitting it on the beak with 
pieces of pork until it snapped at them, and getting a 
slice in its mouth it swallowed it from mere force of 
habit. I killed it when we reached the tropics and found 
it the fattest albatross I ever skinned. If the wandering 
albatross were introduced into our hemisphere it would, 
indeed, be a noble addition to our birds. I can see no 
reason why it should not be; its lesser congener thrives 
well enough. There is a famous story of a man having 
kept himself afloat, after falling overboard, until picked 
up, by seizing hold of an albatross that came within 
reach. There is nothing improbable in this. I have 
been overboard with an albatross myself, and I found 
.the bird quite manageable in the water. I was one day 
catching cape hens and mollyhawks with a fine twine 
line and light hook made from a bent needle, when a 
large albatross plumped suddenly down on my bait, and 
was hooked before I could prevent him. The ship was 
barely moving through the water, so that I was able, 
after a long time, to keep him on and play the big bird 
right up to the stern. Now came the crisis—would my 
line lift him out of the water? I thought it would. I 
raised its weight gently, pulled cautiously up—another 
foot and I would have been able to grasp the neck. At 
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that moment he gave a wave of his wings; the extra re- 
sistance broke the twine and down he flopped into the 
water, wings extended, but making no effort to leave 
the spot. For a second or two he lay still under me, 
almost within my reach and yet free. Off I went to him, 
seized a wing in my right hand, and found myself having 
a regular rough and tumble with the bird in the water. 
It never offered to bite. I was able tu change hands 
and get the struggling brute by the feet with my right 
hand; then, drawing my breast up over his tail, I grabbed 
the neck with my left hand. I had a pretty hard tussle 
to do this, for the bird was very strong and fought from 
under me; but when I had the neck in my left hand I 
let go the feet with my right and took hold of the right 
wing close to the body. I had only dropped about ten 
yards astern in doing this, but now the bird swam with 
me on its back, and I was able to steer it after the ship. 
I made great way, overhauled the ship, and swam right 
alongside. A rope’s end was thrown me, and I made 
the bird fast, let it go, and saw it hauled on board, swim- 
ming with the ship. Afterward I went up the rope’s 
end myself, having actually caught and mastered an 
albatross in the water by hand, a feat in bird pursuit to 
be proud of as an ornithologist or a sailor. I have in 
calm weather, when birds have been sitting on the water 
near, often gone overboard, dived, and, swimming under 
the birds, tried to come up from beneath and seize them 
by the feet, but never succeeded. They always see you 
and swim away faster than you can follow. The feet 
and under sides of them look quite near from below, but 
the keen-sighted birds always keep just out of reach. 
The Habits of the Salamander—From “ Knowledge” 
Considerable ignorance exists, even amongst persons 
of education, as to the habits of the salamander. The 
mere mention of this harmless little batrachian recalls 
to the minds of most people mystic ideas with respect to 
fire-eating and fire-inhabiting creatures, which have prob- 
ably caused many of the poor little brutes to be burnt 
by experimental philosophers who should have been far 
above belief in such absurdities. The spotted salaman- 
der is lamp-black, with numerous large yellow spots and 
stripes, and is very common all over Southern Europe as 
well as in Northern Africa. It haunts all manner of 
dark and cool places, such as cavities under logs of wood, 
and holes in old walls, where they can find a supply of 
insects, worms, or slugs. It is an interesting sight to 
watch the salamander when about to make a meal of a 
worm. For a few minutes it remains almost motionless, 
with its large black eyes turned down upon the victim. 
Then, with marvellous rapidity, it pounces down upon 
the worm, and seizes it by the middle; the extremities 
are left twisting violently around the muzzle. It then 
pushes the worm piece by piece down its throat, by 
means of its clawless and nailless forepaws. All the 
salamander’s movements are performed with such absurd 
solemnity that the most hardened reptile-hater could not 
be uninterested. Sometimes the simple operation of 
swallowing a large worm will last fully twenty minutes. 
The Camel’s Humps—The Philadelphia Item 
Structurally, of course, the humps are nothing—mere 
lumps of fat, collected under a convenient fold of the 
skin and utterly unprovided for in the framework of the 
skeleton. When the animal is at its best and well fed 
they are full and plump, standing up on his back firm 
and upright, but on a long journey they are gradually 
absorbed to keep up the fires that work the heart and 
legs, and in the caravan camels which arrive at the coast 
the skin hangs over, an empty bag upon the creature’s 
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flanks, bearing witness to the scarcity of external food 
during the course of his long, forced march from the in- 
terior. A starved small camel in this state of health far 
more closely resembles a Peruvian llama than any one 
who has only seen the fine, well-kept beasts in European 
menageries or zodlogical gardens could readily imagine. 
Water is even scantier in the desert than food; and 
against want of water, therefore, the camel has had to 
provide himself, functionally at least, if not structurally, 
quite as much as against want of herbage. His stomach 
has accordingly acquired the power of acting as an in- 
ternal reservoir, and he can take in as much water at the 
Bahrs or Wadys, where he rests for awhile on his toil- 
some march, as will supply his needs for four or five days 
together. There are some differences in this respect, 
however, between the two chief varieties of the camel. 
The African kind is most abstemious, and best adapted 
to sandy deserts; the Bactrian, a product of more varied 
and better watered country, is larger and stronger, but 
less patient of hunger and thirst, while at the same time 
it manages to subsist and to make its way without diffi- 
culty into somewhat rockier and more rugged country. 
The Eggs of Insects—The New York Ledger 
Insects’ eggs are not all of an oval form, like those of 
birds, but some are like a pear, some like an orange, 
some like a pyramid, and some like a flask. The egg of 
the gnat, for instance, may be compared, in shape, to 
that of a powder-flask, and the mother gnat lays about 
three hundred at atime. Now each egg, by itself, would 
sink to the bottom of the water; yet the gnat puts the 
whole three hundred together in the form of a little boat, 
and in such a way that they will all swim on the surface 
of the water; and a very curious way she has of manag- 
ing this. ‘Like other insects, the gnat has six legs. 
Four of these (the four fore-legs) she fastens to a float- 
ing leaf, or to the side of a bucket, if she is on the water 
contained in a bucket. Her body is thus held level with 
the water, except the last ring of her abdomen, which is 
a little raised. This being done, she begins to make use 
of her other two legs (or hind legs), and crosses them in 
the shape of the letter X. The open part of this X, 
next to her tail, serves as a kind of scaffolding, to sup- 
port the eggs she lays, until the boat is formed. Each 
egg, when laid, is covered with a kind of glue; and the 
gnat holds the first laid egg in the angle of the X until 
the second egg is laid by its side, and glued to it; she 
then glues another egg to its other side. All these stick 
together thus *,*, making a kind of triangle, or figure 
of three, and this is the beginning of the boat. Thus 
she goes on, piling egg upon egg, always keeping the 
boat in proper shape by her useful hind legs. As the 
boat grows in size she pushes it from her by degrees, still 
adding to the unfinished end next to her body. When 
the boat is half built her hind legs are strétched out thus 
=, the X, or cross form, is no longer wanted, and she 
holds up the boat as cleverly as if it were done with two 
outstretched arms. The boat is at length completed, 
and an excellent boat it is, quite watertight. For though 
it is very small and delicate, yet no tossing of the waves 
will sink it; and nothing can fill it with water, or turn it 
upside down. In fact, the glue with which it is covered 
prevents it from ever being wet. Even if the boat be 


pushed down to the bottom of the water, up it comes 
again quite dry; so that it is better than the best life- 
boat that has ever yet beeninvented. The eggs of insects 
are not, like those of birds, always smooth, but are some- 
times ribbed, and sometimes tiled, or otherwise sculpt- 
ured or carved on the outside. 


The shell of an insect’s 
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egg is rarely or never brittle like that of a bird, but com- 
posed of a tough membrane, which in some instances 
can be stretched out, as appears from the eggs of ants 
and some other insects growing considerably larger in 
the process of hatching. The mother insects, usually 
dying before their eggs are hatched, do not sit upon them 
like birds, except in the singular instance of the earwig, 
which appears to attend more to shifting the eggs about 
to places where they may receive moisture, than to hatch- 
ing them by covering them. Ants shift their eggs ac- 
cording to the changes of the day and night, and also of 
the weather, placing them near the surface of their nests 
when it is warm and dry, and deep down when it is cold 
or wet. In consequence of being exposed to the same 
temperature, all the eggs of any particular species, in 
any given district, are hatched exactly at the same time, 
or at most within a few days; and when such eggs are 
numerous, an immense number of caterpillars make their 
appearance all at once on plants and bushes, and give 
rise to the notion that they are brought by winds, or 
generated by what is called dUghting weather, though 
this is as absurd as it would be to say the wind could 
bring a flock of cattle, or that the Sight could gener- 
ate a flight of sparrows or rooks without eggs to hatch 
them from. By looking carefully on the bark of rose or 
currant bushes, or on the back ribs of gooseberry leaves, 
the eggs may be found sometimes in patches, sometimes 
in rows, whence the caterpillars are hatched that creep 
into the buds, or stream over the leaves and devour them. 
The Bee as a Despatch Bearer—Pittsburgh Bulletin 

An experiment has been made in England which has 
resulted in proving that bees fly faster than carrier 
pigeons, in fact, that a little, insignificant-looking, hot- 
footed bee can beat the handsomest pigeon home, in 
five cases out of six. This being the case, the future 
must witness the supplanting of carrier pigeons by carrier 
bees. The latter have much to recommend them for 
this purpose. A carrier bee will, be hard to hit. A 
marksman that would bring down a pigeon would utterly 
fail to hit a bee. Then there is nothing in a pigeon’s 
tail to inspire the respect of a foe. There is in a bee’s. 
The rude hand of the trifler that would try to stop the 
carrier bee in his errand would be withdrawn suddenly 
—and rubbed vehemently. With the aid of micro- 
photography, the carrying of long messages by a bee 
would be a matter presenting no obstacles. A column 
of reading matter could be fastened to its thighs, and a 
long dispatch affixed to one of its feet. Clearly the bee 
has an important place to fill in the wars of the future. 

Dog Farms of Manchuria—The Youth's Companion 

The Orient may be well described as one gigantic dog- 
farm, for in all parts of it dogs are reared for profit, either 
as food, for guardians, labor or ornament, but in Man- 
churia alone are to be found the dog farms proper, where 
dogs are bred merely for the value of their skins, while 
the bodies are destroyed. The district being unsettled, 
the houses resemble more the border castles of ancient 
Scottish history than a peaceful farm-house. A high 
and broad outer wall, not made of stone or brick, but of 
sand, lime and earth, forms a perfect barricade. This 
is loopholed and turreted, and encloses the farm build- 
ings and folds, the mountain robbers infesting the defiles 
and passes in the ranges making these outworks a neces- 
sity. The houses are mostly made of large clay bricks, 
which are laid some distance apart, and the hollows are 
filled in with earth. Another precaution is a well sunk 
in the middle of the court-yard. The breed of dogs is a 
large, shaggy type, something like a badly bred New- 
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foundland. The dogs have an “undercoat” similar to 
that of a collie dog. This undercoat—a second coat of 
very fine, silky hair, which grows close to the skin, and 
is hidden by the longer, coarser, outer coat—gives the 
market value to the skin. The low temperature and the 
hard exercise to which the animals are subjected are 
said to be the cause of the development of this coat, 
which, though not natural to that breed of dogs, has been 
evoked by centuries passed by their ancestors in the cold 
region. The dogs on a farm number from a dozen to a 
thousand. They are fed upon dried fish and bean-cake 
twice a day, and if not sufficiently fed, are in the habit 
of raising a quarrel among themselves, and eating one 
or two of their number to pacify themselves. Every 
morning at sunrise they are fed, and are then turned into 
the enclosed yard, where they are used as a motive power 
in various ways. Their houses are simply barns, and 
they keep warm by lying in a tangled heap. Each day 
they are carefully watched for symptoms of insects, and 
in order to detect symptoms of a peculiar form of 
ophthalmia caused by the constant glare of the snow. 
These may be said to be their only troubles. If a dog 
dies or is killed, a priest is sent for, and by a series of 
spells and incantations, he drives away the spirit of the 
dead beast, which might avenge itself for the ill-treat- 
ment it had received during its life. In many folds a 
monkey is kept in the building to keep away sickness 
and bad luck. The dogs used for food are killed by 
strangling, and the flesh is supposed to strengthen both 
mind and body, and also to prevent sickness, but no man 
who has eaten dog’s flesh is allowed to enter a temple 
until three days have elapsed. About the end of Febru- 
ary the two-year-old dogs are separated from the others 
and killed, and their skins are rudely cured. They are 
then stored in buildings until the arrival of the trader in 
sheep-skins, after the ice has gone out. This man lays 
great stress upon the poor quali.y of the dog-skins and 
the difficulties of transit, but finally buys them for as 
low a price as possible, and gets the whole of his pur- 
chase transported to some farm-house near the river, 
down which they are shipped as occasion offers. The 
great market for the skins is Northern Europe, but a 
considerable quantity find their way into America. 
Characteristics of the Whale— ‘The Saturday Review 
The main physical characteristics of the whale are its 
distorted jaws, with upward directed nostrils, its great 
bulk, and rudimentary limbs. The huge bulk of the 
creature is driven forward by the flexible caudal fin, and, 
while the body is rigid in front, it exhibits great mobility 
behind. The blow-holes are placed on the top of the 
head, and the animal can only respire when these are 
above water. The larger whales travel at the rate of 
about four miles an hour, but when pursuing their prey, 
or goaded by pain, they rush through the water at a much 
greater pace. They are aided in this by the broad and 
powerful tail, which is their chief organ of locomotion. 
Instead of being vertical, as in the fishes, this is hori- 
zontal, and the larger species can command immense 
driving power. The tail is also used as an offensive and 
defensive weapon. The smooth, shining skin is imme- 
diately underlaid by a thick coating of blubber, the great 
object of the whalers. This is at once dense and elastic, 
and, while it preserves the animal heat, it also serves to 
reduce the mighty bulk of the whale and to bring it 
nearer to the specific gravity of the element in which it 
spends its existence. An interesting trait in the economy 
of the whale is the manner in which it suckles its young. 
In doing this it partly turns on its side, and the teats being 
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protruded, sucking and breathing can proceed simul- 
taneously. Naturalists divide the cetacea into two divis- 
ions, represented by the “whalebone” and “toothed” 
whales. In the former the teeth are replaced by a series 
of great plates of a horny nature, and these, depending 
from the palate, constitute the baleen—the whalebone 
of commerce. The laminz which comprise this, num- 
ber about 500, are ranged about two-thirds of an inch 
apart, and have their interior edges covered with fringes 
of hair. Some of these attain to a length of 15 feet. 
The cavity of a whale’s mouth has been likened to that 
of an ordinary ship’s cabin, and inside the surface con- 
veys the idea of being covered with a thick fur. The 
soft, spongy tongue is often a monstrous mass 10 feet 
broad and 18 feet long. It might be thought that the 
whale, with its vast bulk, would want sea creatures of a 
high organization to nourish it; but this is not so. Its 
chief food consists of minute mollusks—of medusz and 
entomostraca—and with these its immense pasture 
grounds in the northern seas abound. In connection 
with these will be seen the beauty of the mouth struct- 
ure. “Opening its huge mouth,” says Prof. Huxley, 
“and allowing the sea water, with its multitudinous ten- 
ants, to fill the oral cavity, the whale shuts the lower jaw 
upon the baleen plates, and, straining out the water 
through them, swallows the prey stranded on its tongue.” 
The Origin of Elephants—The Cornhill Magazine 
The origin of the great proboscidian race in general, 
and of the mammoth and elephant group in particular, 
like the early history of Jeames de la Pluche, is “wrop 
in obscurity.” All we can say about them with any 
confidence is that they form a comparatively late order 
of mammals, whose earliest recognizable representative 
in geological time is the monstrous dinotherium, an 
aquatic animal with a long trunk, and with two immense 
curved tusks, projecting downward paradoxically from 
his lower instead of his upper jaw. The dinotherium 
makes his first appearance upon this or any other stage 
in the Miocene period; but as he couldn’t, of course, 
have appeared there (like Aphrodite and Topsy) without 
any parents, and as he was then already a fairly special- 
ized and highly-developed animal, we must take it for 
granted that his earlier ancestry, though ancient and re- 
spectable in its own time, had long passed away, leaving 
not a wreck behind, so far as yet known, in the matter 
of tangible geological vouchers. These unknown ances- 
tors, in all probability, gave birth during their earlier and 
more plastic stage—for species, like individuals, are 
most readily moulded in their green youth—to three 
main family branches. The senior branch produced the 
dinotherium, a vast brute, who, finding the world too 
full to hold him about the close of the tertiary period, 
demised suddenly without issue, ieaving the honors of 
the family in subsequent ages to the junior members. 
The second branch produced the mastodons, huge creat- 
ures of elephantine outline and majestic tread, most of 
them with tusks both in the upper and lower jaws, though 
the under pair were always the smallest. The third 
branch produced the true elephants, including both our 
modern Indian and African species, as well as the mam- 
moth himself, and many other extinct congeners. All 
the elephants proper have but one solitary pair of tusks, 
and that pair is quite correctly located in the upper jaw 
instead of the under one. Thus is Evolution justified 
of all her children. The true elephants made their first 
appearance, as far as known, in the Pliocene period, that 
is, the epoch preceding the Great Ice Age. They blos- 
somed out at once into an alarming number of species. 
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PRATTLE—CHARMING BITS OF CHILD VERSE 





Jack Tar thinks he’s on the seas, 

Tossing in a northern breeze ; 

Thinks that he must veer and tack, 

When he mounts a horse’s back ; 

Rocking east and rocking west, 

Jack Tar rides, dressed in his best ; 
Rock, rock, rock. 


I Love You.—Family Mail Bag 
She climbed upon my willing knee, 
And softly whispered unto me, 

“T love you.” 


Her dainty arms were round my neck ; 
Her sunny curls were in my face; 
And in her tender eyes I saw 
The soul of innocence and grace. 


And like a sunbeam gliding through 
The clouds that hide the skies of blue, 
Her smile found access to my heart, 
And bade the shadows all depart. 


Sleep, sleep, sleep : 
That’s the way boy Ned will ride, 
Floating on the slumber tide, 

Sleep, sleep, sleep. 
Out upon the drowsy sea, 
Where the sweet dream blossoms be, 
For away to Sleepy isles 
Sails my Ned. “Good night,” he smiles; 
Sinking down in pillows deep, 
Little Ned is fast asleep : 

Sleep, sleep, sleep. 


O, moment of apocaly-pse, 

In which I saw the stately ships, 
That erstwhile sailed away from me, 
Come riding back across the sea ; 

I would you might return and stay 
Within my lonely heart alway. 


God bless the darling little child 


Trundle-Bed Theology—L. G. Brown—N. Y. Tribu 
Who looked up in my face and smiled, en vane vrioune 


As mother saw her calmly stand 


And wrought into my heart a spell 
More sweet than songs of Israel. 


O, angels, listen while I pray 
That you will make her life as sweet 
As that brief moment was to me, 
When’er I heard her lips repeat, 


Up in a garden corner, 
A small green apple in her hand, 
She hastened out to warn her. 
“My child, ’twill bring you untold woe ; 
Green apples can’t be eaten so ; 
We'll have it baked—then it will do.” 


“T love you.” 
The next week at her Sunday-school 


She learned the ancient story, 
How Eve and Adam broke the rule 
And sacrificed their glory. 
She told her playmates warningly : 
“They ate the apples from the tree ; 
They'd ought to had ’em baked, you see.” 


Rival Attractions—Eben E. Rexford—Detrott Free Press 
“My mother’s got a prettier face 
Than your mother has,” said Ray 
To his little 4-year old cousin Grace, 
In a boy’s most lordly way. 


Little Grace thought fora moment. Then 
To her mother’s defense came she. 
“My mamma can do what your mother can’t,” 
She said triumphantly. 


“TIT don’t believe it,” asserted Ray— 
“ But it’s so,” said Grace with a pout 
Of wrath and defiance. “Don’t you know 
She can take her teeth all out!” 


When Bessie Died—James Whitcomb Riley 


“If from your own the dimpled hand had slipped 
And ne’er would nestle in your palms again, 
If the white feet in the grave had tripped.” 


When Bessie died, 
We braided her brown hair, and tied 


Nursery Song—Ann M, Libby—Good Housekeeping It just as her own little hands 


Pace, pace, pace: 
That’s the way the ladies ride, 
Foot hung down the pony’s side, 
Pace, pace, pace. 
Pacing gently into town 
To buy a bonnet and a gown; 
Pacing up the narrow street, 
Smiling at the folks they meet ; 
That's the way the ladies ride, 
Foot hung down the pony’s side : 
Pace, pace, pace. 


Trot, trot, trot: 
That’s the way the gentlemen ride, 
O’er the horse’s back astride, 
Trot, trot, trot. 
Riding after fox and hound, 
Leaping o’er the meadow’s bound, 
Trotting through the woods in spring, 
Where the little wild birds sing. 
That's the way the gentlemen ride, 
O’er the horse’s back astride ; 
Trot, trot, trot. 


Rock, rock, rock : 
That’s the way the sailors ride, 
Rock and reel from side to side, 
Rock, rock, rock. 


Has fastened back the silken strands 

A thousand times—the crimson bit 

Of ribbon woven into it sd 

That she had worn with childish pride— 

Smoothed down the dainty bow and cried, ,. 
When Bessie died. 


When Bessie died, 

We drew the nursery blinds aside, 

And as the morning in the room 

Burst like a primrose into bloom, 

Her pet canary’s cage we hung 

Where she might hear him when he sung- 

And yet not any note he tried, 

Though she lay listening, folded-eyed! 
When Bessie died. 


When Bessie died— 
We writhed in prayer unsatisfied ; 
We begged of God, and He did smile 
In silence on us all the while; 
And we did see Him through our tears, 
Enfolding that fair form of hers. 
She laughing back against His love 
The kisses we had nothing of, 
And death to us He still denied— 
When Bessie died— 

When Bessie died. 
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AND WISDOM OF CHILDREN 





New York Evening Sun: 

A few weeks ago Bret Harte was visiting a friend who 
lives just outside of London. There are several little 
children in the family, and as Mr. Harte was passing 
through the hall he noticed a quaint little four-year-old 
boy standing alone by the closed nursery door, while 
from within came the sounds of childish laughter. 
“Well, little man,” said Mr. Harte, stopping a mo- 
ment, “what are you doing there all alone?” “I’m 
playing.” “Playing? What are you playing?” “I’m 
playing house, sir,’ was the reply. “ Playing house. 
Why, you can’t play all by yourself. Why don’t you go 
in and play with the other children?” said the poet. “I 
must not do that yet,” said the little fellow, seriously. 
“I’m to be the new baby, and I’m waiting to be born.” 





The Elmira Gazette: 

One of the brightest of Elmira’s little five-year-old girls 
was taught an appropriate verse to repeat in Sunday- 
school last Sunday. She had also recently learned a little 
nursery rhyme which had profoundly impressed her. In 
Sunday-school, when her teacher called upon her to give 
her verse little Miss Five-year-old forgot all about the 
hymn, and electrified the whole infant department by 
rising and solemnly repeating the following: 

The owl and the eel and the warming-pan, 
They went to call on the soapfat man. 

The soapfat man was not within, 

He had gone to ride on a rolling-pin : 

So they all came back by way of the town, 
And turned the meeting-house upside down ! 





The London Telégraph: 

“Go to bed, sir, in the closet there,” said an enraged 
father to a son who had given him just cause of offense ; 
“were it not that these gentlemen are present I would 
give you a sound whipping, but you shall have it before 
breakfast to-morrow, certain.” The little rebel went to his 
crib with a heavy heart, and the enjoyments of the party 
continued until a late hour. Just when the party was 
about to break up the closet door was pulled back and 
the young offender put out his head and asked, “ Father, 
would ye just gie me my liks this night, for I canna go 
to my sleep withouf them? ” 





Merchant Traveler: 

The lawyer was sitting at his desk, absorbed in the 
preparation of a brief. So bent was he on his work 
that he did not hear the door as it was pushed gently 
open, nor see the curly head that was thrust into his 
office. A little sob attracted his notice, and turning he 
saw a face that was streaked with recent tears, and told 
plainly that the little one’s feelings had been hurt. 
“Well, my little one, did you want to see me!” “Are 
you a lawyer?” “Yes. What is it you want?” “I 
want,” and there was a resolute ring in her voice, “I 
want a divorce from my papa and mamma.” 


New York World: 

A lady tells this story of the novelist Thackeray, who 
once visited her house: After having told a lot of de- 
lightful stories, Mr. Thackeray remarked that he must 
leave, he was so terribly hungry. We told him that we 
could give him a really good dinner. “There is noth- 
ing, my dears, you can give me,” he answered with a 
funny sigh, “for I could only eat the chop of a rhinoc- 
eros or a slice from an elephant.” “Yes, I tan,” ex- 





claimed my three-year-old sister. She disappeared into 
a big cupboard and soon emerged with a look of triumph 
on her fat little face, holding in her hands a wooden 
rhinoceros and an elephant from her Noah's Ark. Put- 
ting the two animals on a plate, she handed them with 
great gravity to Mr. Thackeray. The great man laughed 
and rubbed his hands with glee, and then, taking the 
child in his arms, kissed her, remarking, “Ah, little 
rogue, you already know the value of a kiss!” Then 
he asked for a knife and fork, smacked his lips, and pre- 
tended to devour the elephant and rhinoceros. 


The Yankee Blade: iy 

Bill Nye tells a story of Dan Payne’s little boy at In- 
dianapolis. He had just learned the Lord’s Prayer in 
German, and suggested to his father that the following 
evening he proposed to offer up his new German prayer 
when he went to bed, in order to surprise his mother. 
He added that of course God could understand German, 
even our common-school German, without any trouble. 
“Yes,” said his father; “but I think it would sound a 
little sacrilegious, and God might not like it in that 
spirit.” “No; but you don't understand it, papa,” said 
the young man. “I want to do so, to ’stonish mamma, 
you know. You see, papa, the joke ain’t on God at all; 
it’s on mamma.” 


Philadelphia Times: 

A four-year-old miss lately created a good deal of 
consternation, not unmixed with amusement, in a small 
social circle. She had been on a visit to her grand- 
father, and while there was in the habit of playing with 
him as he lay, half asleep, on the sofa. One day, as 
her chubby fingers glided caressingly over the old gen- 
tleman’s scant locks, he murmured drowsily, in reply to 
some infantile remark: “ Yes, I’m your old bald-headed 
grandfather.” One evening not long afterwards, a 
young-old bachelor was making a call on the family, 
towards a certain member of which, only eighteen and 
decidedly pretty, he inclined with very tender feelings. 
Into the pleasant circle where the bachelor sat flashing 
bright nothings of society talk, entered the four-year-old. 
Unseen by the gentleman she sauntered around the 
room inspecting him, and gazed with especial interest 
on his polished scalp, which gleamed in the light of the 
chandelier. Suddenly, with a burst of ingenuous socia- 
bility, she threw herself at his knees and exclaimed: 
“Whose poor old bald-headed grandfather are you?” 








New York Evening Sun: 

Chauncey Mitchell Depew sat in his library one after- 
noon last week, talking to a delegation of railroad men 
who had called upon him, when they heard a terrible 
clatter on the piazza. The noise increased. The chil- 
dren’s voices drowned the silvery, rippling, conversational 
tones of Chauncey. The guests first smiled then 
frowned. Mr. Depew was pleased with their smiles, but 
annoyed at their frowns. So he arose and said: “I will 
make an investigation. This noise must stop.” Mr. 
Depew went outside, and to his surprise found his coach- 
man’s children raising old Nick. They paid but little 
attention to him, however, and his presence did not les- 
sen their clatter. Growing impatient, he said: “Chil- 
dren, do you know who I am?” “Qh! yes, we do,” 
said a little five-year-old to the great railroad man. 
“You're the man that rides in my papa’s carriage.” 
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The Chinese Wall—F. G. Carpenter—New York World 

I have just returned from a trip to the Chinese wall, 
and I have seen enough to say that there is no doubt of 
its existence and its greatness. Built 1,700 years before 
America was discovered, when our ancestors, half-naked 
and altogether savage, wandered throughout France, Ger- 
many and England; when Rome was in the height of her 
republican form of government, and when the Roman 
Empire had not yet begun to be, these massive* towers 
still crown the parapets and the 1,600 miles of wall still 
stand. It is a two-days’ ride by donkey from Peking, 
and one goes through the northern edge of the great 
plain of China and meets it in the great chain of moun- 
tains which separates China from Mongolia and Man- 
churia. Manchuria and Mongolia lie directly north of 
China. They are both subject to and are governed by 
China, and they equal in size about one-half the whole 
territory of the United States. Above them lies Siberia, 
and south of their western edge are Thibet and Ili, which 
are also Chinese countries as to government. All are 
sparsely settled, and Mongolia has less than two people 
to the square mile, while its whole population is not 
greater than the city of New York. Manchuria has 
twelve millions of people, but both countries are far 
more savage than the Chinese, and the Mongolians live 
largely in tents. The trade of all these people, however, 
comes north from Peking and passes over the mountains 
and though the great wall at the gate which I visited. 
The wall was built originally to keep them out, but they 
have swarmed through in hordes again and again, and 
it is a Manchurian emperor that now sits upon the 
Chinese throne. What a wonderful structure it is! It 
would extend more than half-way across America and it 
must have consumed years in building it. As I stood 
upon its ramparts I could see it climbing the mountains 
and going down the valleys as far as my eyes could 
reach. It did not diminish in strength nor size at the 
various points I visited, and its masonry would have 
been good work for the American builders of to-day. 
It is about twenty-five feet high and at the top it is 
so wide that two carriages could drive abreast along 
it and the hubs of one would not touch those of the 
other. Its exterior walls are of blue brick of such a 
size that they look like massive stones, and these are 
filled in with earth and paved with brick at the top. The 
grass and the moss have now grown over the top of this 
great wall. No archers now guard it, and it stands amid 
the snowy mountains a monument of the almond-eyed 
men who thus, two thousand years ago, sought to protect 
their homes and those of their descendants for all time 
to come. No one can stand upon the ramparts of this 
structure and not be impressed with the greatness of the 
Chinese nation. It is a greater monument than the 
pyramids of Egypt, built by selfish kings for royal tombs, 
and its purpose was nobler. It is a monument also of 
the great truth that while man dies, his work remains, 
and that the lives bottled up here twenty centuries ago 
exist to-day, as does the hand that carved the Venus de’ 
Medici, the pen that wrote Shakespeare and the AEneid, 
and in a humbler though no less effective way, the muscle 
that dug out the marble from the mines, of which the 
builders and architects constructed the mighty Cathedral 
of Milan. This wall is right in the mountains. There 
are no villages to speak of near it, and the surround- 


ings are the picture of desolation. The road to it, 
once a paved highway, is now a mountain path filled 
with boulders and puddles, and it is impossible to get 
through with anything else than mule-litters, camels or 
donkeys; pedestrian travel being extremely dangerous. 
A“ Women's Hunt” in Bengal—London Times 

At the last meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, of 
Bengal, a description was given of a peculiar custom 
among the aboriginal tribes of Ranchi, a group of ham- 
lets in Chota Nagpore. It is known as the Era Sendra, 
or women’s hunt. On the present occasion the object 
was to expel the cholera demon, and it is usual when any 
great calamity overtakes the land for the women to dress 
themselves up in men’s clothes, arm themselves, and go 
out to hunt, not in the jungles, but in the nearest villages 
east of them. They chase pigs and fowls, and every- 
thing they kill is theirs. They also levy blackmail from 
the heads of the villages for the purchase of liquor. 
The villagers cannot prevent the slaughter of their 
animals, but the headmen generally compromise matters 
by giving the huntresses a pig and paying a small sum. 
Toward evenirg the hunting party retires to a neighbor- 
ing stream, where they cook and eat the meat and drink 
the liquor. They eat nothing after this meal, but bathe 
and return home. Men are not allowed to accompany 
them on such occasions, and they conduct themselves for 
the time being in a very masterful and masculine manner. 
They are decked out in coats and all the finery they 
can borrow from their husbands and sweethearts, and 
they flourish their spears, axes, and sticks, beat their iron 
drums, shout, sing hunting songs, and dance just as the 
men do. The ceremony begins in the west, and each 
village that has been visited goes out on a similar excur 
sion ‘to its neighbors, but always to the east. By this 
means it is supposed that the evil spirit is safely conducted 
out of the district without offending its dignity. One 
village near Ranchi is an exception. It is called Maha- 
daiva, or devoted to Mahadev, and there the Amazons 
are not allowed to enter, as it is supposed to be under 
the special protection of its patron saint. If cholera 
appears there, it is because the Mahadev is offended, 
and he must be propitiated before it @an disappear. 

Vist to the Sultan—Specially Translated—Paris Figaro 

Having learned how difficult a thing it was to obtain 
an interview with Abdul-Hamid II., I felt a mighty long- 
ing for the forbidden fruit, and, eventually, I enjoyed it, 
through the assistance of Mikael-Effendi, the Secretary to 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs. He called for me, at 
my hotel, in his carriage, and the vehicle took its tortuous 
way, first through the grand street of Pera, then into 
break-neck roads around and about immense barracks, 
until, at last, it gained the heights of Orta-Keni, and, 
after quite a long and perilous voyage, we found ourselves 
before the palace. Yildiz-Kiosk (Palace of the Star), 
the actual residence of the Sultan, is an isolated retreat 
where the disturbances of the outer world can scarcely 
penetrate, and whose inward disturbances rarely and 
inexactly reach the ears of the outer world. The carriage 
stopped in a narrow garden, where we remained, under 
strict surveillance of the sentinels, while our names were 
announced to the Chamberlain of the service. To the 
right, to the left, before and behind us, trotted senti- 
nels, soldiers, servants, workmen (for they are forever 
adding to the Kiosk and it threatens to become a small 
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city in itself) in one continual stream, but none entered 
the doors of the palace and I saw no one go out. After 
a very few moments we were admitted and passed up a 
long, steep staircase of oak, with a balustrade of crystal, 
then through narrow galleries, between thick walls, mak- 
ing a veritable excursion down suites of rooms, all fur- 
nished in the European style, and, finally, coming to a halt 
in a saloon, where we were served by a negro with coffee 
and cigarettes, while we awaited the good pleasure of the 
Chamberlain. From some room very near us I heard 
the voice of a man in dreary, drawling monotone, and 
Mikael-Effendi informed me that each Friday, in the 
Kiosk, are sung the praises of departed Sultans. But 
for this monotonous chant, silence reigned in The Palace 
of the Star. It seemed to mea million servants, or 
officers of the Kiosk, passed and repassed through the 
rooms while we waited, but they exchanged no words, 
only an occasional sign, and their steps were noiseless. 
A veil of mystery seemed to envelop our surroundings, 
and I was distinctly conscious of a sense of oppression. 
In the heavy atmosphere about me rose visions of Grand 
Viziers, dead and gone—powerful, terrible—passing 
through these thick-walled corridors, their sweeping 
mantles of gorgeous brocade, their infamous snares. 
But instead, there came toward us a courteous gentle- 
man of the Nineteenth Century accompanied by his 
Chamberlain, both men dressed alike in long black 
redingotes, with scarce a shade of difference beyond the 
shirt collar worn by the Sultan and dispensed with by his 
Chamberlain. A small man, less than medium height, 
but well made and with the dark hair and eyes of his race, 
a pointed Van Dyck beard of raven blackness—this is 
Abdul-Hamid, Sultan of Turkey. The man’s gaze is 
something remarkable, at once soft and keen, and while 
utterly frank amd straightforward, yet expresses both 
doubt and suspicion of what it may find in another’s. 
Looking into these questioning eyes, I realized that this 
monarch, even in his own palace, does not feel secure. 
It may be that he suspects no one, but he is a man who 
doubts all the world. At the same time, he is really 
loved by his people, to whom a Sultan who can spare 
many hours from his harem to devote to the affairs of 
his country is an unceasing source of surprise. Abdul- 
Hamid has cast off the precedent and example of the 
monarchs of his race, and works as hard and faithfully as 
any of his Ministers, of whom he demands strict accounts, 
and who come to no serious decisions without his order. 
He is very affable, and received us with the utmest cor- 
diality. I could not pass for a Turk nor he for a French- 
man, and our conversation was not as brisk as I should 
have liked it tobe. We received every possible courtesy, 
however, and although difficult enough of accomplish- 
ment, I found an interview with the Sultan to be very 
nearly as common-place in reality as the meeting with 
any other gentleman. Through the interminable suites 
and narrow corridors again, down the steep staircase, 
out through the ranks of soldiers and servants, into 
our carriage and across the Orta-Keni, and this time with 
our faces turned from the Sultan’s Palace of The Star. 
Curiosities of Exploration—Tle New York Sun 

The ten or twelve explorers who have done most to 
prove that the Congo basin, until recently almost un- 
known, is the second greatest river system in the world, 
have of course discovered many things of surpassing 
interest to the student of geography and its kindred 
sciences. It is intended here to speak, not of the great 
discoveries of sensational importance, but. of interest- 
ing facts which have attracted less attention. About 
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450 miles above the mouth of the river the Congo 
widens into an almost sea-like expanse, and for more 
than a hundred miles up stream it is from five to twenty 
miles in width. It is a curious fact that though many of 
the Congo tribes travel far from home, the natives along 
one bank of the widened stream had hardly a particle of 
information about the dwellers on the other shore when 
the whites first met them. The great river was a barrier 
that news rarely crossed, separating the tribes almost as 
completely as though an ocean stretched between them. 
Here hundreds of lovely islands so impede the view that 
travellers skirting one bank cannot see the other for more 
than one hundred miles. Of course the river is very 
shallow except in the channels, which are not yet well 
known. and steamers often run aground. It has occurred 
that steamers have passed in broad daylight without 
knowing of each other’s proximity. Many natives are 
eager to learn the results of exploring expeditions. 
When the more intelligent chiefs understand that the 
whites are spying out the land, they are anxious to learn 
whether the new facts can be utilized to their own advan- 
tage. Thus, when Grenfell returned to the Congo from 
his 260-mile trip up the Lulongo, the big Chief Ibengo 
and his head men were as inquisitive as an American in- 
terviewer. They wished to know how far the Lulongo 
could be ascended in canoes, whether the natives were 
numerous and friendly, whether they had ivory and slaves 
to sell, and soon. Here, as in other parts of the Congo 
basin, the discoveries of the whites have largely stimu- 
lated the inland trade of the natives. They now send 
canoe trading parties far up tributaries where they did 
not venture before the whites pioneered the way. Nat- 
ive geographical information has been rarely serviceable 
to the whites. Coquilhat says that before a native an- 
swers a geographical question he makes up his mind what 
answer is desired or expected and replies accordingly. 
Von Francois found on some of the southern tributaries 
that information given in one village was contradicted 
in the next. If we happened to be on a Congo steam- 
boat, which, rounding a sharp bend, came suddenly into 
view of scores of people who had never heard of a steam- 
boat or a white man, we would probably regard the ac- 
tions of that astounded crowd as among the strangest 
spectacles we ever saw. Explorers say that every mode 
of expressing astonishment is shown on such occasions, 
and that actors would find among these awe-stricken 
blacks a rare chance to study facial expression. Many 
stand and stare, with eyes bursting from their sockets, 
and with wide-open mouths, which they presently cover 
with their hands, a common mode of expressing un- 
bounded astonishment. Others stand a long time mo- 
tionless, as though riveted to the spot. Still others are 
seized with the wildest panic, and bound away into the 
forest as though bewitched. One day Grenfell on his 
little steamer suddenly came upon about fifty women, 
who were fishing along the shore of an island. With a 
wild shriek all plunged into the water and swam with 
frantic strokes to the mainland, where they disappeared 
in the underbush. On another occasion a woman who 
suddenly saw the strange apparition fell to the ground in 
a fit. Dr. Wolf and Lieut. Von Francois have written 
most graphic accounts of the remarkable effects upon 
the natives of their first sight of a puffing steamboat. 
Queer Customs in Thibet-—The London Globe 
Polyandry is that species of polygamy in which the wife 
has more husbands than one, and it prevails wherever 
the Thibetan language is spoken, even in districts on 
the Indian side of the mountains. Polyandry is found 
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in many other places, such as the interior of Ceylon, 
among the Todas and Nairs of Southern India, the Iro- 
quois, and aboriginal Tasmanians; but Thibetan polyan- 
dry has the peculiarity that the husbands are all brothers, 
or, at the least, very nearly related, so that the woman 
becomes the wife of a whole family. It does not appear 
to be in any way connected with the Thibetan religion, 
but to owe its existence to the poverty of the country and 
the desire to limit the population. It is practiced by all 
classes of the population, rich and poor, and is only super- 
seded by polygamy, or multiplicity of wives, where the 
people have been much in contact with Hindoos or 
Mohammedans. Turner, the second of Warren Hast- 
ings’ envoys to Thibet, says that the number of husbands 
is not restricted or defined. At Teshu Lumbo, the resi- 
dence of the Teshu Lama, he has known a family of five 
brothers living happily with one wife, and he thinks this 
probably is the practical limit. The children are re- 
garded as scions of the house, rather than of any indivi- 
dual member of it; all the husbands are treated as the 
fathers of the children, and there is no noticeable differ- 
ence in the relations of a child to the different fathers. 
The surplus women left by the system are provided for 
in the Lama nunneries, where they learn to read and 
copy the Thibetan scriptures and to engage in religious 
services. The choice of a wife for the family is the right 
of the elder brother, and the contract he makes involves 
marriage contracts with all the other brothers. The sys- 
tem is said to have existed in Thibet since prehistoric 
times, so that its origin is lost in antiquity. It has been 
suggested that it arose in a state of society where men 
were forced to be away from home, and where the 
duty of protecting the family would fall on the brothers 
in turn. The notable benefit is that it restricts popu- 
lation in regions where emigration is difficult and where 
the means of subsistence cannot be easily increased. 
Central American Rubber Hunters—Philadelphia Record 
The Yularoes, or rubber hunters, of Costa Rica are 
the most irresponsible and ignorant of creatures, whose 
first object, when out on an expedition, is to secure as 
much caoutchouc as possible, and next to damage the 
prospects of other Yularoes, regardless of the future. A 
thrifty tree at its first cutting ought to yield not less than 
50 pounds of rubber; but the hunters of to-day find few 
so profitable, unless they penetrate far into the virgin 
forests, and are fortunate enough to discover an entirely 
new district. In the sections already worked most of 
the trees have been tapped several times, and many of 
them were spoiled at the outset by having been cut too 
young, because their greedy discoverer feared that if the 
prize were left to attain perfection another might secure 
it. Were the matter regulated by judicious laws, so that 
only mature trees might be tapped, and those not to an 
extent to cause death, the production of caoutchouc 
would soon be a source of wealth to the republic. The 
Costa Rican government begins to be alive to this fact, 
and has recently offered extensive grants of land to 
any who will devote themselves to the culture of rubber 
trees. Among the inhabitants of Central America the 
Yularoes form a distinct class, by all odds the lowest in 
the country, unless it may be the Caribs of Guatemala, 
or the pearl divers of the western coast. They are 
mostly half-breeds or negroes, for white men seldom 
engage in it, though the business might be made ex- 
tremely profitable. A Yularo can be distinguished at a 
glance from natives of other “ professions,” as easily as 
a cowboy in genteel society, or a miller fresh from his 
mill, not only by his general air of dare-devil don’t-care- 
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itiveness, but by the thick coating of caoutchouc that 
covers his clothing from head to foot. This extra coat- 
ing accumulates gradually by contact with the rubber 
trees, without intention on the part of the wearer, and 
in time renders his garments absolutely waterproof and 
almost indestructible. The hunters are fitted out by the 
shrewd traders of Parismina, much as American miners 
used to be supplied with “grub stake” in their search 
for precious metals. Each Yularo is provided with a 
gun, a quantity of ammunition, a boat and a sufficient 
supply of salt, flour and pork to sustain him from two to 
six months. All this is charged to his account at the 
highest market price, and in return he stipulates to sell to 
this same accommodating dealer, at some fixed sum per 
pound, all the caoutchouc he may collect during his trip. 
A journey to the woods may occupy weeks or months, 
according to the will of the Yularo; after which he 
returns to the village, not to leave it again till the last 
cent is spent which he has earned or can beg, steal or 
borrow, and all the credit exhausted that he can obtain 
by promises upon the next expedition. It is not strange, 
however, that they are reluctant to return to such 
dangerous exiles, for under every leaf of the tropical 
forest some venomous creature is lurking, and eternal 
vigilance is the price of safety. The hunter’s life is 
little above that of the wild beasts, whose howls make 
night hideous around him, and he is constantly exposed 
to a thousand perils, seen and unseen. Not only are 
there hungry jaguars and pumas, wild boars and other 
powerful animals, but, more to be dreaded, are the deadly 
reptiles, some of them nolongerthan your hand. There 
are tiny lizards, the exact color of the leaves under 
which they hide, whose bite is fatal; innumerable bugs, 
beetles and insects, many of them more dangerous than 
the rattler of our northern wilds, which at Jeast gives some 
warning of his intention to strike, while, even more to be 
feared than the monstrous crocodiles of the lagoons and 
the enormous serpents of hugging proclivities, are the 
fevers that nightly stalk abroad with the noxious vapor 
of the terra caliente. Aside from the scant rations he 
brings, the Yularo’s food consists mainly of wild hogs, or 
such other animals as he may be able to kill, eked out by 
tortillas, and, as an occasional luxury, a dish of red beans 
stewed in fat. Monkeys are considered the choicest of 
morceaux, particularly the large red species, which are 
as highly relished by the hunters as are raccoons by 
southern darkeys, or Thanksgiving turkeys by New Eng- 
landers The Yularo has no other implement than a 
short rope of cactus fibre, of his own twisting., and a 
huge machete—the latter a rude sort of sword or knife 
which every Central American who is engaged in any 
out-of-door occupation carries upon all occasions. The 
hunter ties one end of the rope around his waist, throws 
the other over the lower branches and scrambles up the 
tree, machete in hand. Having reached a convenient 
limb he secures himself by means of the rope and pro- 
ceeds to make an incision in the tree, from which—grad- 
ually letting himself downward—he cuts a deep channel 
through the thick bark, around the trunk to the ground. 
In most cases the careless fellow cuts much deeper than 
is necessary, thereby ruining the future usefulness of the 
tree; for if a pen-knife, or even a pin, be thrust into a 
thrifty young tree the “ milk” spurts out in copious flow. 
The yellowish-white juice resembles good, rich cream 
more nearly than anything else. If the tree is fully grown 
and has never before been tapped, the sap will flow from 
the incision in streams, and, running down the channel, 
is received into a pit dug at the roots. The fluid is gen- 
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erally coagulated with the sap of a wild vine somewhat 
resembling the grape, which overgrows all these tangled 
forests, and acts the part of rennet to cheese curd, or 
“mother” pulque to maguey juice, for after its addition 
the milk is hardened into solid cakes of India rubber. 
The Mexican Peon—San Francisco Examiner 
“Among the most curious people of this continent,” 
remarked John Olendroff to a knot of three or four 
friends at the’ Occidental hotel, “are the native peons of 
Mexico, and when you look at the female portion of that 
unaccountable race you get a curious representation that 
makes you pause with wonder. Living on the borders 
of Arizona and Mexico, as I have for nine years past, I 
have had a good opportunity to see many things that 
most transient people would pass by unnoticed. The 
longer I stay the more I am impressed with the unac- 
countable ways of the descendants of the Aztecs. The 
society ‘lady’ of the peons, if I may speak of her as such, 
has a way of doing up her back hair that I have never 
seen duplicated anywhere. It is no less than to put a 
great clay crown on the top of her cranium, in which the 
hair is matted, like pigs’ bristles in plaster. This crown 
reaches up say eight or nine inches and looks like a great 
plaster cone. It serves a double purpose. Not only is 
it worn at evening parties, but throughout the day. In- 
deed, the primary object of the mud cone was to preserve 
the head from the intense heat of the southern sun. 
Now, however, it is worn at evening balls, and no ‘lady’ 
thinks herself recherché and. in positively good form un- 
less she has hernovel crown on. The hair is matted and 
twisted and coiled all around in it, and it may be de- 
pended on that it cannot come loose and come tumbling 
down and cause her any embarrassment in company. 
The longer a cone is worn the harder it gets, and when 
it has reached the age of a month, say, it is as hard asa 
brickbat, and would have to be smashed to pieces with a 
sledge if there were no other way discovered. This, how- 
ever, happily is the case. The old Aztecs invented, and 
the secret has been perpetuated in the race, a peculiar 
solution compounded from wild plants which knocks the 
plaster topknot to smithereens. It takes some time to 
do it, however, usually from five to six hours, and during 
this time the lovely Aztec maiden or matron must soak 
her head in a big jar of this solution. It is the proper 
thing for the women to change these cones at least once 
amonth. After that the whitish soil of which it is com- 
posed changes to a dull yellow and the wearer loses caste. 
And there is caste among the peons as much as there 
is among any other classes of people. These native 
women are fond of necklaces, and you will often see them 
going about with nothing on except a necklace and a 
mud crown. Others again will have very slight raiment. 
The men do not wear mud crowns, but they are often 
as limited in their attire as the feminine sex. Their habits 
are extremely simple in the main, though in some other 
respects they go off on wild tangents. During a larger 
part of the year you will see, if you will journey through 
this region, hammocks slung from all the trees at night 
time. Indeed, if you were to be out of a moonlight night, 
and it was your first experience, you would think the 
palm and pine trees were bearing singular fruit. The 
natives are all in these hammocks. They are there to 
escape the tarantulas, centipedes and Mexican scorpions, 
which are out on the rampage. Let one of these things 
get into your blankets and he will never be easy until he 
gets a nip at the occupant. This is why the natives will 
never sleep on the ground. Besides, it is cooler and 
more comfortable in the trees. The peon, when he 
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rises in the morning, makes a queer obeisance to the 
east. He is saluting the morning sun, and does it by 
first bowing until he has his body at right angles to his 
legs and horizontal to the earth. In this position he 
pauses devoutly for perhaps a quarter of a minute, and 
then, raising his body to its proper position, he abruptly 
thrusts his right leg, and then his left, forward. Another 
polite bow to Aurora, delivered by an inclination of the 
head alone, and the business is done. This salutation 
is supposed to win him favor with the reigning forces of 
the heavens and make him ‘solid’ for the day. The 
women never go through this morning performance. 
They leave all such things to the men. The children of 
both sexes quickly catch up the ways of their elders, and 
thus grow up perpetuating all the customs of the race.” 
The Birth of a Volcano—“Capitals of Spanish America” 
Yzalco, in the little republic of San Salvador, is in 
many respects the most remarkable volcano on earth; 
first, because its discharges have continued so long and 
with such great regularity; again, because the tumult in 
the earth’s bowels is always to be heard, as the rumblings 
and explosions are constant, being audible for a hun- 
dred miles, and sounding like the noise which Rip Van 
Winkle heard when he awakened from his sleep in the 
Catskills; and, finally, it is the only volcano that has 
originated on this continent since the discovery by 
Columbus. It arose suddenly from the plain in the 
spring of 1770, in the midst of what had been for nearly 
a hundred years the profitable estate of Sefior Don Bal- 
thazar Erazo, who was absent from the country at the 
time, and was greatly amazed upon his return to dis- 
cover that his magnificent coffee and indigo plantation 
had, without his knowledge or consent, been exchanged 
for a first-class volcano. In December, 1769, the peons 
on the hacienda were alarmed by terrific rumblings 
under the ground, constant tremblings of the earth, and 
frequent earthquakes, which did not extend over the 
country, as usual, but seemed to be confined to that 
particular locality. They left the place in terror when 
the tremblings and noises continued, and, returning a 
week or two after, found that all the buildings had been 
shaken down, trees uprooted, and large craters opened in 
the fields which had been level earth before. From 
these craters smoke and steam issued, and occasionally 
flames were seen to come out of the ground. Some 
brave vaqueros, or herdsmen, remained near by to watch 
developments, and on the 23d of February, 1770, they 
were entertained by a spectacle that no other men have 
been permitted to witness; for about ten o’clock on the 
morning of that day the grand upheaval took place, and 
it seemed to them, as they fled in terror, that the whole 
universe was being turned upside down. First, there 
wa a series of terrible explosions, which lifted the crust 
of the earth several hundred feet, and out of the cracks 
issued flames and lava and immense volumes of smoke. 
An hour or two afterward there was another and a 
grander convulsion, which shook and startled the country 
for a hundred miles around. Rocks weighing thousands 
of tons were hurled into the air, and fell several leagues 
distant. The surface of the earth was elevated about 
3000 feet, and the internal recesses were purged of 
masses of lava and blistered stone, which fell in a heap 
around the hole from which they issued. These dis- 
charges continued for several days at irregular intervals, 
accompanied by loud explosions and earthquakes, which 
did much damage throughout the entire republic; the 
disturbance was perceptible in Nicaragua and Honduras. 
In this manner was a volcano born, and it has proved to 
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be a healthful and vigorous child. In less than two 
months from a level field rose a mountain more than 
4000 feet high, and the constant discharges from the 
crater which opened then have accumulated round its 
edges until its elevation has increased 2000 feet more. 
Unfortunately the growth of the monster has not been 
scientifically observed or accurately measured; but the 
cone of lava and ashes, which is now 2500 feet from the 
foundation of the earth upon which it rests, is constantly 
growing by the incessant discharges of volcanic matter. 
A Hunting Lodge in Norway—The Fortnightly Review 
It is a small hut built of immense rough logs, roofed 
with turf and divided into two partitions; the door of 
one is secured by a huge padlock, the key whereof is in 
my pocket. Let me ask the reader to step in and take 
a seat. He can have the choice of several—the top of 
a store chest, a simple block cut from the trunk of a 
pine tree, a rather complicated stool with five legs, fash- 
ioned out of birch, or a broad bench, black and polished 
with age, not to mention the capacious bunker filled with 
hay, which extends along the left-hand wall and furnishes 
two beds accessible at any point by a continuous timber 
step. For the matter of that, there is also the step it- 
self, low but convenient. I can offer immediate refresh- 
ment, for in the other half of the hut, which serves as 
larder, washhouse, wardrobe, lumber room, and cellar, 
lies a case of Norwegian beer and a supply of whiskey. 
Water is always on tap at the neighboring brook, pure 
and cold. The apartment we are in is about 16 feet 
square, the ceiling of beams and rafters black as ebony, 
the flooring of tolerably hard but rather uneven earth; 
we propose to have it boarded, but the difficulty lies in 
the transport of planks. A round table of simplest make 
is rooted like a mushroom in this earth, and completes 
the furniture. There are indeed shelves whereon are 
congregated a great variety of articles all strictly useful, 
including japanned crockery and a set of cooking 
utensils. The fireplace is in the right-hand corner near 
the door, and is really a masterpiece; it has a raised 
hearth ample in size, and of solid stone, and a square 
funnel-shaped flue supported by a pillar at the angle. 
The chimney will admit a man; at least, once when I had 
forgotten the key Nils descended through it and un- 
clinched the staple which held the padlock. I did not 
try it myself, because, as Nils said, they had stupidly 
made the chimney too small. After hanging up the 
game and fetching a can of water from the brook, the 
next thing is to make preparations for dinner. The fire 
is lighted, there being plenty of birch bark and chopped 
wood at hand; the preserved soup has to be opened, the 
potatoes have to be peeled, the meat and onions cut, the 
ingredients mixed with a judicious use of condiments, and 
the stewis set on. The game-bag produces a napkin full 
of cold pancakes, and are there not in the store-chest 
marmalade and jam and tinned fruits galore. While the 
meal is cooking I open the case of camp bedding, spread 
on the soft dry hay of the bunker my double blanket- 
bag, throw the buffalo robe over all, and my couch is pre- 
pared also. Later, when Belle and I have satisfied our 
hunger—she has her mash of warm meal and scraps and 
coils up with many a grunt of satisfaction in her hay nest 
under the bunker—I go out and smoke a pipe in the 
silence of the calm starlit night. There is a mysterious 
solemnity about the forest at such an hour; the stillness 
is intense, almost oppressive, and the peaks of the tall 
pine trees stand out like black phantoms above the im- 
penetrable gloom below, while by contrast the interior of 
the rude hut seems doubly comfortable when I have 
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finally barred the door, made the fire blaze and crackle 
cheerily, and, snug beneath the buffalo robe, am finishing 
the last whiffs of my pipe and the remainder of my grog. 
A Big Farm in Dakota—The Milling World 

The big Grandin wheat farm in Dakota comprises 
about 40,000 acres, of which 13,000 are under cultivation, 
11,000 acres being sown to wheat. There are used on the 
farm forty-five gang plows, two plows in gang, each cut- 
ting fourteen to fifteen inches. There are forty-five gang 
harrows. These are six feet square, but are arranged to- 
gether side by side to work twenty-four feet wide. One 
long evener draws the four with a pair of mules near each 
end. One man drives both teams. The advantage of 
this system is worthy of notice by other farmers. It 
reduces the number of men usually required by one-half. 
There are forty-four broadcast sowers, sowing eight feet 
each, but two of these are attached end to end with a 
span of mules before each, and one man drives both 
spans, another saving of half the man force There are 
sixty-five self-binding harvesters employed on the place. 
Modern improvements have so perfected these that only 
one expert is required for the whole, especially since the 
experienced workmen on the: machine are kept from year 
to year, and they are able co attend to any little repairs. 
The harvesters are drawn by three mules, and one and 
one-half to two men are required to shock the bundles 
from each machine. The threshers, of which there are 
Six, are quite extensive affairs compared with those of 
former times or with those of the flails or the animals on 
the threshing floor of our boyhood. Each one of these 
machines, driven by steam power, threshes out from 1900 
to 2000 bushels a day. They are set down in the centre 
of a hundred acres of shocks, and when those are threshed 
are moved to the centre of another hundred acres. 
The working force on a single thresher forms quite a 
little army. Thus, there is, first, the general superintend- 
ent, eight bundle teams to haul the shocks, with eight 
drivers and eight other men, part in the field and part at 
the machine, as pitchers and unloaders. At the machine 
two men are required simply to cut the band. There are 
three feeders—two at work and an alternate. Then 
there are the engineer, the fireman, the waterman, the 
“straw bucker,” who with two mules and a pole removes 
the straw accumulating before the machine, a barn man 
to care for the animals and the cook and his assistant. 
The wheat is received into wooden tanks holding 100 
bushels each, and four men with four wagons drawn by 
four mules each, one tank wagon at the machine and 
three on the road, take the wheat direct to the elevators. 

The Yezidees—L. E. Browski—Popular Science Monthly. 

The Yezidees will not serve in the Turkish army, be- 
cause their religion forbids them to mingle with the hated 
Mussulmans, but escape by paying a good round com- 
mutation fee yearly. The people are at the lowest stage 
of civilization, with no hope of rising so long as Sheik 
Adi’s rules are in force. Under the influence of their 
conditions and of the prejudices of their neighbors 
against them, they have become a sinister, malicious, 
treacherous people. The rite of hospitality, so sacred 
among the Bedouins, is unknown among them. No one 
can feel safe among them. They attach no value to 
human life. To these ordinary dangers are added those 
arising from the embarrassing etiquette of conversa- 
tional intercourse with them; forif any one inadvertently 
lets escape the word devil, Satan, or anything sounding 
like it, he commits a mortal offense; and to cut off his 
head is a God-pleasing act, and a sacred duty, the fulfill- 
ment of which will insure him a place in paradise. 
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CURIOSITIES OF VERSE—QUAINT AND SINGULAR 





The Ten Travellers—Pittsburgh Bulletin 
Ten weary, footsore travellers, 
All in a woeful plight, 
Sought shelter at a wayside inn 
One dark and stormy night. 
“ Nine rooms, no more,” the landlord said, 
“ Have I to offer you. 
To each of eight a single bed, 
But the ninth must serve for two.” 
A din arose. The troubled host 
Could only scratch his head, 
For of those tired men no two 
Would occupy one bed. 
The puzzled host was soon at ease— 
He was a clever man— 
And so to please his guests devised 
This most ingenious plan :— 
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In room marked A two men were placed, 
The third was lodged in B, 

The fourth to C was then assigned, 
The fifth retired to D. . 

In E the sixth he tucked away, 
In F the seventh man, 

The eighth and ninth in G and H, 
And then to A he ran, 

Wherein the host, as I have said, ~ 
Had laid two travelers by; 

Then taking one—the tenth and last— 
He lodged him safe in I. 

Nine single rooms—a room for each— 
Were made to serve for ten ; 

And this it is that puzzles me 
And many wiser men. 


Chinese Tea Song—London Punch 

Ohc ometo th ete asho pwit hme, 
Andb uya po undo f thebe st, 

’T wilpr oveam ostex cellentt ea, 
Itsq ua lit yal Iwi Ila tte st, 

’Tiso nlyf oursh illi ngs apo und, 
Soc omet othe teama rtan dtry, 

Nob etterc anel sewh erebefou nd, 
Ort hata nyoth er needb uy. 


Father Abby's Will—Querites 
This queer rhyme first appeared more than fifty years ago: 
To my dear wife, my joy, my life, 
I freely now do give her, 
My whole estate, with all my plate, 
Being just about to leave her 
A tub of soap, an old tar rope, 
A frying pan and kettle, 
An ashen pail, a threshing flail, 
An iron wedge and beetle ; 
Two painted chairs, nine warden pears, 
A large old dripping platter 
A bed of hay on which I lay, 
An old sauce-pan for butter, 
A little mug, a two quart jug, 
A bottle of old brandy, 
A looking-glass to see her face, 
She'll find it very handy ; 
A musket true, as ever flew, 
A pound of shot and bullet, 
A leather sash, my calabash, 
My powder horn and wallet, 
An old sword blade, a garden spade, 
A hoe, a rake and ladder, 
A wooden can, an old bed pan. 
A clyster pipe and bladder, 








A greasy hat, my old pet cat, 
A yard and a half of linen, 

A pot of grease, a woolen fleece, 
In order of her spinning, 

A small tooth comb, an ashen broom, 
A candlestick and hatchet, 

A coverlid striped down with red, 
A bag of rags to match it, 

A ragged mat, a tub of fat, 
A book put out by Bunyan, 

Another book, by Robin Rook, 
A skein or two of spun yarn, 

An old black muff, some garden stuff, 
A quantity of burrage, 

Some devil’s weed, and burdock seed, 
To season well her porridge ; 

A chopping dish, with one salt fish, 
If I am not mistaken, 

A leg of pork, a broken fork, 
And half a flitch of bacon, 

A spinning wheel, one peck of meal, 
A knife without a handle, 

A nasty lamp, two quarts of samp, 
And half a tallow candle, 

My pouch and pipes, two oxen’s tripes, 
An ashen dish well carved, 

My little dog, a spotted hog, 
With two young pigs just starved, 

This is my store, I have no more, 
I freely now do give it, 

As years are spun, my days are done, 
And so I think I'll leave it. 


?—C. E. Backus—Christian at Work 


Mamma, is 
the sky a curtain 
hiding heaven from our 
sight; are the moon and sun but 
windows made to give the angels light? 

Are the stars bright flashing diamonds 
shining from God’s hand als r, and the 
clouds but veils of vapor dropped from heaven 
floating there? If the sun’s a window, 
mamma, don’t the angels through it 
peep, ere it kisses earth at even, 
watching o’er us while we sleep ? 
Is the rainbow just a ribbon, gird- 
ing heaven and earth about, or 

a railing made of roses so the 


angels won't fall out? Is the 
sighing in the treetops songs 
of praise some angel sings, 


and the snowy 
flakes of winter 
feathers falling 
from their wings ? 
Are the dewdrops 
brightly shining 
in the early morn- 
ing hours, kiss- 
spots left by 
elves and fair 
ies, where they 
slept among 
the flowers? 
Is the light- 
ning rockets 
flying when the 
Prince of Glory 
comes, 


And 
the thun- 
der but the 
rattle of the 
baby angels’ 
drums 
2??? 
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APPLIED SCIENCE-—-INVENTION AND INDUSTRY 





The Aluminum Age—N. Y. Journal of Commerce 

The world has had its ages of stone and bronze. We 
are now passing through the iron age. Will this be suc- 
ceeded by an age of aluminum? We believe that it will. 
It taxes one’s imagination a little, we confess, but not 
one’s credulity, to see in the mind’s eye, the bright and 
beautiful aluminum replacing black and ugly iron in most 
of the latter’s present uses. Fancy houses built of alumi- 
num instead of iron! The weight of the new metal is 
only a third as much as iron, with equal or greater 
tensile strength. The girders and the plates could be 
cast and readily handled in sizes far larger than those to 
which architectural iron is nowconfined. Perhaps whole 
fronts of moderate-sized houses could be molded in a 
single piece. This would greatly facilitate building op- 
erations. Aluminum is as fire-proof as iron. The larger 
the plates of the metal composing the side of the house 
the less liable are they to be warped and curled by in- 
tense heat. A building with aluminum walls—such as 
we have described—would survive a great conflagration 
in which iron structures of existing patterns would wither 
and crumble to the ground. As aluminum never rusts, 
a house constructed of it would always exhibit a silvery, 
glistening surface. It would require no cleaning, except 
as smoke or dust might gradually dim its native beauty. 
A sponge and water would bring all that back. When- 
ever aluminum is cheap enough for house-building, steam- 
ships will be made of it. This will be a revolution in 
ocean commerce. Hulls of aluminum ships will weigh 
only a third as much as iron ones of equal tonnage. 
They will be as strong and secure against damage from 


collision as iron vessels now are. Their far greater buoy- . 


ancy will be to that extent an increase of safety. Pas- 
senger cars made of aluminum in light and graceful pat- 
terns—including wheels of the same metal—need weigh 
no more than the wooden cars of our day, and they would 
be incombustible and would not be readily crumpled up 
or smashed into splinters by collisions. The perils of 
railroad traveling in the age of aluminum will be much 
less than now. The ductility of aluminum will render 
it the best of all possible materials for bridges. The 
weight of the wire ropes, as also of the bridge itself, for 
a given span, being one-third that of iron, engineers will 
perform feats of bridge-building now wholly beyond their 
powers. The age of aluminum will be the age of bridges. 
They will probably be thrown over the East and North 
rivers at intervals of every few blocks. With the suffi- 
cient cheapening of aluminum may come the realization 
of the flying machine. One great obstacle to the success 
of aerial navigation is the difficulty of supplying a prac- 
tical motor either to propel or to steer the balloon. 
The want is still more seriously felt if the design is to 
dispense with gas and imitate freely the movement of 
a bird’s wing or a fish’s tail in cleaving the air. The 
small weight of an aluminum engine driven by com- 
pressed air, gas or electricity, compared with its iron 
equivalent, undoubtedly makes the ultimate success of 
air-ships more probable than before. The sources of sup- 
ply are inexhaustible. Iron, copper, silver, gold, are found 
only in localities geographically small. But one of the 
most universally distributed materials of the earth beneath 
our feet is clay, the metallic base of which is aluminum. 
Having boundless faith in the ingenuity of man to 
Gvercome difficulties, we confidently expect him to wrest 


this now stubborn metal from its combinations, and “en- 
able the world soon to enter on an age of aluminum! 
A Cooking Clock—New Bedford Letter—Jeweller's Weekly 
The latest achievement in portable double-action furni- 
ture is the cooking clock, now on exhibition here. “It 
is made of white wood, stained cherry, and is constructed 
after the style of the old-fashioned grandfather’s clock. 
Here the resemblance ceases, however, for before one is 
through inspecting its multiform surprises one wonders 
whether some bright little automaton will not spring out 
of a concealed drawer or secret receptacle and offer you 
a diamond ring anda chromo. In the first place the 
lower part of this mighty engine of domestic economy 
contains a gasoline stove, which, when in use, is pulled out 
like a drawer from its resting place. Below the stove is 
a receptacle for kitchenware, while above it is a china 
closet containing four shelves. Above all this is perched 
a calendar clock, back of which is attached a gasoline 
vapor tank, which is connected with the stove by a pipe 
concealed behind the case. You might suppose that 
this collectiom of conveniences would have satisfied its 
enterprising inventor—but no. To the left and fitted 
securely to one side of the case is an argand burner sup- 
plied with gas generated by the gasoline vapor tank above 
mentioned. When cooking is in progress the woodwork 
of the stove clock is protected by a sheet of asbestos 
paper, which is placed back of the stove. When the 
stove, china closet, etc., are not in use they are pushed 
back into the case, the front of which is decorated with 
a handsome mirror. Besides this multiplicity of use- 
ful combinations the ingenious inventor has found room 
within the magical case for a writing desk and a drawer 
for writing materials. What more in the way of con- 
densed comfort can one ask for in one article? With one 
of these stove clocks and a folding bed in a room, the 
occupant has a kitchen, bedroom and parlor all in one.” 


Value of Rare Metals— The Engineering Journal 
Aluminum, metallic, per Ib 50 
Arsenic, metallic, per Ib 20 
Barium, metallic, per Ib 
Bismuth, metallic, per lb 
Cadmium, metallic, per Ib 
Calcium, metallic, per oz 
Cerium, metallic, per oz 
Chromium, metallic, per Ib 
Cobalt, metallic, per Ib 
Didymium, metallic, per oz 
Erbium, metallic, per oz 
Gallium, metallic, per oz 
Glucinum, metallic, per oz 
Indium, metallic, per oz 
Iridium, metallic, per Ib 
Lanthanum, metallic, per oz 
Lithium, metallic, per oz 
Magnesium, per Ib 
Manganese, metallic, per lb 
Molybdenum, metallic, per ‘oz 
Niobium, metallic, per oz 
Osmium, metallic, per lb, 

Palladium, metallic, per Ib... 2... cscecccccescosecee ° 
Platinum, metallic, per lb 

Potassium, metallic, per Ib............... ben heka dade 
Rhodium, metallic, per ib 

Ruthenium, metallic, per oz 

Rubidium, metallic, per oz 

Selenium, metallic, per oz 

Sodium, metallic, per Ib 

Strontium, metallic, per oz 

Tantallum, metallic, per oz 
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Tellurium, metallic, per oz. ..........c00-ccceccecces 9 00 
Thallium, metallic, per 0Z..........00eeeeceeeeeeeeeee 3 00 
TROREEM, MAMBTNS, PEF OF......-.caccvesccsiccrccsonsees 32 00 
Thorium, metallic, per 0Z.........--ee cece cee e ee eeees 272 00 
Tungsten, metallic, per Ib... ...........ccceceecccces I 25 
Vanadium, metallic, per oz. ..........sccccccccccccces 320 00 
Vitstems, mictallic, Per 08... vic cc csc cccccbscccsecseces 144 00 
Zisconium, metallic, per Of... .6665.s000ccvccesocsceese 240 00 


Pure Air from Burning Coal—London Times 

A discovery having an important bearing in the pres- 
ent upon the arts and manufactures has recently been 
made by Mr. William A. Gibbs, of Essex. The discov- 
ery is that perfectly pure air can be produced from the 
combustion of coal. The arrangement for effecting this 
result isextremely simple. It consists of a brick chamber 
about five feet long by two feet wide and two feet high, 
built upon the ground. At one end is a feed chamber 
and a fuel chamber and at the other a powerful exhaust 
and blast fan. Placed intermediately between the cham- 
ber and the fan are baffle plates, splitting plates, a stand- 
ing bridge with perforations at the back and a hanging 
bridge with perforations at the front. There are also 
several carefully proportioned inlets to supply the exact 
quantity of air requisite for perfect combustion. This 
exact apportionment of the air constitutes the main point 
of success and it is the one which Mr. Gjbbs found the 
most difficult to determine. Once known, however, this 
law of proportion between air and fire is, of course, easily 
maintained. Another point having a very important 
bearing on the result is the exact relative proportion of 
the fuel chamber to the feed chamber, and of both to 
the volume of air drawn per minute by the fan. This 
also being ascertained, after many failures, is now a fixed 
instead of a doubtful quantity. Given these proportions 
and some others of minor importance the result is dis- 
tinctly curious. Issuing from a fan mouth twelve inches 
in diameter comes rushing a column of hot air, marking 
on the pyrometer at its exit a steady uniform temperature 
of 500 degrees Fahrenheit. Not a trace of smoke or 
flame is visible to the eye; not a taint of any kind is 
perceptible to the taste or smell. Standing, as we did in 
the range of this simoom, with the hot blast full in the 
face, the heat is of course excessive, but the stream of 
air is perfectly pure. Save in the matter of temperature 
it affects neither the eyes, the throat, nor the nostrils. 
As a proof of this purity some choice tea which had been 
saturated with hot water was placed in the hot air current, 
and when redried was pronounced by an expert to be 
wholly free from any imparted taint or taste. In order 
to show the products of combustion before being sub- 
mitted to the fiery ordeal the fan was stopped, and a 
dense cloud of black smoke rose up from the coal in the 
feed chamber, charged with suffocating fumes. On re- 
starting the fan it was quietly drawn in again, but not a 
sign of it appeared at the exit from the fan, and the air 
when inhaled was as pure as ever. It would be interest- 
ing to know the rationale of the process by means of 
which all the varied products from coal combustion are 
thus so completely destroyed. Mr. Gibbs suggests that 
the water contained in the coal is decomposed inte oxy- 
gen and hydrogen, and that the hydrogen in burning adds 
to the heat of the resultant air, while the oxygen, rein- 
forced as it is by that obtained from the large volume of 
fresh air admitted at the various inlets, decomposes and 
purifies all these products. But whatever the theory 
may be, the fact remains that it is not only possible, but 
easy aud economical to obtain the utmost amount of 
heat from coal without any deterioration in the atmos- 
phere. The success attained by Mr. Gibbs naturally sug- 
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gests the application of the principle in the industrial 

arts as well as for steam-raising purposes and even for 

domestic use by the supersession of open fires in stoves. 
Imitation Stones—The Pall Mall Budget. 

The success with which art can copy nature in the 
manufacture of counterfeit gems is something remarka- 
ble. There are several of the processes used in the imi- 
tation of precious stones—one of them being the method 
of producing what are called “doublets.” These are 
topazes, on which a thin slice of diamond is laid. The 
topaz gives depth to the composition, and the diamond 
adds lustre, and the result is sold as a very satisfactory 
diamond. Zircons are composed of silica and zirconia, 
and their value is comparatively trifling. Their lustre is 
very deceptive, and a means has been discovered of ex- 
tracting the color, that leaves them diamonds, to all ap- 
pearances, although their falseness proclaims itself under 
tests. Precious stones are frequently dyed, and with 
such thoroughness that the stone may be broken, with- 
out one’s discovering any proof of the process. The 
village of Oberstein, not far from the Rhine, devotes it- 
self to the making of imitation jewelry, and the dyeing of 
chalcedony and other stones. The onyx, carnelian, 
bloodstone and agate may be enriched in color by immer- 
sion in the dye-pot. The stones are placed in vessels 
containing the coloring matter and then subjected to 
great heat, for periods varying from a few hours to a fort- 
night or more. In the case of chalcedony, which has 
bands of different degrees of density, certain bands take 
the color and others do not; the stone then has a further 
stewing in pots containing other dyes. Fluorspar is capa- 
ble of great improvement in tint by being subjected to a 
heating process, and crucidolite is now treated to a suc- 
cessful method of obtaining a striking hue of blood-red. 
The cat’s-eye and emerald are the most easily imitated. 
One family at Oberstein possesses the secret of convert- 
ing crucidolite into cat’s-eye, which may also be made of 
aragonite, some of the hornblendes, and even gypsum. 

A New Writing Machine—Springfield Republican 

It has long been evident that the typewriter is yet in 
an embryo state, and that a simpler, more durable, and 
more practical machine would in time be produced. 
Many persons have had their attention drawr to this need, 
and among them has been Markinfield Addey, the blind 
editor of the White Mountain Echo. Many people here 
about have made Mr. Addey’s acquaintance in the office 
of his handsome summer journal at Bethlehem, N. H., 
and have been glad to visit him again in Springfield, 
where for three or four months he has been developing 
his plans and having a working model of his invention 
constructed. In Mr. Addey’s view the objection to the 
leading type-writers now in use are: 1, impossibility to 
see the writing in progress while operating the keys; 2, 
irregularity of the work caused by the facility with which 
the spider-legged contrivances, at the extremities of which 
the letters are placed, become loosened by use; 3, the 
cramped character of wide letters such as m and w and 
capitals, which disfigure the writing; and 4, the unwieldy 
size and weight of the machines. To obviate these de- 
fects it was necessary to construct a type-writer upon an 
entirely new plan, in which Mr. Addey has sought as far 
as possible to introduce some of the features of the print- 
ing press, especially the platen pressing the paper against 
the type, and the method of inking by means of revolv- 
ing rollers, although his machine can be equally adapted 
for the ribbon process if preferred. Mr. Addey calls his 


machine “portable” because it weighs but 12 pounds, . 


and its size is but 14 inches long, by 10 wide, and six high, 
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or less than half a cubic foot. The main feature of the 
typograph consists in the letters being placed around a 
small ball or sphere, two inches in diameter, and in six 
lines, converging at the poles. This ball or sphere is 
caused to revolve and the letters are thrown into posi- 
tion for printing by very simple mechanism; and whena 
letter is in place an inking-roller passes before it, and 
it alone, and then the ball being doubly locked to secure 
perfect alignment, the paper is pressed against the type 
by the platen, which immediately afterward falls back 
and presents the printing to the full view of the operator. 
The machine has 36 keys, 18 on each side, having in the 
middle a spacer key and reverse spacer (an entirely novel 
feature) and two shift keys. The key-board is placed 
square before the operator, like that of a piano, but the 
keys are in three banks; and as there are only six keys 
on each bank for each hand, they will be easily learned 
and readily remembered. Each key acts on three letters 
or characters, and of these there are 108, while 10 addi- 
tional accented letters can be printed by combination. 
Thus the typograph can print 118 distinct letters or 
characters, 30 or 40 more than other type-writers. They 
include all typographical and commercial marks, fractions 
as low as eighths, and all accented letters, the possession 
of which latter makes the machine available for foreign 
languages. Should two keys be accidentally struck at 
the same time, there is no clash, as is the case with some 
type-writers, but either the stroke isjnoperative or one key 
gives way to the other. The printing is from electro- 
plates taken from printing types, therefore any special 
sign or mark can be introduced when desired. The type 
plates are removable, so that one style of letter can be 
readily changed for another. Either printing ink or copy- 
ing ink can be used; this is of great importance in the 
copying of documents of permanent value as it secures 
durability, which is unattainable by the ribbon process. 
A New Kind of Fuel—Vatllejo (Cal.) Chronicle 

It has been demonstrated in Vaca valley that peach 
stones will make as good a fire for household purposes as 
the best kind of coal in the market. The fruit growers, 
instead of, as heretofore, throwing the pits away, dispose 
of the stones at the present time at the rate of $6 a ton. 
A sack of the stones will weigh about eighty pounds and 
will last as long as an equal number of pounds of coal, 
and give a greater intensity of heat. At many of the 
orchards in the valley may be seen great stacks of peach 
and apricot stones which will eventually find their way 
to San Francisco and other places to be sold for fuel. The 
apricot stone does not burn as readily as the peach, and 
will not command as good aprice. The fruit raisers will 
undoubtedly be pleased to learn that they now have an- 
other source of revenue open to them. A large number 
of peaches are dried during the season for shipment. As 
soon as the owners find they have a market for the stones 
a greater number of pounds will be dried than ever. 

Electricity instead of Laughing Gas—Boston Herald 

Boston people nowadays have their superfluous teeth 
drawn by means of electricity. Inasmuch as all new ideas 
in the arts and sciences are spread from this enlightened 
metropolis originally, and from hence extended over the 
country, there is little doubt that sooner or later this 
new method will supersede laughing-gas and ether in 
other big cities of the Union. The process in question 
is very simple, scarce any apparatus being required 
beyond an ordinary two-cell battery, with vibrator attach- 
ment. This attachment is athin strip of metal, fastened 
at the ends, which is made to vibrate a thousand or more 
times per second by the electric current. At each vibra- 
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tion the circuit is cut off and renewed again, the effect 
being to give a perfectly steady flow of the mysterious 
fluid. In order to make sure that the flow is quite sat- 
isfactory the operator tunes the machine—assisted by a 
little reed tuning-pipe—until the strip of metal sings 
“A.” So far,so good. Now to the battery are attached 
three wires. ‘Two of them have handles at the ends, and 
the third is hitched toa forceps. The patient in the 
chair is given a handle to hold in each hand, and the 
current is turned on gradually until it becomes painful. 
Then he is told to grasp the handles as strongly as pos- 
sible, the electricity—having been switched off for a mo- 
ment—is turned on again suddenly, and the dental sur- 
geon applies his forceps simultaneously to the tooth. 
The instant the molar is touched, it, as well as the parts 
surrounding, becomes electrified and absolutely insensi- 
ble to pain. When it is withdrawn from the socket, the 
subject of the operation feels not the slightest disagree- 
able sensation. A jerk and the tooth is out, the patient 
drops the electric handles and the painless affair is over. 
American and English Locomotives—Scribner’s Magazine 

The key to the evolution of the American railway is 
the contempt for authority displayed by our engineers, 
and the untrammelled way in which they invented and 
applied whateyer they thought would answer the best 
purpose, regardless of precedent. When we began to 
build our railways, in 1831, we followed English patterns 
for a short time. Our engineers soon saw that unless 
vital changes were made our money would not hold out, 
and our railway system would be very short. Necessity 
truly became the mother of invention. The first and 
most far-reaching invention was that of the swivelling 
truck, which, placed under the front end of an engine, 
enables it to run around curves of almost any radius. 
This enabled us to build much less expensive lines than 
those of England, for we could now curve around and 
avoid hills and other obstacles at will. The next im- 
provement was the invention of the equalizing beams or 
levers, by which the weight of the engine is always borne 
by three out of four or more driving wheels. They act 
like a three-legged stool, which can always be set level 
on any irregular spot. The original imported English 
locomotives could not be kept on the rails of rough 
tracks. The same experience obtained in Canada when 
the Grand Trunk railroad was opened, in 1854-55. The 
locomotives of English pattern constantly ran off the 
track; those of American pattern hardly ever did so. 
Finally, all their locomotives were changed by having 
swivelling trucks put under their forward ends, and no 
more trouble occurred. The equalizing levers were first 
used by Rogers, in 1844. These two improvements, which 
are absolutely essential to the success of railways in new 
countries, and have been adopted in Canada, Australia, 
-Mexico and South America, to the exclusion of English 
patterns, are also of great value on the smoothest and 
best possible tracks. The flexibility of the American 
machine increases its adhesion and enables it to draw 
greater loads than its English rival. The same flexibility 
equalizes its pressure on the track, prevents shocks and 
blows, and enables it to keep out of the hospital and run 
more miles in a year than an English locomotive. 

The Steel Pen Industry—New York Mail and Express 

“Every year the citizens of the United States wear out 
about 130,000,000 steel pens. Twenty years ago most 
of the steel pens used in this country were imported. Now 
comparatively few are imported, and there are several 
factories in this country in which they are made in large 
quantities. At present the importation of foreign pens 
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is mainly confined to the high priced articles. It was 
at first doubted that steel pens could be made in this 
country, but it was soon learned that the requisite skilled 
labor could be obtained for high wages, and the success 
of the pioneers led one manufacturer after another into 
the business, until now the field is pretty well occupied. 
Most of the work on these little instruments is done with 
the aid of very fine machinery worked by women and 
girls. The steel used is imported, because it is be- 
lieved that the quality is more uniform than the Ameri- 
can steel. This uniformity of quality is necessary, be- 


cause of the very delicate tempering required in the - 


manufacture of the pens. That mysterious quality of 
steel which gives different colors is a quality that requires 
expert manipulation on the part of the workman who 
does the tempering. He must know the nature of the 
material with which he works, and with that knowledge 
he must exercise a celerity and skill that seize upon the 
proper instant to fasten the steel at a heat which insures 
the requisite quality. First the steel is rolled into large 
sheets. These are cut into strips about three inches wide. 
These strips are annealed, that is, they are heated toa red 
heat, and permitted to cool gradually, so that the brittle- 
ness is all removed, and the steel is soft enough to be easily 
worked. Then the strips are again rolled to the re- 
quired thickness. It is the quick eye for color and the 
quick hand that fastens it that constitute the skill to de- 
termine the temper of the steel. When the steel is 
heated for tempering it is bright. The first color that 
appears is straw color. This changes rapidly to a blue. 
The elasticity of the metal varies with the color, and is 
arrested at any point by instant plunging in cold water. 
The processes of slitting, polishing, pointing and finishing 
the pens are operations requiring dexterity, but by long 
practice the workmen and workwomen become very ex- 
pert. There have been few changes of late years, and 
the process of manufacture is much the same as it was 
twenty years ago, and the prices are rather uniform, rang- 
ing from twenty-five cents to $4 per gross, according to 
the finish, The boxes sold generally contain a gross. 
The best now in the market are American. Writers who 
buy foreign pens at fancy prices find them far inferior 
in durability to the American article. Persons who write 
continuously will wear out a good steel pen in two days.” 
How Rubber Shoes Are Made—New York Graphic 

Supplementary to the great shoemaking business is the 
rubber industry, for which Boston is the great centre in 
this country. Forty million dollars’ worth of rubber 
shoes and boots are sold in the modern Athens annually. 
The raw material comes from Para, Brazil, in large lumps, 
which the natives make by dipping sticks in the sap of 
the caoutchouc tree and turning them round and round, 
with frequent plunges into the heated rubber, over a hot 
fire. These lumps, upon reaching the factory, are cut in 
slices, which are run through rollers and pressed out 
thin and flat like pancakes. The sheets thus obtained 
are next put through other rollers, heated to a high tem- 
perature and incidentally amalgamated with a composi- 
tion of lampblack, sulphur and litharge, which reduces 
them to a soft and putty-like consistency. Finally, in this 
soft condition, they are passed over steel rollers bigger 
than any that have gone before, and actually incorpor- 
ated with the tissue of a woolen cloth which is destined 
to serve as the lining of the eventual boot or shoe. If 
you will try to pull apart the lining and outer coat of a 
rubber sandal you ‘will obtain a notion of the thorough- 
ness with which this part of the manufacture is performed. 
The rubber sheets thus prepared are passed through a 
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last set of rollers, on which are engraved all the markings 
and corrugations of the sole and upper that appear in 
the completed article. The rubber sheets are now ready 
for the cutter, who turns out the various pieces by hand 
with the aid of a knife and patterns. " The parts are then 
put together by other workmen with rubber tape. 
When this much has been accomplished the shoe or boot 
is lasted in the usual way, and after being varnished is 
allowed to remain for eight hours in a room heated to 
the temperature of 235 degrees. The heat sets the var- 
nish and tempers the rubber, which is then termed “ vul- 
canized.”” The stamping of the firm name on the sole 
is the concluding operation, and then the shoe is ready. 
How Dynamite is Made—The Philadelphia Press 

Dynamite is one of the many products or combinations 
of nitro-glycerine, and is about thirteen times as power- 
ful as gunpowder. The discovery of this dangerous and 
potent explosive was made in 1846 by Ascagne Sobrero, 
then a pupil in the laboratory of Pelouze, the eminent 
French chemist, who devoted twenty years of his life to 
the investigation of the chemistry of oils and fats. Dy- 
namite was patented in the United States May 26, 1868, 
the patent being granted to Alfred Nobel, of Hamburg, 
Germany, assignor to John Bandmann, of San Fran- 
cisco. It consists of a combination of nitro-glycerine, 
with a substance of great absorbent power, such, for in- 
stance, as fuller’s earth or rotten stone. By this com- 
position the explosiveness of the nitro-glycerine is con- 
trolled, as it were, and the compound is capable of with- 
standing all the ordinary dangers of transportation. The 
process of manufacture is very simple. You take a cer- 
tain proportion of nitric and sulphuric acid, and mix them 
with certain other proportions of glycerine, which is the 
essence of fat, to make the nitro-glycerine. To make 
dynamite you only need to mix nitro-glycerine with some 
absorbent material—fuller’s earth is, no doubt, the best. 

Artificial Growing of Sponges—Chambers’s Journal 

An industry in artificial sponges is in process of crea- 
tion. M. Oscar Schmidt, professor at the University of 
Gratz, in Styria, has invented a method by which pieces 
of living sponge are broken off and planted in a favorable 
spot. From very small cuttings of this kind Professor 
Schmidt has obtained large sponges in the course of three 
years at a very small expense. One of his experiments 
gave the result that the cultivation of four thousand 
sponges had not cost more than 225 francs, including the 
interest for three years on the capital expended. The 
Austro-Hungarian Government has been so much struck 
with its importance that it has authorized the protec- 
tion of this new industry on the coast of Dalmatia. 

Camphor Making in Japan—American Agriculturist 

Camphor is made in Japan in this way: After a tree 
is felled it is cut up into chips, which are laid in a tub, 
or a large iron pot, partially filled with water and placed 
over a slow fire. Through holes in the bottom of the 
tub steam slowly rises, and heating the chips generates 
oil and camphor. Of course, the tubs with the chips has 
a closely fitting cover. From this cover a bamboo pipe 
leads to a succession of other tubs with bamboo connec- 
tions, and the last of these tubs is divided into two com- 
partments, one above the other, the dividing floor being 
perforated with small holes to allow the water and the 
oil to pass to the lower compartment. The upper com- 
partment is supplied with a straw layer, which catches 
and holds the camphor in crystal in deposit as it passes 
to the cooling process. The camphor is then separated 
from the straw, and packed in wooden tubs. The oil is 
used by the natives for illuminating and medical purposes. 
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NEWSPAPER VERSE-SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY 


Enchantment— Mollie M. Davis—N. O. Picayune 
Her white, white hands above the soulless keys 
Hovered a moment, and her brooding eyes 
Were filled with light. And then strange harmonies 
Through the still room did float, and fall and rise! 


The notes, like winged creatures above the air; 
I saw their raptured bodies gleam and shine! 
I felt their touch upon my lips and hair— 
And then, methought, her spirit beckoned mine! 


What could I do? I rose and followed her 
Unto a Land immortal, where the sky 
Dims not forever, nor is any blur 
Upon the rose—and love doth never die! 


Enchantress ! When to that dear Paradise 
Thy soul ascendeth—though afar thou be— 
Forgot not mine, which at thy touch did rise, 
And one sweet moment there abode with thee! 


The Coffin Ship—john Todhunter—Boston Pilot 
Storm, and the moon like a waif, 
Homeless, the baffled phantom of hope, 
In a smother of hurrying rack ; 
Pale, with a few dim stars 
Fighting the scud for a blink, a peep, 
Then wanly, a visage of woe, 
Searching the sea with her light. 


At the base of a westward-looking cliff, 
Grim bastion of life from the ocean’s long rage, 
Thunder : a hell of waters, a frenzy of foam, 
Black rocks, to the very fish of the deep 
Perdition to-night. Aloft, 

Back from the crest of the cliff, 

Where faint moon-rainbows flicker and fall, 
A path by a gleaming pool. 

Salt from the scud of the sea; 

A strong heart long a-breaking, 

And a cry under the stars. 


Mad, in the storm, her grey hair dank with the driving spray, 
Her home-spun gown soaked round her, heavy with brine 
As her heart with tears, alone, 

A woman stands by the pool; 

And wrings her hands, and thuds her shuddering breast 
With bruising blows; then scans the face of the pool, 

And tosses her arms aloft, and sends through the night 

A moaning, heart-breaking cry: 


“Norah ahoy! Kathleen ahoy! 

Dhrops o’me heart, come back to me! cushla machree, 
Norah, come back to me! Look at me here alone ; 

Come back from the say, come back from that coffin-ship— 
The rats is lavin’ her. Whisht! do yez hear the wind? 
Keenin’, keenin’? Whisht! Don’t yez hear? When it blows 
This-away, thro’ and thro’ me, the hunger le’ps in me heart— 
The hunger’s on me for yez to-night—I want yez, I do— 

I’m lonely, childhre, I’m lonely. Your father stuck to the soil— 
Why couldn't the’ make short work, evict us into the say ? 
The Big House got him at last, the faver, the yalla hole, 

The pauper’s grave; an’ Patsy undher the sod ; 

An’ Shemus—I disremimber where zs he—Ochone ! 

I’m lonely, Childre’, I’m lonely—Norah, don’t lave us, asthore ; 
Come to me, Kathleen, aroon! 


“O wather, wather! for all you’re quiet an’ small, 

Sure you're a slip o’ the say—the say wid its landlord’s heart 
That never heeds for a cry, th’ ould slaughterin’ Absentee 
Ragin’ an’ roarin’ beyant. Aw, whisht! I owe you no rint, 
Ould Disolation—your rint is the coffin-ship, 

Take her and welcome ; but Christians isn’t your due! 


“But you, wather avic, that hould there, quiet an’ fair, 
Your dacent small bit o’ground, spake up for me now; 


You that can hear me, spake for me, spake to him now; 
Bid him give up the childhre—sure’s he’s no law; 

He has no call to the childhre. O God in Heaven! 
Dhrowned, dhrowned, and gone from me! Norah gone, 
An’ Kathleen gone; the pair of yez gone this night, 
An’ gone for ever. Ochone, ochone for me heart! 
Ochone for the poor this night!” 


O Land, land of our sighs! 

O Land of love, with the hunger in your heart! 
Is this your cry that I hear ? 

Is this your fetch I see wandering, 

Mad, in the night ? 


The Mandarin’s Rat—R. K. Munkittrickh—Puck 


A mandarin once caught a rat 
Upon a sunny day, 

And thought he’d teach him little tricks, 
To pass the time away. 


He gave his cunning captive cheese— 
The captive liked the fun ; 

And soon, attired in soldier clothes, 
He learned to shoot a gun. 


The children all would crowd around, 
And clap their hands and grin, 

To see the rodent roll a hoop 
To please the mandarin. 


Full soon that rat with little sticks 
Would drum upon a pan; 

Or lightly skip across a rope 
With parasol and fan. 


The rat he liked the mandarin, 
The mandarin the rat, 

And when his day of tricks was done, 
He’d sleep within his hat. 


They grew at last to be good friends, 
And liked each other well ; 

And thus they lived together long— 
How long I cannot tell. 


Early Morning in the Woods—Forest and Stream 


Above the eastern mountain tops, 
A narrow line of gray 

Proclaims the vanishing of night, 
And coming of the day. 


Upon the lake the first pale rays 
Caress the watery plain, 

While in the forest’s lonely aisles 
Dark shadows still remain. 


The morning mist like drapery 
Hangs over reach and bay ; 

And through it, faint and fainter still, 
The shore lines fade away. 


The water with the vapor blends ; 
The lake appears to be 

As limitless as the ocean, 
An endless, unknown sea. 


But up the bay the golden shafts 
Have pierced the misty rim, 

And in the distance, far and vague, 
I see the islands swim. 


Vast, dim, and shadowy beyond, 
The ghosts of mountains stand ; 

Mysterious and stern as fate 
They guard the silent land. 
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The ripples lap along the beach 
In changing crystal lines ; 

On every leaf of birch and brake 
A dewdrop spangle shines. 


From stately pine and silver birch 
Sweet notes melodious ring, 

As feathered songsters of the wood 
Their matin carols sing. 


And thus the glad day cometh on 
Across the mountain walls, 

And down their ancient, rugged slopes 
A slanting splendor falls. 


Down through the whispering tree-tops 
The yellow sunbeams pour, 

And carpet with a cloth of gold 
The mossy forest floor. 


A silver light to the westward, 
To eastward, light of gold, 

And the spirit of the morning 
To me a tale has told. 


Groupings—Geo. N. Lovejoy—Post-Dispatch 
The stormy petrel skims the ocean foam, 
The vessel sails along her lonely way ; 
The sailor thinks of wife, and child, and home; 
The sun fades in the west, and ends the day. 


There is no moon to lend a friendly light, 

The wild winds howl, the billows roll and roar; 
The ship strains every nerve till late at night, 

And then goes down, a thousand miles from shore. 


At home a pale and sad wife sits, and by 
Her side a little fellow from his play 

Looks up, and, wondering, asks his mother why 
His father stays so long, so long away! 


The Home-bound Host—M. E. Sangster—Harper's Bazar 
The sound of a host advancing, 
Tramp! tramp! tramp! 
Under the windy flicker 
And flare of the evening lamp, 
Under the steady whiteness 
Of the clear electric light, 
The sound of an army marching 
Is in the streets to-night. 


Not to the clamor of bugles, 
Nor the stormy beat of drums, 
Not to the battle’s tocsin, 
The jubilant army comes. 
A sweeter music summons 
And thrills along the line, 
Though each for himself may hear it, 
And make to the next no sign. 


The patter of tiny footfalls 
That run to an open door, 
The mother’s tender singing, 
Her step on the nursery floor, 
The boyish shou of welcome 
The girlish ripple of glee, 
At the click in the guarded portal 
Of the home-bound father’s key. 


This is the army’s music : 
Cheerily calls good-night 
The merry voice of the comrade 
As he passes out of sight 
Into the heart of the household 
When the day’s long work is done, 
And wife and bairns are waiting 
With a kiss for their dearest one. 


Under the windy flicker 
And flare of the evening lamp 
I hear a host advancing 
With steady and resolute tramp— 
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A host of the strong and gentle, 
A throng of the brave and true, 

Dear little wives and mothers, 
Hastening home to you! 


Rachel—Lizette W. Reese—The Churchman 


No days that dawn can match for her 
The days before her house was bare; 

Sweet was the whole year with the stir 
Of young feet on the stair. 


Once was she wealthy with small cares, 
And small hands clinging to her knees ; 

Now is she poor, and weeping, bears 
Her strange, new hours of ease. 


Blind Man's Buff—Gertrude Hall— Time 


The farmer had five buxom girls, 

Joan, Betty, Hester, Peggy and Kate, 
And all had dimples, blushes, curls, 

Had dewy lips and noses straight ; 
And four, in truth, were not sedate, 

But Kate was quiet as a mouse, 

And I loved Kate, 
And I dwelt in her father’s house. 


And when at night all work was o’er, 
The girls and we, the farmer boys, 
Would clear the great worn kitchen floo1 
For games accompanied with noise ; 
And when none knew what more to play— 
The games each having served enough, 
I'd shyly say: 
“Let’s have a round at blind man’s buff.” 


Then, while all minds were occupied 
With searching for that kerchief red 
Of size sufficient to be tied 
About the boyish bullet head . . . 
Kate with one finger on her lip, 
Her long moist eyes on mine that glowed, 
Would stilly slip 
From out the busy, laughing crowd, 


And spend among the window plants 
One careless minute, casually, 
Lifting the window blind, perchance, 
And gazing out—as if to see ; 
Returning whence she held between 
Slim finger and unconscious thumb 
A trifle green— 
A sprig of rose geranium. 


That, when the game began at last 
She’d tease until her finger smelt . . . 
And then its sweetness she’d make fast 
Between her panting heart and belt ; 
And when my turn came to be blind 
Fate must have slyer been than fate, 
But I could find 
My little rose geranium Kate. 


Oh, happy, groping in the dark 
Through fifteen thicknesses of red! ... 
I’d stop and make believe to hark 
When I'd sniff the air instead ; 
And at my sleeve fair Peg would pluck, 
And Joan into my arms would burst. 
But no—I’d dutk . . . 
She must smell of geranium first ! 


Oh, pleasure! . . . blindly following 

That fleeting perfume—haunting, fine— 
And when I'd caught the sweet, scared thing, 

Mine, for one little moment mine— 
Oh, bliss! . . . for I might kiss her cheek 

As was the custom at that date... 

She’s not so meek— 
As she was then—now. Are you, Kate? 


~ 
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Congress of the Colored Catholics: A. J. Faust: Cath. World. 
Divination in the XVIIth Century: F. Legge: *Nat. Rev. 
Prof. Huxley and Agnosticism: R.G. Ingersoll: No. Am. Rev. 
Recent Old Testament Literature: S. R. Driver: *Contemp. 
The Deluge—Was it Universal ?—J. Gmeiner: Catholic World, 
The Holy Grail: Rev. H. S. Fagan: *Gentleman’s. 

The New Reformation: Mrs. Humphrey Ward : *XIX. Century. 
The Origin of Episcopacy: Rev. H. H. Wyman: Cath. World. 
The Psychology of Spiritualism; Joseph Jastrow: Pop. Sci. Mo, 
The Way of the Cross: Rev. Alfred Young: Catholic World. 
What is the Salvation Army?: Gen. Booth: *Murray’s. 

Value of Witness to the Miraculous: Prof. Huxley: *XIX. Cent. 
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A Southern Observatory: A. M. Clerke: *Contemporary. 

A Story of the Lighthouses ; Prof. Tyndall: *Fortnightly. 
Celestial Astronomy: Sir Robert Ball: *Macmillan’s. 
Curiosities of Natural Gas: Prof. J. F. James: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Derivative Origin of Human Mind: G. J .Romanes: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
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American Marriages Abroad : Eugene Schuyler: No. Am. Rev. 
Benefit and Burial Clubs: C. T. Crutwell: *National Review. 
Human Nature: Rev. Augustine F. Hewit: Catholic World. 
Negro Tenants of Southern States: A. G. Broadley: *Nat. Rev. 
Prohibition in Canada and United States: G. Smith: *Macmil. 
Railways—Their Future in China: W. B. Dunlop: *Blackw. 
Reclaiming the Western Deserts: W. M. Stewart: Forum, 
Remedies for Social Ills: Edward Atkinson: Forum. 

Signs of Impending Revolution: Rev. Dr. Wm. Barry: Forum, 
The Characteristics of English Women: E. L. Linton: *Fortn. 
The Chinese Must Stay: Yan Phon Lee: No. Am. Rev. 

The Decadence of French Thought: Mme. B. de Bury : *Fortn. 
The Feeding of London: W. J. Gordon: *Leisure Hour. 

The London Water Supply: Robson Roose, M.D.: *Fortnight, 
The Nihilists of New York: V. Gribayedoff: Cosmopolitan. 
The Prevention of Railroad Strikes: C. F. Adams: Scribner's 
What Pessimism Is Not: Edgar Saltus: Lippincott’s. 

Who Should Go to Prison?: Emma F, Cary: Catholic World. 


Sporting Topics - 


Amateur Photography: Ellerslie Wallace: Outing. 

Amateur Union’s Athletic Games: C. E. Clay: Outing. 

Big Game Hunting in the Wild West: R. B. Marcy: Outing. 
Canoeing on the Tippecanoe: T. E. Hibben: Outing. 
Cricket in Australia: H. G. D. Gossip: Outing, 

Evolution of Form in Rowing: E. M. Garnett: Outing. 
Larchmont Yacht Club: F. S. Pinckney: Outing. 

Racing in England as It Is: Borderer: Outing. 


Travel and Nationai Studies ; 


A Pilgrimage to Newstead: E. Walford: *Gentleman’s. 

A Scout With the Buffalo-Soldiers: F. Remington: Century. 
Adventures of a Mining Engineer: *Leisure Hour. 

An Artist Awheel in Normandy: J. W. Fosdick: Outing. 
An Outpost Adventure: Archibald Forbes : *Gentleman’s. 
An Underground Estate: Chas. Pelham-Clinton : Cosmopol. 
Australia in 1888: Earl of Carnarvon: *Fortnightly. 
Characteristic Parisian Cafés: Theodore Child: Harper's. 
Climbing Mount St. Elias: Wm. Williams: Scribner's. 
Coursing in Ireland: R. F. Walsh: Outing. 

English Life at Assouan: F, Carr: *Leisure Hour. 
Footsteps in Washington Land : Moncure D. Conway : Harper's. 
From the Sea to the Desert: David Ker: Cosmopolitan. 
From Venice to Assos: Wm. Cranston Lawton : Atlantic, 
Gabions of Abottsford : Sir Walter Scott: Harper's. 
Kensington Palace: Barbara Clay Finch: *Eng. Ill. Magazine. 
Leeds: S. A. Byles: *English Illustrated Magazine. 
Minicoy: The Island of Women: *Blackwood’s. 

Norway and its People: B. Bjornson: Harper’s. 

Scottish Conservatism : *National Review. 

Tangier and Morocco: Benjamin Constant: Harper's. 

The Baluch and Afghan Frontiers of India: *Fortnightly. 
The Russian Police: George Kennan: Century Magazine. 
Warwickshire: Canon Creighton: *Leisure Hour. 
Westminster Abbey and Its Monuments: *XIX. Century. 
Winter in the Wild North Sea: W. Grenfell: *Leisure Uour. 
Yachting in Norfolk Waters: R. Goodwin: *Gentleman's. 
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BRIEF COMMENT—DOINGS OF THE LITERARY WORLD 





Wilkie Collins, says: “Not a line of my Reminis- 
cences has been written or even thought of ”—L’Abbé 
Henry Hyvernat, professor at the Papal University at 
Rome and author of a splendid work on Coptic palz- 
ography just published, has started for a literary tour in 
the East.—Maturin M. Ballou, author of several popular 
works of travel, is going to Alaska.—Miss M. F. Cusack, 
widely known as the Nun of Kenmare, is to write a 
series of papers on Sisterhoods for the Churchman.— 
Capt. Samuel Smiles, author of From Fo’castle to Cabin, 
has purchased and will hereafter edit The Marine Jour- 
nal.—Smith & Son, who control the railway reading 
stands of England, handle the authorized edition of John 
Ward, Preacher, and have refused to use any copies of 
the “ pirated edition.”—Mrs. Humphry Ward’s husband, 
as they now call the London Times’s art critic, is build- 
ing a large country house at Haslemere, which he will 
call Laleham.—James B. Kenyon is a Methodist min- 
ister in a prominent town in Northern New York.—Miss 
Bergliot Bjérnson, the eldest daughter of the Norwegian 
poet Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, has just made her début as 
opera singer at Paris.—The sister of the murderer Gui- 
teau has written a novel entitled The Stalwarts; or, Who 
Were to Blame?—A rough pine board, with the name 
roughly penciled on it, is the only monument over the 
grave of John Esten Cooke, the Southern author, near 
Berryville, Va.—Hermia Suydam, the satirical society 
novel by Gertrude Franklin Atherton, is in its seventh 
edition though only eight weeks old.—Speaking of R. 
H. Stoddard’s recent article on Poe, one of the Western 
papers says: “Stoddard delights in this devilish sort of 
grave work; when he comes out he smells moist and 
moldy, as of the sepulcher.”-—Mary Banim, daughter of 
John Banim the Irish novelist, writes some good verse. 

Mrs. Mary Catherine Lee, author of that charming 
book, A Quaker Girl of Nantucket, lives in Lexington, 
Mass.—William D. Howells is living quietly in New 
York, at work on a novel about that city.—-George W. 
Cable says of Lucy, the quiet and shy one of his six 
children: “I really believe Lucy gives us less trouble 
than all the others put together! ”’—Joseph Jefferson is 
said to be writing an account of his life.—Victorien 
Sardou’s villa at Nice, on a high white promontory over- 
looking the sea, he has named La Tosca.—John 
Durand, the translator of Taine’s works, is deep in the 
archives of the French Government for material relating 
to the United States during the revolution.—Only one 
of Wm. Black’s characters is actually drawn from life, 
and that is Queen Titania, his sister-in-law.—Joseph 
Kirkland, author of Zury, is the son of Mrs. Caroline M. 
Kirkland, who drew, in A New Home, vivid pictures of 
life in the Michigan backwoods.—The Pall Mall Gazette 
refers to August Brentano, the publisher, as the Amer- 
ican Mudie.—A reprint of Flavio’s translation of Mon- 
taigne, the only book which Shakespeare possessed, is 
announced.—Dr. Carl Anton Weterbergh, the Swedish 
author who wrote under the pseudonym Onkel Adam, 
died recently in his eighty-fifth year—A copy of the 
Gutenberg Bible was sold in London a fortnight ago for 
$10,000.—Realism, Maurice Thompson holds, “ teaches 
that anything is good enough for use, so that it is well 
used; the poorer the materials the better the chance to 
show a brilliant method of treatment, but it is base doc- 


trine.”—Miss Charlotte Adams is said to be a young and 
beautiful girl who may well be compared with Amélie 
Rives in personal attraction.—The Paris Figaro is now 
printing a brilliant series of unpublished letters of Gus- 
tav Flaubert, extending from 1850 to ’54.—George P. 
Upton, author of an excellent series of musical hand- 
books, is on the editorial staff of the Chicago Tribune. 


Mrs. Lynn Linton, is personally one of the mildest and 
sweetest of women; she has the air of an old marquise, 
with her strong aquiline Norman nose surmounted by 
large pince-nez, and strong Norman features.—R. H. 
Stoddard, the poet, has recently had a cataract removed 
from his eye, which is the second time he has submitted 
to that trying operation.—William H. Hutchinson, 
known in the literary world as John Sands, died re- 
cently.—A French critic says of Ouida’s latest novel, A 
Godchild of the Fairies: ‘“‘it is in Ouida’s usual fantas- 
tic, flowery, captivating, charming, enchanting, strange, 
stormy, peculiar style.”—-The enormous revenues of the 
Rev. Mr. Spurgeon’s church are entirely devoted to 
various philanthropic movements, as the ample income 
derived from his books and sermons is more than suffi- 
cient for the needs of himself and his family.—Henry 
Teneyck White, the humorist of the Chicago Tribune, 
and new managing editor of the Chicago News was 
married recently.—A window in memory of William E. 
Forster and Matthew Arnold is to be put in St. Mary’s 
Church, Ambleside.—Georg Ebers, the German novelist, 
is an incurable invalid, and suffers constantly from tor- 
turing pain, yet he is one of the sweetest, sunniest of 
natures and often dictates his charming stories between 
hours of greatest agony.—Miss Julia Fletcher, author of 
Kismet, is described as a singularly fascinating young 
woman, slight and graceful, with a delicate, pale face, 
big blue eyes, and plenty of yellow hair.—Lady Brassey’s 
Last Journal brings out the touching fact that wherever 
the Sunbeam stopped for any time she made an effort to 
spread among the strange peoples some of the knowl- 
edge she gained concerning first aid to the injured. 


John McGovern, chief editorial writer on the Chicago 
Herald, has written a study of life in Chicago at the 
time of the great fire —C. Kegan Paul, is the author of 
a dainty volume of poems called A Publisher’s Play- 
ground, just published in England.—Mr. Labouchere 
pleasantly describes General Lord Wolseley as “a perfect 
gas-bag of self-conceit.”—H. S. Edwards, whose dialect 
sketches and poems appear occasionally in the Century, 
has permanently retired from journalism.—Canon Ben- 
ham and the Dean of Windsor are together engaged on 
the biography of Archbishop Tait.—Mr. Froude is writ- 
ing a novel describing the wild country life in Ireland a 
century ago.—The widowed Princess Stéphanie has sent 
five large gold studs to Maurice Jokai, the Hungarian 
poet, as souvenirs of her late husband.—Col. T. W. Hig- 
ginson and family will go to England in May and spend 
six months in that country and Scotland.—Melchoir de 
Vogue, the new Academician, is a sort of father confessor 
of the fashionable world; he is the arbiter of conduct in 
a hundred delicate predicaments, and everyone relies on 
his good sense and perfect tact.—Mr. J. M. Barrie, author 
of Auld Licht Idylls, is engaged upon a life of the late 
Mr. Russel, of The Scotsman, the most influential jour- 
nalist of his day.—Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes complains 
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of the persecutions inflicted upon him by volunteer cor- 
respondents; twenty or twenty-five letters in his morn- 
ing’s mail being considered a light delivery.—Prince 
Krapotkin has settled in London for the rest of his life. 
—A concordance to the works of Burns, covering 8,000 
words and 40,000 quotations, is in preparation.—Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, accompanied by her husband, has 
set out for a two months’ tour through the Yellowstone 
region and Southern California.—Robert Louis Steven- 
son has presented to King Kalakaua a rare golden pearl, 
accompanied with a little poem describing the gift.— 
The Woman’s Penny Paper, published in London, claims 
to be “the only paper in the world conducted, written, 
printed, and published by women.”—Miss Maud Annulet 
Andrews, a young Southerner, has made a name by her 
bits of clever verse and her able newspaper work.— 
Wilkie Collins holds that a man who lives by the work 
of his brain lives under artificial conditions, and is there- 
fore in need of artificial help in the form of stimulants. 


Marion Crawford's father was Thomas Crawford, the 
sculptor, and his mother was the sister of the late Sam 
Ward and of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe.—Justin H. 
McCarthy, M.P., the younger, is to published a novel 
which he calls Dolly.— Daudet, speaking of M. Renan, 
with whom he is on intimate terms, said recently: 
“What a fine intellect and what a pity it should be im- 
prisoned in such a huge and unwieldy frame: it is so re- 
volting to one’s ideal! ”—The Christian Leader of Edin- 
burgh calls Dr. Amelia B. Edwards the most learned 
woman in the world.—Margaret Russell Macfarlane, 
author of The Magic of a Voice, and daughter of Judge 
Russell, of Boston, and wife of William Stuart Macfar- 
lane, died recently in London.—Mr. Gladstone rightly 
holds that in considering the value of novels the proper 
test to apply is the query, “which novel will best bear 
reading and re-reading? ”’—A fine volume has just ap- 
peared in Paris, containing one hundred and fifty designs, 
sketches, and water-colors, illustrating cat and dog life, 
as studied by Eugene Lambert, the famous painter of 
those animals.—Russell Harrison is to be a partner of 
Mr. Arkell in the publication of the reconstructed Frank 
Leslie’s Weekly.—Tennyson is said to be keeping won- 
derfully well; he is too energetic to be idle, reads his 
daily paper, and preserves full freshness of interest in 
events of his time.— Miss Ada Ellen Bayley, otherwise 
Edna Lyall, has a pleasant but not handsome face, with 
fine brows and serious eyes accompanied by a tiptilted 
nose and a projecting jaw.—Alfred Balch has written 
for Outing an excellent series of papers on camp out- 
fits, discussing the requisites for camp life over the coun- 
try, in a way never before attempted.—The Pall Mall 
Gazette, mentions some of the words in Edgar Saltus’s 
recent dictionary parade, and calmly inquires, “Is it 
possible that Americans admire this ignorant and pre- 
tentious gibberish? ”»—“ Gott will es,” the war cry of the 
Crusaders, has been taken as the name of a new jour- 
nal, established in Germany as the special organ of the 
Roman Catholic crusade against African slavery.—The 
literary remains of Emperor Frederick, which his widow 
has now begun to edit, will fill four large volumes. 





M. R. Saint-Hilaire, of the Sorbonne, well known for 
his writings on Spanish history, is dead.—Maurice F. 
Egan, Professor at Notre Dame University and an able 
literary critic, will write the text for both editions of 
The Catholic Hierarchy of the United States.—Charles 
Egbert Craddock’s early invalidism compelled her to 
lead an indoor life, and her mother used to quiet her 
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longings to be out with the other children by saying, 
“ Never mind, my dear, you can do one thing they can’t 
do; you can spell Popocatapetl.”—Rhoda Broughton, 
the English novelist, lives in a little old house in a little 
old street at Oxford, with a walled garden filled with 
roses.—Prof. Henry Nettleship has undertaken the edit- 
ing of Seyffert’s Dictionary of Classical Antiquities.— 
Walt Whitman’s English admirers are trying hard to get 
him to visit them this year.—Baron Double, a well- 
known collector of rare books in Paris, has discovered a 
copy of a book dedicated by Marat to the Queen Marie 
Antoinette.—The Journal of the Military Service Insti- 
tution of the United States will hereafter be published 
bi-monthly, instead of quarterly.—Prof. J. S. Blackie 
says that while he is working he never uses any alcoholic 
stimulant, nor stimulant of any other kind.—Miss Olive 
Risley Seward, the adopted daughter of Lincoln’s Secre- 
tary of State, lives on Pennsylvania Avenue, Washing- 
ton, in a house purchased for her from the proceeds of 
the sale of Seward’s Travels around the World, which 
she edited.—The unpublished letters of Talleyrand to 
Napoleon form an interesting volume recently issued in 
Paris.—Mor Jaka, the leading Hungarian novelist, in his 
time has published some two hundred volumes, to say 
nothing of trifles in novelettes and short stories.—Starr 
H. Nicholas, a well known Wall Street man, is the author 
of Monte Rosa, a remarkable epic in blank verse.—Tol- 
stoi lately said that he would write no more novels, for 
“those who read novels, the great mass of people, read 
them for the story; they do not look or care for the ap- 
plication.”—Rev. Edward Everett Hale lives in a de- 
lightful old homestead in the Roxbury district of Boston, 
in appearance, “a cross between a Greek temple and a 
country bank.”—In Vinculis, by Wilfred Scawen Blunt, 
contains a portrait of the author in his prison clothes. 
James Russell Lowell will devote the remainder of his 
life to travel and reading, and will do no more literary 
work.—Prof. Mommsen, having found it impossible to 
procure in Germany or England a sight of certain books 
and MSS. he is specially anxious to study, went to Paris 
to consult them at the Bibliothéque Nationale.—John 
R. Spears, who wrote up the Hatfield-McCoy feud for the 
New York Sun, has just returned from a trip of several 
months to the Indian Territory and No Man’s Land.— 
Bessie Chandler, the poet, is Mrs. Leroy Parker, a 
daughter of the late Admiral Chandler of the United 
States Navy.—Mme. Mutsu, wife of the Japanese Min- 
ister, is described as a brilliant woman who has gained 
full command of the English language in a year, and is 
said to be at present translating a Japanese novel into 
English.—Harry Edwards, the actor, who has already 
published one book, is engaged in the completion of 
another, to be issued in the fall—The Wyvern Mystery, 
written years ago by the late Sheridan Le Fanu, will 
shortly be issued with illustrations by Mr. Brinsley Le 
Fanu, a son of the author.—Gertrude’s Marriage, by W. 
Heimburg, is issued by the Worthington Co. with illustra- 
tions in the style and spirit of those in Daudet’s works.— 
Prof. H. H. Boyesen has been elected a member of the 
Goethe-Gesellschaft in Weimer.—In connection with the 
rumor that Julian Hawthorne will write a novel for a 
manufacturing concern as an advertisement, it is inter- 
esting to note that the late “Pill” Holloway offered 
Charles Dickens £1,000 for mere mention in one of his 
novels.—Chas. D. Linskill, editor of the Wilkesbarre 
Telephone, has written a bright, shrewd, and observant 
volume which he calls Travel in Lands Beyond the 
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Sea. — Dr. von Holtzendorff, the well-known law pro- 
fessor of Berlin, is dead.—Fannie Aymar Mathews, 
author of His Way and Her Will, has been annoyed by 
persistent assertions that the characters in this novel are 
intentional portraits of real people-—Mrs. Woodman, a 
niece of Whittier, who lives at Oak Knoll, has in press a 
work entitled Picturesque Alaska.—Henry T. Coates 
has revised and enlarged his excellent Fireside Cyclo- 
pedia of Poetry, making it now the latest and one of 
the most complete collections of the kind extant.—The 
mother of Miss Wormeley, translator of the Balzac 
novels, was a niece of Commodore Edward Preble of the 
United States Navy.—A novel by A. Delvan, author of 
Dictionnaire de la Langue Verte, has been translated by 
S. H. and R. B. Davenport under the title Astarté. 


Clark Russell has long been a suffering cripple from 
rheumatism, and after trying in vain all sorts of reme- 
dies, has at last found relief at an English therapeutic 
establishment, where the pine treatment is given.—Dr. 
Le Plongeon, the able Central American explorer, now 
resident in Brooklyn, whose valuable archzologic discov- 
eries in Yucatan did not receive the support and encour- 
agment they so much deserved, is preparing a daring and 
revolutionary work which he calls An Analysis of Chris- 
tianity—Dr. M. Wilhelm Meyer, the eminent German 
astronomer, is to be the editor of the new Berlin journal 
Himmel und Erde.—The late Dr. McGill, of Princeton, 
had written a work on Sabbatarian Liturgy,the manuscript 
of which is lost, and it is feared accidentally cremated by 
one of the theologian’s servants.—Most of John Ruskin’s 
literary work is done in the early hours of the morning 
by the “dim religious light ” of a candle.-—Thos. Kirwan, 
of the Boston Herald editorial staff, has just published an 
excellent manual of electricity and its uses.—Prof. Bryce 
has gone to India to live on the northwest frontier for a 
time to make a thorough study of the Afghan question. — 
Dr: J. W. Palmer, author of After His Kind, a successful 
novel of three years ago, and the well-known writer of 
many able scholarly works of poetry, travel and art, is a 
valued editor on the new Century Dictionary.—O. C. 
Auringer, the magazine poet, is a great friend of Edward 
Eggleston, who says of him: “Those are red-letter Sun- 
days when he comes and sits by my library fire, or if the 
weather is fine strolls through the woods with me and 
talks of books.” —“ Julian Hawthorne,” says the Atlanta 
Constitution, “has reached a point where he no longer has 
to write; he simply throws a bottle of ink in the public’s 
face.” —Mona Caird and Oscar Wilde are editing a clever 
series of imaginary sketches of the writers who sent let- 
ters to the London Telegraph, in answer to the Is Mar- 
riage a Failure? conundrum.—“I can never write well 
until I do not feel my theme,” said R. H. Stoddard, and 
in support of this, he said that the poet is an artist, and 
that to fully and finely command himself for expression 
he must not be under the influence of emotion.—Joseph 
Pennell, the delightful literary cyclist and artist, is a wil- 
lowy gentleman, with grey eyes with a merry twinkle, a 
sensitive mouth, and “ poetic ” whiskers, all together mak- 
ing an artist’s face, with a suggestion of the humorist. 


Atlanta’s new literary magazine, The American, starts 
out with a capital of $10,000 and a force of good work- 
ers from both North and South.—Edward Everett Hale 
believes that three hours a day is as large an average 
day of desk work as a man of letters should try for.— 
Duffield Osborne’s story The Spell of Ashtaroth has 
raised a religious storm in England; the London Acad- 
emy says in effect that the hero of the book is a “ Robert 
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Elsmere of 1400 B. C.”—“ Nym Crinkle,” says Amer- 
ica, “is a dealer in verbiage, who occasionally evolves an 
idea, and, when he does, elaborates it with a vocabulary 
born of the habit of writing at column rates.”—President 
Patton is the general editor of the Princeton College Bul- 
letin, the first number of which has just been issued.—J ean 
Ingelow lives in Kensington, a suburb of London, in a two- 
story-and-a-half stone house, cream-colored, with tasteful 
lawn in front, and a great garden in the rear, bordered 
with flowers and rich in conservatories.—It is said that 
Lord Tennyson dislikes to have his poems reprinted in 
collections.—Prof. Chas. Eliot Norton is trying to raise 
$75,000 to equip an expedition to excavate the site of 
the ancient temple of Apollo at Delhi.—Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox is a great respecter of the opinion of the press, 
and not infrequently will sit down and answer a critic 
from whose judgment she differs—Mrs. Laura E. 
Richards, of Gardiner, Me., eldest daughter of Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, writes good verse for the magazines. 
—The Rev. Dr. Stubbs, Bishop of Chester, has been 
translated to the See of Oxford in England, to take the 
place of Dr. Mackarness, who has recently resigned. 





Apropos of Amélie Rives’s recent dialect poems in 
Harpers,’ the New York Tribune says: “Mrs. Chanler’s 
gropings for her ‘forte’ are interesting in a way, but 
they are not literature.”—Joaquin Miller’s real name is 
Cincinnatus Hiner.—Karl Emil Franzos, author of For 
the Right, has commenced suit against an anti-Semitic 
paper of Berlin that charges him with not being the 
author of his descriptions of Jewish life in Eastern 
Europe, which they claim he practically purloined from 
the papers left behind by his brother, who died more 
than thirty years ago.—Puck is the name of a new Lon- 
don comic weekly.—Grant Allen, whose health has not 
been good of late, is spending the winter in Italy, amid 
the artistic treasures of that land.—Sabine Baring Gould, 
is about to publish a collection of Devonshire songs, 
which he has been compiling for several years.—The 
New York Tribune says: “It appears from Miss 
Wheeler’s recent portrait of Mrs. Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett, that the latter lady is a dark-eyed person about 
eighteen years old.”—Mrs. Sarah M. B. Piatt, the poet, 
is the wife of the American consul at Queenstown, Ire. 
—Rosamund Oliphant, the widow of Laurence Oli- 
phant, will continue her husband’s work at Haifa, and 
will be assisted by two Scotchmen, who have become 
converted to Scientific Religion.—The dramatization of 
de Goncourt’s Germinie Lacerteux was received in Paris 
with most bitter and furious expressions of disgust.—P. 
T. Barnum, it is understood, has offered Mr. McDonald, 
of the London Times, $750 a week to lecture in the 
United States on some peculiarities of English journal- 
ism.—M. Guy de Maupassant, the French novelist, on 
his recent trip to Tunis was especially struck by the 
austere Puritanism of same Mussulman sects. 


La Revue Frangaise is the title of a new eclectic French 
monthly published in New York City.—Oscar Wilde’s 
essay on the “decay of lying” is a literary masterpiece. 
—Alphonse Daudet is short sighted and wears an eye- 
glass, which hardly ever leaves his left eye-—Henry W. 
Grady, of The Atlanta Constitution, is beginning, with the 
aid of able specialists, a history of the Southern portion 
of the Union.—John V. Hood is the literary editor of the 
Philadelphia Record.—“ Underdonedom ” is what N. P. 
Willis dubbed the brigade of half-fledged youths who 
crowd the doorways and blockade the entrance to ball- 
rooms, too weary and blasé to enjoy anything but the 
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supper.—Mrs. James T. Fields, widow of the well-known 
Boston publisher, is the founder of many of the five- 
cent coffee stands and other worthy charities of Boston. 
—Sir Edwin Arnold has just had a large tumor removed 
from his head, and he will soon discard the skull cap he 
has long been wearing.—Kate Field is writing a novel 
based on the horrors of mormonism.—Frederic Harrison 
calls one of Mrs. Margaret L. Woods’s poems the “ very 
Dead March of pessimism.”—The poet Antoine Clesse, 
the Béranger of Belgium, is dead.—Ernest Ingersoll is 
associate editor of the Cosmopolitan.—Mrs. Helen H. 
Holcomb, a missionary at Allahabad in India, has writ- 
ten a volume of sketches called Bits about India.—Mr. 
Clement Scott, the dramatic critic of The Daily Tele- 
graph, of London, has been suffering from a severe attack 
of writer’s cramp.—Mr. Spurgeon, the famous baptist 
preacher, has for many years been in the habit of send- 
ing fresh books to country clergymen who are unable to 
buy such books themselves.—Three of the best-known 
war correspondents, Archibald Forbes, George Henty, 
and Charles Williams, have joined forces in an annual of 
true military stories.—Col. Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son’s volume of poems is dedicated to Mr. Lowell, his 
schoolmate and fellow-townsman.—A son of George 
Sand is a specialist in entomology and the author of a 
unique work on butterflies, illustrated with colored en- 
gravings of his own making.—Dr. McCosh is to deliver 
a series of philosophical lectures before the students of 
Delaware College in Ohio.—The Rev. Joseph Cook, in 
one of his recent lectures, warmly commends Wm. EI- 
leroy Curtis’s Capitals of Spanish America, which he re- 
fers to as “this superb book of travels.”-—Noah Brooks 
and William D. Howells are among the few well-known 
writers who can manipulate the typewriting machine. 





Arthur Stedman, son of Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
is his father’s assistant in the editorship of the Library 
of American Literature.—The late Edmund Quincy, 
of Boston, on hearing much of a popular novel, and 
being asked if he had read it, said: “No! I have been 
waiting for it to blow over.” —It is said that 250,000 
copies of The Pathway of Life, a collection of practi- 
cal homilies by Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, with illustra- 
tions, were sold before publication.—Prof. Crane, of Cor- 
nell, has been invited by the French Government to act 
as a member of the Committee to direct the Folk-Lore 
Congress, next summer, at Paris —Mrs. Humphrey Ward 
has forwarded to President Harrison a copy of Robert 
Elsmere, bearing her signature.—M. Albert Wolffe, the 
brilliant French journalist, is tall, stooping, smooth-faced, 
and looks like a German scientist.—John Madison Mor- 
ton, author of Box and Cox, and Lend Me Five Shil- 
lings, is an invalid in an English almshouse.—The Smith- 
sonian Institution is to publish a complete collection of 
Dr. Hincks’s papers on the decipherment of cuneiform 
inscriptions.—The wife of John Boyle O'Reilly, the 
Boston poet, is an invalid, seldom appearing in society; 
she is a brilliant talker.—Donald G. Mitchell will give a 
series of lectures at Yale Mondays, on A Few Phases of 
American Literary Developments.—The Saturday Re- 
view calls George Osthen, the French Mrs. Henry Wood. 
—Ivan Panin is to print his lectures on Russian litera- 
ture.—Mme. Louise von Schiller, who has just died at 
Stuttgart at the age of eighty-five years, was the daugh- 
ter-in-law of the poet.—The Atlanta Constitution thinks 
what our literature “ really lacks is writers with the abil- 
ity to handie the material around them, and publishers 
who can sing something besides ‘I am a Pirate King.’” 
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Mr. Benjamin F. Guild, of The Boston Commercial 
Bulletin, will spend most of this year in Europe, with his 
family.— Dr. Amelia B. Edwards is the only woman 
ever invited to lecture before the Peabody Institute of 
Baltimore.—Edward Eggleston, was recently described 
as “a Southern of the ante-bellum, large planter type; 
a man with a soft, sweet voice, and English filtered 
through generations of tide-water Virginian ancestors 
down to its present vernacular.”—William Frederick 
Tillotson, of Bolton, Eng., the originator of newspaper 
literary syndicates, is dead.—Andrew Lang writes in the 
Forum of The Quick and the Dead; “ The truth about 
the novel probably is that amid a perfect tempest of de- 
ranged epithets and deplorable style a gleam of real and 
rare talent may be seen, like a star through a witch’s 
storm.””—Browning’s work was recently defined as “a 
dictionary with the meanings of the words left out.”— 
William S. Walsh, editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, has 
resigned his position in order to assume the management 
of the Sunday edition of the New York Herald.—Mar- 
garet Woods, wife of the president of Trinity, Oxford, 
whose poems were so enthusiastically reviewed by Fred- 
erick Harrison, is a daughter of Dr. Bradley, Dean of 
Westminster.—J. Whitcomb Riley gallantly says of Miss 
Evelyn Stein, the young poet of Lafayette, Ind.: “She 
is a young beauty and in that respect is a rival to her 
poetry.” —A sensational story paper has begun the pub- 
lication of a story entitled The Daughter of Robert 
Elsmere.—W. J. Linton, the wood engraver, has a new 
volume of poems and translations in press.—George 
Kennan, the Siberian traveler, is said to be the only 
known American who ever completely mastered the 
Russian language, except Caleb Cushing, formerly min- 
ister to St. Petersburg.—Louis Ulbach, the French 
novelist, is dead.—An effort is being made to oust all 
the lady members from the National Association of 
Journalism in England.—Dr. Edward Eggleston, refers 
to Mr. Bryce’s American Commonwealth as “A Full 
Length Portrait of the United States.”.—M. L. Thou- 
venel, son of the well-known diplomatist under the 
French Empire, has just published his father’s confiden- 
tial correspondence with the Duc de Grammont. 

John Fiske’s excellent series of historical lectures 
are very popular and have awakened a strong interest in 
American history in many quarters.—Light, is a new 
monthly devoted to rational spiritual science and its 
practical application.— Dr. Isidor Soyka, professor at 
the University of Prague, and a great authority on hy- 
gienics, committed suicide the other day by shooting 
himself.—The first volume of Notes and Queries gives 
an immense amount of odd information, thoroughly in- 
teresting and well indexed.— Mrs. Humphrey Ward lets 
out her latest work to the highest bidder among com- 
peting publishers.— Michael Field has in the press a 
series of short lyrics, expanded from fragments of Sappho. 
—At a recent dinner in honor of Epiphany, Renan drank 
the health of Balthazar, and of the wise men who brought 
to Jesus gold, frankincense and myrrh.—Miss Lucy Ellen 
Guernsey, a well-known writer of stories, has prepared 
a Manual for Lent, published by Whittaker.—Herr von 
Decker, of Bonn, the veteran Prussian geologist and a 
correspondent of the Institute of France, is dead.—Dr. 
Francis N. Thorpe, of the University of Pennsylvania, is 
to write four essays annually upon current American 
historical literature for the Revue Historique de France. 
—The anarchist organ of which Prince Krapotkin is 
editor, is a sheet about the size of a prospectus. 
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American Constitutional Law: J. I. Clark Hare: Little, Brown & Co., 2 vols., sheep 
Constitutional Government in Spain: A Sketch: J. L. M. Curry: Harper & Bros., 16mo., cloth 


Literary Criticism: 
A History of Eighteenth Century Literature, 1660-1780: Edmund Gosse: Macmillan & Co., cloth 
By-ways in Book-land: Short essays on Literary subjects: W. Davenport Adams: Lockwood & Coombes. 


Miscellaneous Essays: 
Chopin and Other Musical Essays: Henry T. Finck: Scribner’s, 12mo., cloth 
Romances of Real Life: Selected and Annotated by Leigh Hunt: 2 Series: Roberts Bros., 16mo., each... 
Times and Days: Being Essays in Romance and History: Longmans, Green & Co., 8vo. ............+-. 
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The Population of an Old Pear Tree: Stories in Insect Life: E. Van Bruyssel: Macmillan & Co 
The World’s Inhabitants: or, Mankind, Animals and Plants: G. I. Bettamy: Ward, Lock & Co., cloth.... 


Poetry of the Month: 
Accolon of Gaul, with Other Poems: Madison J. Cawein: J. P. Morton Co., cloth 
Book of Day-dreams: Charles Leonard Moore: J. B. Lippincott Co., 12mo., cloth 
Poems: Dora Greenwell: With a biographic introduction: Canterbury Poets Series: Whittaker 


Reference Books: 
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A Study of Man and the Way to Health: J. D. Buck: Robert Clarke & Co., hf. mor 


Glimpses of Great Fields: Rev. J. A. Hall: D. Lothrop Co., cloth 

Scientific Thought: 
Constitution of Matter: Sir William Thomson: Popular lectures and addresses: Macmillan & Co 
Mental Evolution in Man: Origin of the Human Faculty: Geo. John Romanes: Appleton, 8vo., cloth.... 
Natural Inheritance: Francis Galton: Macmillan & Co., 8vo., cloth. ..... 2.0... 2. cece cece cece eee eeeees 
Oid and New Astronomy: Richard A. Proctor: Part VIII.: Longmans, Green & Co 
The Principles of Science: A Treatise on Logic and Scientific Method: W.S. Jevons: Macmillan, 12mo.,clo. 


Sociological Questions: 
A Treatise on Co-operative Savings and Loan Associations: Seymour Dexter: Appleton, 12mo., cloth.... 


Profit Sharing between Employer and Employee: Nicholas Paine Gilman: Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
Travel and Exploration: 

Hayti; or the Black Republic: Sir Spencer St. John: New and revised edition: Scribner & Welford 

Travels in Lands Beyond the Sea: Charles D. Linskill: C. D. Linskill, Wilkesbarre, Pa., cloth 

Vild Life in a Southern Country: Richard Jefferies: With vignette title-page: Robert Bros., 16mo 
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SOCIETY VERSE-—-AIRY AND FANCY FREE 





Ye Latest Fadde—Kate Douglass Wiggan— Time 


Belinda’s carriage Stopt ye waye; 
I knew its Nagges full well; 
A winsome Wenche was on ye Steppes 
A makynge Bright ye bell. 
“Why doth Belinda bagge her Head 
And looke Sae monstrous Pale? ”’ 
“ An’t please you, Sir,” ye mayde Replyed, 
“°Tis butte her Hadynge veil!” 
“ How doth she Rigge it fore & afte, 
And Winde it round her Hatte ?” 
“ Sweet Sir, I fear your Wit is dull, 
Her Hand-mayde doeth That!” 


“How doth Belinda Wipe her nose, 
Pray tell my little lass?” 

“Ods bods, she doth such Vulgar tryckes 
Before she Quittes her Glass !” 


A Rosebud—Lizette W. Reese—Once a Week 


The sad South lurks about her mouth, 
The North is in her eyes ; 

She is the bough with bloom of snow— 

The sweetest weather that we know— 
She is both warm and wise. 


The sad South taught those tricks of fan, 
Those dainty, Old World ways; 

And watching her, we seem to be 

In Spain; gray streets slip tc the sea, 
And roofs are dim with haze. 


But ah, her eyes are Saxon blue! 

So we must watch again ; 
Straightway the tall thorn hedges blow, 
The nightingales sing loud, sing low, 

Down some dusk Devon lane. 


The secret’s out. If South and North 
Be both at Maude’s command, 

Is it great wonder she’s so sweet, 

And sends us poor lads to her feet 
With one touch of her hand ? 


Clarinda Takes the Aiy—Clinton Scollard—Harper’s 


Oh! wot ye how fair Mistress Prue 
Doth purse her lips and frown. 

To see one fleet along the street 
All in a trim new gown? 

Sing louder, robin, pipe, O wren, 
And, thrush, your quavers dare ; 

Let every throat be vocal when 
Clarinda “takes the air.” 

She hath a smile that would beguile 
A monk in robe and cowl, 

And yet her eyes can look as wise 
As grave Minerva’s owl. 

Lo, when she speaks, across her cheeks 
The chasing dimples fare. 

Oh! young again I would be when 
Clarinda “‘ takes the air.” 

Nor left nor right her glances light ; 
Demurely on she goes ; 

In all the wide, wide country-side 
There’s not so sweet a rose. 

And ye, my gallant gentlemen— 
Tut! tut! ye should not stare ; 

And yet how may ye help it when 
Clarinda “ takes the air.” 


She Showed Him Stars— Vassar Miscellany 
For every shooting star he claimed a kiss. 
She, seeming coy, at first demurred to this; 
But he, persisting, would not be denied, 
When he, at length, a flying meteor spied. 


And so, as evening grew apace, their eyes 
Oft scann’d the glittering aspect of the skies; 
And when a darting star caught either’s sight 
A sound of kissing broke upon the night. 
And so it came to pass anon that she 

Look’d for a shooting star as much as he. 
Nay, if by chance a star escaped his view, 
She called his wond’ring fancy to it, too. 


When intervals seemed long between each hug, 


She called him on a passing lightning bug; 
And, ever taxing her ingenious mind, 
Her ready wit enabled her to find 


More shooting stars in three short fleeting hours 


Than would compose whole meteoric showers. 
But when she did her last pretext exhaust ; 
And was about to yield her cause as lost, 

She saw a switchman’s lantern circling swing 
And got the youth down to a steady thing. 


My Love—New York World 
Like the rose is the blush on her varying cheek ; 


The sapphire’s deep blue in her eye seems to sleep ; 


Her red, rosy lips, half pink, half disclose 


The pearls in a mouth where smiles ever repose. 


The brightest of gold cannot rival her hair ; 
In its meshes the sunlight weaves many a snare 
For the luckless wight who ventures too near 
To whisper his love in her shell-tinted ear. 
An Invitation—N. Y. Mail and Express 
“ Come sit on this bank so shady, 
Sweet Evelyn; come with me, 
And count me your lovers, fair lady— 
How many may there be ?” 


The maiden smiled on her lover, 
And traced with her dimpled hand 
Of names a dozen and over 
Shown in the shining sand. 
“ And now,” said Evelyn, rising, 
“ Sir Knight, your own if you please, 
And if there be no disguising 
The list will outnumber these. 


“ Then count me them truly, lover ;” 
And the noble knight obeyed, 
And of names a dozen and over 
He traced within the shade. 


Fair Evelyn pouted proudly ; 

She sighed, “ Will he never have done ?” 
And at last she murmured loudly, 
“ | thought he would write but one.” 


“ Now read,” said the gay youth, rising, 
“ The scroll it is fair and free, 
In truth there is no disguising, 
That list is the world to me.” 


She read it with joy and wonder, 

For the first was her own sweet name, 
And again and again written under, 

It was still—it was still the same. 


It began with “ My Evelyn fairest,” 
And ended with “ Evelyn best,” 

And epithets fondest and dearest 
Were lavished between on the rest. 


There were tears in the eyes of the lady 
As she swept with her delicate hand, 
On the river bank, cool and shady, 
The list she had traced in the sand. 


There were smiles on the lips of the maiden 
As she turned to her knight once more, 
And the heart was with joy o’erladen 
That was weary with doubt before. 
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NEW ECLECTIC MONTHLY 





Harper’s Weekly: 

One of the most interesting and valuable of eclectic 
magazines is the monthly periodical recently established 
under the name of Current Literature. The plan of this 
periodical is original. The selections are grouped to- 
gether under appropriate headings, so as to constitute 
departments. The editorial gossip and reflection run- 
ning through all this timely and entertaining matter 
give it not only unity, but additional interest. 


Chicago Herald: 

Current Literature, the new monthly, is the most sat- 
isfactory attempt yet made to establish a popular eclectic 
monthly. It is conducted with signal ability and is ex- 
ceptionally readable in all departments. 


New York Epoch: 

Current Literature for December contains a vast 
amount of reading matter, original and selected, with a 
good index. This magazine will prove useful to those 
wishing to obtain a rapid survey of “current literature,” 
either in the periodicals or in the newspapers. 











Minneapolis Journal: 

Each succeeding number of this new magazine is 
simply a marvel of richness and variety. Any one who 
values the convenience of having the best things in 
current, as well as less recent literature, culled out and 
classified for him, must appreciate the discriminating 
work done by the editor of this splendid publication. 





Indianapolis News: 
The December Current Literature is an example of 
what an eclectic literary publication should be. 





Buffalo Express: 

Current Literature, besides all its departments, con- 
tains many special features. Some are old and some 
new, and a few are so old that they are new to the present 
generation. All have the merit of being interesting. 


New York Times: 

With its December number, which is just ready, Cur- 
rent Literature completes its first volume. This is an 
extremely entertaining magazine, containing as it does a 
vast collection of matter in prose and verse, original and 
selected, with a useful magazine index. One gets his 
money’s worth from Current Literature. 








Boston Transcript: 

Each succeeding number of this new periodical but in- 
creases the wonder why, as it meets so universal a need, 
something like it was not established before. Its ample 
pages are filled with the freshest matter in current liter- 
ature, culled from newspapers, magazines and books, 
intermingled with crisp editorial matter. There is no 
other publication in this country of so wide or so varied 
a scope, or one which represents so impartially the cur- 
rent character and value of the world’s literature. 


New York Sun: 

It would be easier far to enumerate the things it aoes 
not contain than to give a complete list of the good 
things within its pages, for it is no exaggeration to say 
that it contains everything. In prose, the best short 
stories of modern time; the best novels of the day con- 
densed by a practiced hand; the literature of the hour 
commented upon, turned, twisted and analytically dis- 
sected by a critical mind; the humor of the period, par- 





agraphic and otherwise, and, with all this, a classified 
list of the magazine articles of the month is given, so 
that what is missing from the pages of Current Litera- 
ture may be easily found by those who wish to read up 
on special subjects, and all of which may be purchased 
for—$1? Nota bit of it. Twenty-five cents! 


New Orleans Picayune: 

Current Literature is the most widely eclectic maga- 
zine ever published. It makes its selections from the 
best magazines and newspapers in this couniry and 
Europe, and is a marvellously faithful reflex of contem- 
poraneous literature all over the world. It is full of all 
kinds of good things for all “sorts and conditions of 
men,” as Mr. Besant would put it. 








Chicago Tribune: 

Current Literature closes its first volume with the 
December number, and its editors should be conscious 
that they have scored a success. It really merits all the 
good things the critics have said of it. 





Chicago Times: 

The December number of Current Literature com- 
pletes the first volume of that periodical. It has well 
kept its promise to be a monthly guide or map of litera- 
ture. Its book index alone is a most valuable feature 
and will grow more so with more perfect arrangements 
for fullness. In fact the whole periodical shows good 
work in all departments. 


San Franciso Examiner: 

In some special features Current Literature is excelled 
by other magazines, but in the matter of semi-eclectic 
periodical literature, the editor has notched the rock a 
cut above the highest mark hitherto made. 





Washington Post: 

For the general reader there has never been published 
in this country a more interesting and valuable work 
than this magazine of record and review. It contains 
the best from all current sources, with enough that -is 
standard, and it is put up in the very best shape. 





The Nashville American: 

Too much good cannot be written of this publication; 
the difficulty is to keep within bounds when it is under 
discussion. One is as much surprised at the admirable 
manner in which it is edited as with the delightful mat- 
ter that is presented. A reader who does not find 
something to suit his or her taste in Current Literature 
is a groundling indeed. A year’s issue of Current Lit- 
erature will make a valuable library. It is a genuine 
treat to sit down in the company of such a publication. 





San Francisco Report: 

Current Literature deserves everything kind that can 
be said of it. It is the happiest thought and realization 
of this or any other literary year. 





Baltimore Sun: 

Current Literature still maintains its standard. We 
confess that, while praising the design and selections of 
the first number, we thought it too good to last. But 
there are bright minds at the head of it, obviously, and 
they strike paying ore every time. 

New York Truth: 

It is well named Current Literature, for it runs on as 

smoothly as a full flooded river from its source. The 








Current 


selections from authors, old and new, are made with 
admirable judgment and in the best taste. Tales and 
poems and quaint things of forgotten authors are saved 
from oblivion and put into the hands of people who, 
without this medium, would never have heard of them. 
I know of no such ably conducted work of the kind in 
this or any other country. 





Arkansaw Traveller: 

Current Literature is the most entertaining magazine 
published in this country. It is the only magazine which 
supplies every want of the literary worker. 





Detroit Free Press: 

It is a collection made with excellent taste and judg- 
ment of the best things in the newspapers of the day, 
the things which are far better worth preserving than 
much that is found in the magazines, but which has 
heretofore been entombed in the big, unwieldy files or 
dusty shelves in public libraries. 





Springfield Union: 

It is good and deserves success. It certainly prom- 
ises to be of exceeding value to any one who wants to 
keep up with current thought, but finds it utterly impos- 
sible to compass the mass of literature that contains it. 





Boston Traveller: 

Current Literature fully sustains its brilliant reputa- 
tion. It would be easier to tell what is not in it than 
what is,—so wide and varied is its wealth of contents. 
It is clever and charming. 





Kansas City Times: 

Current Literature for December is a feast of fat 
things for the mental appetite. Without doubt this is 
one of the finest publications of the kind in the country. 
This magazine is planned upon entirely new lines, and 
covers the field of home and foreign literature. 


Omaha Bee: 

Nothing superior of the kind has appeared in Amer- 
ica, nor, indeed, anywhere else. Its seventy-two large 
pages are literally crammed with the cream of popular 
literature. The monthly book index and the magazine 
reference will keep one posted on the current literature 
of the day in a way that has never before been possible. 


Chicago Mail: 

That admirable publication, Current Literature, con- 
tinues to attract the special attention of the press by its 
quality. The taste and tact displayed in its editing 
have never been equaled when such publications have 
been attempted in the past. It has an assured success- 
ful future before it, the demand for it growing steadily. 
It is equally a delight and a convenience. 





Albany Argus: 

Although a new claimant for favor, Current Literature 
is already well established in the regard of the great 
reading public. It is conceded that much of the most 
brilliant thought of the world is to-day expressed through 
the newspapers, and it is fitting that it should be brought 
into convenient form for presentation, by judicious 
selection and consideration. The magazine is edited 
with skill and judgment. 





Atlanta Constitution: 

Current Literature is one of the most satisfactory 
publications of the kind we have ever seen. It is edited 
with judgment, taste and skill. 


Literature 


Washington Republican: 

Wherever the best literature can be found, the world 
about, it has been sought, and is here reproduced in 
manner most acceptable. Take this carefully selected 
reprint to your home. It will go direct to your Learts. 


The Literary World: 

An extremely sprightly monthly magazine has lately 
been started in New York under the title of Current 
Literature. It has the merit of being something quite 
new under the sun. Its monthly table of contents pre- 
sents an imposing array of readable articles on every 
conceivable topic. 


Philadelphia Press: 

Current Literature is prosperous, and deserves its 
prosperity. Of all the eclectic publications it is the 
most useful to the working journalist. Its gossip of 
authors and books is always bright and breezy. 








Rochester Post Express: 

Each number of Current Literature contains about 
one hundred pages; it sells for 25 cents; it is filled with 
the very best things from the latest papers and maga- 
zines, and it is very doubtful if any other periodical in 
this country supplies so much good reading matter. 





New York Telegram: 

It is a notable example of what can be done ovya 
skilful editor. The magazine is interesting, whether a 
man is at leisure or in a hurry, whether he is about to be 
married or hanged. 


Pittsburg Bulletin: 

This new publication delves so deeply in contempo- 
raneous thought, in comment and review, that, instead 
of being a record, it would be nearer the mark to say 
that it is the fountain-head of inspiration. Certainly in 
all that constitutes force and literary finish, Current Lit- 
erature is incomparable, while as a magazine of record, 
in mental breadth it grasps the world. 








Springfield Union: 

With its December issue Current Literature has 
reached its sixth number, and in its career of six months 
this magazine has made a wide place for itself. 





St. Louis Republic: 

As good as voluminous, which is saying a great deal, 
a great hive stored with honey of all flavors culled from 
every species of flower. To the man of means it isa 
guide through the literary “ Garden of the Gods,” while 
it contains so much of the best cullings from current 
thought that a poor student might feel well contented in 
its possession without much more. 





Baltimore News; 

An immense amount of varied reading is found in 
Current Literature. There is something to please every 
taste, and enough matter will be found between its 
covers to occupy the average man a month. 


The Universalist: 

The new monthly entitled Current Literature is a 
marvelously well edited and well-made periodical. This 
magazine gives each month a vast amount of matter 
carefully culled from the literature of the world—maga- 
zines, periodicals, newspapers, books, are all represented 
in its pages, with the selections gathered into depart- 
ments. It is amammoth among the monthlies, contain- 
ing more than double the matter of any magazine now 
before the public. It is practically the créme de la créme 
of current publications. 
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A PAGE WITH THE PARAGRAPHERS 





From To- Day: 

A New Vintage.—Old Soaker (at the club, dreamily): 
“I say, waiter. That’s the best wine I’ve had for ages. 
Bring another bottle.” Waiter: “You have had no 
wine, sir. You drank the Worcestershire sauce.” 

From the Epoch: 

Lady, to drunken beggar: “Are you not ashamed to 
beg?” D. B. “Yes, ma’am, but I’m full; when I’m 
sober I’m a burglar.” 








Norristown Herald: 

A Paris dentist, after chloroforming a patient, with the 
supposed intention of extracting a tooth, robbed the 
helpless sufferer of $1,000 and then fled. The operation 
was painless, but the patient would have suffered less if 
he had not taken the chloroform. 


New Orleans Picayune: 

Some funny things happen in Mardi Gras crowds. 
“Gracious me! Susan! A man is hugging me!” shouted 
a woman to a lady friend from whom she had been 
crowded on Canal street. “Do you hear that, Mehita- 
ble?” said a tall, gaunt woman, who was chewing gum, 
to her tall, gaunt friend, who was also chewing gum. 
“That is the spot for us!” And they started for the 
spot where the woman had been hugged. 

Boston Transcript: 

Proof-reader—“ Isn’t there a mistake in this sentence: 
‘Connecticut manufactured a larger quantity of tobacco 
than usual last year?’ Shouldn’t it be ‘raised a larger 
quantity?’’’ Editor—“ No; I used the word manufact- 
ured advisedly.”’ 


From Once a Week: 

“No, Mr. Sampson,” she says, sweetly, “I can never 
be your wife. We would not be happy. You are too 
extravagant in your habits.” “ Extravagant!” he re- 
peated. “You have been misinformed, Miss Lulu. I 
am as economical as a Brooklyn deacon. Why, I have 
to be.” “Then I can never be your wife, Mr. Samp- 
son.” “ Because I’m economical?” “No, because you 
have to be economical! ” 





Chicago Times.: 

The marksmanship of the Chicago policeman is im- 
proving. Formerly he could hit nothing. Now he hits 
the wrong person. In this respect he may be compared 
to the Chicago detective, except that, it is said, the 
Chicago detective occasionally “ hits” a pawnbroker. 
Philadelphia Press: 

All the boys at a certain school being ordered to com- 
pete for a prize offered for the best composition, one of 
them named John on the day of trial began: My com- 
position is about Spring. Spring will soon be here. 
How do I know that? Because it came last year, and the 
year before that, and the year before that. The grass will 
soon grow green and the trees will put forth leaves. How 
do I know that? Because the grass grew green and the 
trees put forth leaves last year, and the year before that, 
and the year before that. And the lambs will come, and 
they will gambol and play and have a good time. How 
do I know that? Because the lambs gamboled last 





year, and the year before that, and the year before that. 
And——” Here he was interrupted by a panic among the 
committee in their frantic haste to hand him the prize. 


From the Toronto Globe: 

A citizen bought himself a book the other day and 
wrote this on the fly-leaf: “ Presented to John Jones by 
himself, as a mark of esteem.” 





Texas Siftings: 

Very stout old lady (watching the lions fed)—“ Pears 
to me, mister, that ain’t a very big piece o’ meat for 
sech an animal.” Attendant (with the most stupendous 
show of politeness)—“ I s’pose it does seem like a little 
meat to you, ma’am, but it’s enough for the lion.” 


Harper’s Bazar: 

A Warning to Authors.—“ No,” she sobbed, in the 
sanctity of her boudoir—“ no, I can never marry a man 
whose monogram is printed in green, and who writes 
with purple ink. Oh, if he had only asked me to manny 
instead of writing, things would have been so different.” 


Boston Globe: hain 

Trouble Ahead for Bullard. Friend (to elderly young 
lady)—“I should think, Mirandy, that you would be 
afraid to intrust your future happiness to Mr. Bullard. 
It is notorious that he was cruel to his first wife.” 
Mirandy (with a glitter in her eye)—“ I know he was, and 
that’s what I’m marrying him for.” 


Philadelphia Call: 8 —™S 

Fashionable daughter—“ Mamma, do you really think 
it is wrong for me to flirt in a mild sort of way?” Fash- 
ionable mother (terrified) —“ Clara, I am surpassed at you. 
The idea of an unmarried person flirting.” 


Boston Saturday Gazette: 

Scene.—A lonely spot on a dark night. “‘ Would the 
gentleman be so kind as to assist a poor man? _ Beside 
this revolver I have nothing in this wide world.” 


Philadelphia Times: 

Moses Silverstein, the peddler, went into a large whole- 
sale dry-goods store on Arch St. the other day to sell his 
wares. He reach the sixth floor of the building unper- 
ceived, and then ran face to face with the watchman. 
That official kicked him down stairs. When he landed 
on the fourth floor the office boy came in sight. He 
promptly kicked the peripatetic merchant two flights 
lower. Then Moses landed at the office. The porter, 
a robust Irishman, promptly kicked him into the street. 
Moses gathered himself together with difficulty, brushed 
off his clothes and shook himself to ascertain if no bones 
had been broken. Looking around at the building he 
soliloquized bitterly: “Oh, but I vas a dead man. I 
have been insulted, but,” and his admiration at the 
thorough manner in which the kicking had been done 
came uppermost, “ Gott, what a system dot store hav.” 





Boston Courier: 

Our happiness depends on little things, says a philos- 
opher. Thisis true. A man who comes into possession 
of a plugged quarter can never know true happiness till 
he succeeds in passing it off on some one. 
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